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CHAPTER  I. 

Miss  Button  is  still  more  alarmed  at  the  Con- 
sequences of  her  Folly. 

TUST  after  Sir  Bevan  drove  out  of  Bel- 
^  grave  Square,  Sir  Charles  Lillyford 
walked  up  to  the  door,  and  learnt  that  he 
had  just  driven  off  to  Messrs.  Dotham  and 
Botham  in  the  City.  So  he  was  too  late 
to  see  him  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  "his 
non-appearance  all  the  day  before. 

"  Messrs.  Dotham  and  Botham  !  They 
are  not  his  men  of  business,"  thought  Sir 
Charles,  who  remembered  having  heard 
their  unattractive  names  mixed  up  with 
some  of  his  son's  money-lending  transactions. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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"  Well,  it  may  be  about  Roland's  concerns  ; 
I  suppose  gone  to  give  orders  for  tlie  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  to-day,  but  I  wonder  he 
left  it  till  this  morning.  Afraid  Miss  Clem- 
my  would  not  fulfil  her  part  of  the  compact, 
I  suppose ;  and  certainly  we  could  never 
have  managed  poor  Beatrice  without  her. 
But  I  wish  it  were  all  safely  over,  and  the 
poor  dear  girl  well  again.  Slept  a  little 
last  night,  however,  by  the  promise  of  see- 
ing her  grandmother,  this  evening.  But 
what  shall  we  do  with  the  old  lady  when 
she  comes,  for  she  will  know  all  the  rights 
of  everything,  and  will  be  asking  a  thou- 
sand questions  before  Beatrice  herself.  I'm 
at  my  wit's  end  about  it,  and  I  don't  half 
like  the  business  either." 

These  last  words  described  his  feelings 
accurately ;  and  how  much  meaning  is  there 
in  those  five  words,  so  often  spoken,  *'  I 
don't  half  like  it."  In  the  present  instance 
it  might  be  interpreted  to  mean  :  ^'  I  don't 
quite  know  whether  I  am  acting  right  or — 
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not  otlierwise  than  wrong.  I  am  very 
much  worried  about  it — I  would  do  any- 
thing in  the  world  for  Beatrice — and  after 
all  I  am  doing  my  best.  Sometimes  a  fellow 
can't  do  right." 

All  this  was  in  his  mind  when  he  turned 
away  from  the  door  with  a  heavy  heart, 
muttering,  "  I  don't  half  like  it." 

In  the  meantime,  Clemmy  was  on  her 
way  to  Madame  Rosalie's.  Since  she  had 
suggested  the  expediency  of  going  to  inquire 
at  Mr.  Sterndale's  house  in  St.  James's  Place 
about  the  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  she  had  never 
seen  Miss  Button ;  and  as  she  did  not  quite 
believe  the  excuse  of  a  sprained  ankle,  she 
was  resolved  to  persevere  till  she  had 
found  out  whatever  it  was  that  Miss  Button 
had  discovered.  So  she  ordered  the  car- 
riage early  that  morning,  and  had  another 
interview  with  the  doleful  Miss  Simpkinson, 
which  resulted  in  a  permission  to  visit  the 
invalided  Miss  Button  in  her  work-room  up- 
stairs.    Here  she  found  her  in  a  desponding 
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state,  lier  eyes  red  with  tears,  and  in  a  more 
humble  frame  of  mind  than  usual — for  Miss 
Button  had  one  of  those  troublesome  dispo- 
sitions which  are  always  running  into  ex- 
tremes, and  it  was  necessary  for  things  to 
go  wrong  with  her  if  her  pride  and  conceit 
were  to  be  kept  in  due  bounds.  It  hap- 
pened that  she  had  received  very  bad  news 
that  morning,  and  was  in  a  most  penitent 
state  of  mind  at  having  ever  thought  of  do- 
ing the  poor  deaf  and  dumb  girl  any  harm. 

"  Things  have  all  gone  wrong  with  me," 
she  sobbed ;  "  I  haven't  had  a  moment's 
peace  ever  since.  And  now  poor  Mary  has 
just  been  here,  to  say  that  Will  Marker  has 
broken  his  leg,  and  injured  himself  very 
much  from  a  fall  in  endeavouring  to  rescue 
somebody  from  a  fire.  Mary  was  going  off 
to  Langton  Bridge  to  nurse  liim,  for  he 
could  not  be  moved." 

"  Who  is  Will  Marker,  and  where  is 
Langton  Bridge,  and  what  was  he  doing 
there  ?"  inquired  Clemmy. 
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"  Oh !  I  forgot — he  is  the  young  man  I 
told  you  about,  and  he  comes  from  that 
part  of  tlie  country.  I  got  him  to  go  and 
see  about  Fronica." 

"  Was  that  where  you  heard  she  was  ?" 

"Will  Marker  found  it  out  for  me." 

"  But  he  could  not  have  done  so  if  they 
had  not  told  you  something  at  Mr.  Stern- 
dale's  house.  Now,  you  ought  to  tell  me 
what  you  were  able  to  learn  there." 

"Really,  I'm  afraid  of  doing  more  mis- 
chief than  I  have  done ;  for  what  I  did  do 
made  the  poor  girl  run  away,  you  see,  and 
then  T  determined  never  to  do  anything  more, 
nor  tell  anyone." 

"  And  yet  you  told  this  Will  Marker  you 
speak  of?" 

"  Only  because  I  wished  to  know  if  she 
was  safe  or  not." 

"  Then  they  did  tell  you  at  Mr.  Stern- 
dale's  that  she  was  gone  to  Langton  Bridge  ? 
And  who  did  she  go  there  with  ?" 

"  With  Mr.Sterndale's  brother,  I  believe." 
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"  Well,  this  is  strange.  How  did  he  come 
to  have  got  into  this  fire  ?"  asked  Clemmy. 

"  That  is  what  I  don't  know — and  Mary 
could  not  tell  me ;  only  that  she  was  sent 
for  in  great  haste,  and  she  ran  round  this 
morning  early  just  to  tell  me  of  it." 

"  Had  Sir  Bevan  anything  to  do  with  this 
in  any  way,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  I  can't  tell  at  all.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing more,"  said  Miss  Button,  as  if  checking 
herself  from  speaking. 

"  Did  Will  Marker  see  her  at  Langton 
Bridge,  and  tell  you  she  was  safe  there  ?" 

"Yes,  and  that  she  looked  quite  happy, 
and  was  walking  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Stan- 
way's,  who  is  Mr.  Sterndale's  aunt,  with  a 
little  girl.  He  saw  her  from  the  other  end 
of  the  hedge  quite  close." 

"And  Will  Marker  came  from  Langton 
Bridge  and  told  you  this  ?  Then  what  car- 
ried him  back  there,  I  wonder  ?" 

"  That's  just  what  troubles  me ;  for  I  can't 
think  what  he  should  have  gone  the  rail- 
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road  jonrnev  again  for,  unless  he  thouorlit 
Sir  Be  van  was  up  to  some  mischief; 
but  he  wouldn't  have  thouorht  that  his  con- 
cern,  either.  So  I  can't  make  head  nor 
tail  of  it.  But  Mary  said  that  the  woman 
who  came  up  to  fetch  her  said  something 
about  Sir  Bevan  Desborough  having  set  fire 
to  the  house,  and  that  a  young  woman  was 
burnt  in  it — at  least,  some  of  the  village 
people  said  so  ;  but  it  seems  impossible  any- 
one should — unless  he  had  got  hold  of 
Fronica,  and  wished  to  be  revenged  on  her 
about  the  note.  But  if  she  was  burnt,  it  s 
my  doing — and  that's  what  makes  me  so 
frightened  and  miserable,''  and  again  Miss 
Button  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  violent  sobs. 

'•  But  you  don't  know  the  fire  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  her,"  said  Clemmy. 

"  Xo — for  poor  Mary  had  no  time  to  tell 
me  if  she  knew,  which  I  feel  sure  she  did  not^ 
for  she  was  in  such  a  wonder  as  to  what 
could  have  taken  him  to  Langton  Bridge 
at  all.'* 
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As  nothing  more  could  be  learnt,  Clemmy 
went  away,  after  making  the  frightened  girl 
promise  to  send  to  her  if  she  heard  any  more 
particulars  of  the  affair. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Sir  Charles  Lilly  ford  does  not  half  like  it. 

T^THEX  Sir  Charles  Lillyford  arrived  at 
'  ^  home,  he  was  met  by  Clemmy  in  the 
hall,  who  was  most  anxious  to  know  whe- 
ther he  had  succeeded  in  finding  Sir  Bevan, 
and  what  could  have  prevented  his  coming 
the  day  before. 

It  was  some  relief  to  her  to  know  that  he 
had  been  at  home,  and  that  he  was  now 
only  gone  to  the  city,  for  she  had  been 
made  still  more  uneasy  in  her  mind  by  her 
interview  with  Miss  Button.  As  she  was  now 
talking  with  Sir  Charles  in  the  library,  the 
answer  to  their  telegram  arrived  ;  and  after 
the  servant  had  brought  it  in,  Clemmy 
looked  over  Sir  Charles's  shoulder  to  see 
what  the  message  was. 
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She  read  out  loud  as  follows  : — 

"  To  Sir  Charles  Lillyford.  My  niece  is 
better,  thanks,  but  you  need  not  come." 

"The  old  lady  is  mad,"  said  Sir  Charles, 
"  or  else  must  have  received  it  all  wronor. 
What  does  she  mean  ?  Well,  however,  she 
is  not  coming,  that's  one  com — but  now  how 
will  poor  Beatrice  bear'the  disappointment?" 
he  added,  as  this  diminution  of  the  comfort 
he  was  about  to  express  occurred  to  his  mind; 
and  the  next  moment  the  words,  "  I  don't 
half  like  it,"  again  rose  to  his  lips,  though  he 
felt  obliged  to  check  their  utterance. 

"  Ah !  you  know  she  slept  better  last 
night,  and  seemed  rather  more  composed  to- 
day, so  I  hope  if  Dr.  Pillcox  gives  her  the 
sedative  a  little  earlier,  she  will  be  asleep  at 
the  time  she  expects  her  grandmother  to 
arrive." 

But  this  hand-to-mouth  style  of  precau- 
tion failed  to  satisfy  Sir  Charles,  and  he 
asked — 

"  How  about  when  she  wakes  ?" 
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"Why,  of  course — don't  you  see? — well — 
she  must  make  the  best  of  it,"  said  Clemmy. 

"  I  hope  she  will,"  said  Sir  Charles,  but 
there  was  not  much  hope  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice;  and  he  turned  with  a  sigh  to  the 
papers  and  head-racking  accounts  with  which 
his  table  was  strewed. 

"  Well,  it's  a  comfort  that  we  know  where 
Sir  Bevan  is,"  said  Clemmy,  by  way  of 
cheering  hhn  ;  and  it  was  still  more  a  relief 
to  her  own  mind — for  his  mysterious  con- 
nection with  that  deaf  and  dumb  girl  bother- 
ed her  more  than  she  liked  to  own  even  to 
herself. 

After  luncheon,  they  were  gratified  by 
the  sight  of  his  carriage  driving  up  to  the 
door  ;  but  now  what  reason  could  they  give 
for  the  non-appearance  of  Beatrice  ? 

"  I'll  settle  it,"  whispered  Clemmy,  after 
a  minute's  consideration ;  "  you  must  say  as 
little  as  possible — merely  that  she  has  a  little 
nervous  attack,  to  which  she  has  often  been 
subject  since  she  had  a  fever  in  Italy." 
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^'  No,  no,  that's  not  true,"  said  Sir  Charles ; 
"•  she  never  had  a  fever  there." 

^'  Oh !  well,  you  know  these  fevers  don't 
alwa3^s  come  out  at  the  time,"  answered 
Clemmy,  unabashed,  as  they  both  went  up 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  Sir  Bevan 
had  just  been  shown. 

"  Well,  that  is — "  muttered  Sir  Charles. 

They  knew  that  Lady  Lillyford  was  up  in 
her  room  trying  on  some  dresses,  and  Clem- 
my had  not  much  fear  of  her  disclosing 
more  about  Beatrice  than  was  advisable, 
because  she  still  persisted  in  thinking  her 
illness  all  fancy. 

"You  must  have  been  very  much  surprised 
why  I  never  came  yesterday,"  said  Sir  Bevan. 
"A  most  annoying  thing  happened,  which 
took  me  out  of  town.  A  poor  old  servant 
of  my  mother's  fancied  she  was  dying  and 
wanted  to  see  me,  and  so  I  could  not  refuse 
to  go." 

"  Oh !"  Clemmy  said,  "  I  suppose  it's  some 
way  out  of  London  ?" 
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"  Yes,  a  long  way;  but  where  is  Beatrice  ?" 
lie  asked,  with,  Clemmy  thought,  a  shade  of 
embarrassment. 

"Not  very  well;  I  suppose  she  was  uneasy 
about  you  yesterday,  and  disappointed  that 
you  never  came — indeed,  I  know  she  was. 
She  watched  at  the  window  all  day,  and  to- 
wards evening^  she  f^rot  into  such  a  nervous 
state,  that  we  were  obliged  to  send  for  the 
doctor." 

At  this  astoundinor  assertion  Sir  Charles 
coloured  up,  began  to  stammer  out  something 
about  a  bad — that  is  a  trifling  nervous  attack, 
and  finally  walked  to  the  window,  wishing 
himself  at  one  end  of  the  world,  Clemmy  at 
another,  and  Sir  Bevan  at  a  third. 

"  One  should  never  have  to  do  these 
things  when  people  who  can't  understand 
them  are  in  the  room,"  thought  Clemmy. 

Sir  Bevan  looked  at  her  with  a  puzzled, 
not  to  say  suspicious  expression  of  counten- 
ance. Clemmy  felt  she  had  rather  overdone 
it ;  but  with  the  ready  wit  of  a  woman  not 
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over- well  bred,  slie  added  quickly,  "  Oh ! 
you  needn't  be  conceited  about  it,  I  can  tell 
you,  for  nobody  else  would  care  about  you." 

"  Well,  then,  I  may  see  her  now,  I  hope  ?" 
said  he. 

"I  will  go  up  and  see,"  said  Clemmy ; 
"  but  I'm  afraid  you  won't  be  able,  because 
Doctor  Pillcox  gave  her  a  sedative;  it  is 
only  now  taking  effect,  so  you  had  better  let 
her  rest  all  day,  and  then  she  will  be  quite 
fresh  to-morrow  morning ;  but  I  will  go  up 
and  see — at  all  events,  it  will  cheer  her  after- 
wards to  know  you  called."  Clemmy  went 
up  stairs,  and  soon  returned,  saying  that 
Beatrice  was  asleep,  and  therefore  it  would 
not  do  to  disturb  her. 

It  being  evidently  impossible  that  the 
wedding  could  take  place  before  the  next 
morning,  Sir  Bevan  took  good  care  not  to 
say  anything  about  his  having  desired  to 
hasten  it,  and  soon  afterwards  he  went  away, 
to  the  great  relief  of  Clemmy  and  Sir 
Charles. 
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"  How  could  you  tell  him  such  a .  . .  thing 
as  that?"  said  Sir  Charles,  after  Sir  Bevan 
had  left  the  room. 

"  Well,"  saidClemmy  pettishly,  "you  know 
she  was  anxious." 

"Yes,  but  not  about  him,"  grumbled  Sir 
Charles,  who  was  beQ;inninCT  to  like  the 
business  less  and  less. 

"  What  does  it  signify  what  it  was  about?" 
said  Clemmy,  leaving  the  room  abruptly. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

What  happened  when  the  old  Gabled  House 
loas  burnt. 

TTTE  will  now  return  to  Mr.  Sterndale, 
'  *  whom  we  left  standing  in  the  road 
near  that  lonely  old  house,  having  fully  made 
up  his  mind  that  Fronica  was  concealed  in  it. 
For  he  felt,  on  reflection,  quite  convinced 
that  the  tall  figure  he  had  seen  against  the 
dull  rainy  sky  was  Sir  Bevan  Desborough. 
There  was  the  peculiar  kind  of  slouch  in  the 
walk,  the  heavy  yet  not  firm  step,  the  jaunty 
but  not  elastic  tread,  that  to  a  person  of  Mr. 
Sterndale's  experience  denotes  an  ill-regu- 
lated and  consequently  unhappy  mind. 

And  now   what   was  to  be  done?     He 
longed  to  go  alone  and  try  to  effect  an  en- 
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trance  into  the  house,  yet  felt  it  wouhl  be 
wiser  to  wait  the  return  of  Arthur  and  his 
companion.  But  he  fastened  the  horses 
securely  to  some  palings,  to  be  in  readiness 
for  action  the  instant  they  returned. 

Just  as  he  had  done  this  to  his  satisfaction, 
and  again  looked  up  at  the  \\dndows  which 
he  imagined  might  belong  to  her  room,  he 
was  startled  to  see  a  light  gleaming  througli 
the  shutters  of  one  of  the  lower  rooms.  It 
became  still  brighter,  and  soon  gleamed 
through  all  those  of  the  lower  story.  It 
was  one  of  the  old  black  and  white  houses 
of  which  remains  may  still  be  seen  in  some 
counties,  and  in  another  moment  he  was 
convinced  that  the  light  was  not  caused  by 
candles,  and  that  the  house  must  be  on  fire.' 
He  dashed  across  the  garden,  but  by  the 
time  he  reached  the  house  the  flames  were 
breakmg  out  in  all  directions.  Oh !  for  a 
ladder,  or  some  means  of  entering  the  house  ! 
He  could  indeed  see  all  too  plainly  the 
danojer  of  fire  in  such  a  buildino;.     He  ran 

VOL.  III.  C 
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round  to  the  back,  as  there  might  be  an  en- 
trance there  more  easily  accessible,  for  he 
remembered  Will  Marker  saying  that  he 
looked  in  at  the  kitchen  window. 

"  Thank  God !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  found 
that  one  room  on  the  ground  floor  was  still 
free  from  fire.  Dashing  through  the  win- 
dow, he  was  for  a  moment  almost  blinded 
by  the  dense  smoke,  but  he  found  the  door, 
and  shutting  it  after  him,  to  prevent  the 
draught,  he  dashed  up  the  little  staircase. 
The  doors  on  the  second  story  were  all 
locked.  "  She  must  be  on  the  attic  story," 
he  thought ;  but  the  staircase  went  no 
higher.  With  a  strength  lent  by  despair  he 
burst  open  the  doors  of  some  of  the  rooms, 
but  they  were  all  empty.  Where  could  the 
other  staircase  be  ?  The  next  moment  the 
fatal  light  glared  up  and  disclosed  a  ladder 
staircase  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  passage  to 
the  left.  On  he  rushed,  regardless  of  all 
danger — the  burning  wainscoted  walls  and 
stifling  smoke.     He  reached  a  door  on  the 
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upper  floor — it  was  bolted  on  the  outside, 
and  on  undrawing  the  bolt,  he  saw  Fronica 
standing  at  the  window.  She  had  suc- 
ceeded in  opening  the  shutters,  and  was 
gazing  down  on  what  she  imagined  must  be 
certain  death,  debating  whether  she  should 
throw  herself  out  or  die  in  the  flames.  He 
rushed  forward,  and  before  she  was  aware 
of  his  presence,  he  seized  her  in  his  arms, 
and  carried  her,  as  if  she  had  been  a  baby, 
along  that  part  of  the  passage  which,  as  yet, 
was  most  free  from  fire ;  but,  alas !  the  first 
staircase  by  which  he  had  come  up  was  now 
burning,  and  he  knew  of  no  other  way  to 
get  down.  He  opened  some  doors,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  another  staircase,  or,  at  any 
rate,  something  which  he  could  convert  into 
a  ladder.  But  in  vain ;  the  last  room  he 
entered  looked  upon  the  sloping  roof  of 
some  out-houses — could  he  venture  to  climb 
along  it  with  his  precious  burden  ? 

At  that   moment   he  heard  voices — yes, 

c  2 
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Arthur  Brookfield  and  Will  Marker  were 
below,  and  tliey  had  found  a  ladder  in  the 
garden.  But  it  w^as  far  too  short !  "Will 
Marker  went  round  to  the  other  side,  where 
he  thought  he  should  be  able  to  climb  up 
on  the  sloping  roof,  along  which  Mr.  Stern- 
dale,  having  got  out  of  the  window,  was 
slowly  creeping  with  his  precious  burden. 
There  was  a  small  tree  at  the  further  end, 
which  Arthur  climbed,  to  see  if  it  were 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  Mr. 
Sterndale  and  Fronica ;  but  divining  their 
intention,  she  disengaged  herself  from  Mr. 
Sterndale,  and  motioning  to  him  to  go  down 
first,  made  signs  that  she  would  follow. 
Then  Arthur  descended,  and  stood  at  the 
bottom,  ready  to  catch  her  in  case  she  should 
fall. 

In  this  way  they  all  got  safe  to  the 
ground.  But  what  had  become  of  Will 
Marker?  They  had  a  circuit  to  make  to 
reach  the  side  of  the  house ;  there  they 
found  him  on  the  ground,  apparently  insen- 
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sible,  and  lie  had  evidently  received  a  blow 
on  his  head. 

They  carried  him  to  the  dog-cart,  and 
placed  him  in  it ;  then  Mr.  Sterndale,  with 
Fronica,  got  in  also,  while  Arthur  mounted 
the  other  horse,  and  they  drove  and  rode  off 
as  fast  as  possible ;  for  Mr.  Sterndale  pre- 
ferred that  the  people  at  the  cottage  should 
imagine  Fronica  had  perished  in  the  flames, 
and  as  there  was  no  one  else  to  save,  it  was 
useless  to  remain  longer  at  the  scene  of  the 
conflagration.  As  they  drove  along  Will 
Marker  soon  regained  his  consciousness,  and 
endeavoured  to  express  his  thanks  to  the 
lady  and  Mr.  Sterndale  for  bringing  him  safe 
away  from  the  burning  ruins. 

"  For  indeed,"  he  said,  "  I  felt  the  walls 
and  roof  must  have  soon  come  down  upon 
me,  and  now  we  shall  give  them  all  the  slip 
too,"  he  added  with  a  revival  of  his  buoyant 
spirits. 

Fronica  made  him  a  sign  not  to  talk,  and 
rested  his  head  on  her  lap  with  the  tender- 
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ness  of  a  motlier.  But  it  was  a  tedious 
drive,  for  the  horse  was  tired  and  the  road 
heavy. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Remainder  of  Fronicas  History. 

r\^  the  way  Mr.  Sterndale  consulted  with 
^^  Arthur  Fairleigh  which  was  the  best 
course  to  pursue.  One  thing  was  certain, 
that  Will  Marker  must  be  left  at  Langton 
Bridge  under  the  care  of  a  doctor,  and  a 
messenger  sent  to  fetch  his  sister  Mary. 
Should  they  take  Fronica  to  London,  or 
leave  her  again  at  Langton  Hall  ?  On  their 
arrival  at  the  Hall,  Mrs.  Stanway  strongly 
advised  the  latter  course  ;  she  thought  any 
further  travelling  and  fatigue  in  Fronica's 
present  state  of  weakness,  and  after  all  she 
had  recently  gone  through,  would  be  ex- 
tremely prejudicial,  and,  moreover,  where 
was  she  to  go  ?" 
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"  You  need  have  no  anxiety  now  as  to 
her  safety,"  she  added ;  "for  I  will  not 
leave  her  out  of  my  sight ;  and  I  will  bring 
her  up  myself  to  London,  should  her  evi- 
dence be  in  any  way  useful  to  prove  Sir 
Be  van's  former  marriage." 

Mr.  Sterndale  and  Arthur  determined  to 
return  to  London  at  once ;  but  before  he 
left  Langton  Mr.  Sterndale  contrived  to  ask 
Fronica  about  her  interview  with  Sir  Bevan, 
and  by  her  impression  of  it  he  was  induced 
to  hope  that  her  dread  of  him  was  rather 
lessened  than  increased. 

"  He  must  have  felt  some  degree  of  re- 
morse for  his  cruelty,"  thought  Mr.  Stern- 
dale; "he  must  have  shown  less  unkindness 
towards  her  than  he  wished  or  intended,  or 
she  would  not  have  that  softened  expression 
in  her  beautiful  eyes  at  the  mention  of  his 
name." 

Mr.  Sterndale  and  Arthur  naturally  wished 
to  be  on  the  spot  when  the  much-desired 
news  from  Naples  should  arrive,  therefore 
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they  refused.  Mrs.  Stan  way's  pressing  invita- 
tion to  remain  that  night  at  Langton,  and 
bidding  her  a  hasty  adieu,  they  set  out  on 
foot  for  the  station.  On  their  way  there, 
Arthur  Fairleigh  said, 

"  You  never  told  me  how  you  discovered 
Fronica  at  last,  after  having  lost  sight  of  her 
when  her  grandmother  died." 

"  No — well,  I  will  do  so  now.  It  was  a 
long  and  troublesome  business;  for  the  fact  is, 
it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  find  a  person 
of  whom  you  have  once  lost  sight  of,  and  have 
little  or  no  clue  to  his  or  her  whereabouts. 
I  managed,  at  last,  to  find  out  the  name 
of  the  English  lady  who  had  taken  Fronica 
into  her  service,  and  I  traced  them  as  far  as 
Boulogne.  There  I  found  that  the  lady, 
who  was  a  widow,  and  had  no  belong- 
ings with  her,  had  died  suddenly,  and 
that  her  establishment  had  been  broken 
up.  Some  told  me  that  her  maid,  and  a 
deaf  and  dumb  girl  answering  my  de- 
scription,   had  crossed  over   in    the   Folk- 
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stone  boat,  and  others  that  they  had  gone  to 
Brussels.  I  made  inquiries  in  every  way  I 
could  think  of,  and  in  both  places  I  mention- 
ed it  to  the  police,  and  I  put  advertisements 
in  the  Times ^ — all  to  no  purpose.  When 
(this  is  the  curious  part  of  it),  about  a  month 
ago,  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Stanwa}^,  came  up  to 
London  to  get  some  bridal  finery  for  her 
daughter,  who  married  the  other  day,  you 
know,  of  course  I  went  to  call  on  her  at 
Thomas's  hotel,  where  she  was.  I  had  not 
then  returned  many  days  from  Hohenstein. 
While  I  was  there,  one  of  the  grand- 
children, who  was  out  in  the  balcony,  came 
running  into  the  room,  and  said  that  she  saw 
the  little  deaf  and  dumb  girl  coming  herself 
with  the  wreath  that  had  been  ordered 
from  Madame  Rosalie's  the  day  before. 
To  the  astonishment  of  my  aunt,  I 
started  up,  and  nearly  overturned  half  a 
dozen  chairs,  in  my  anxiety  to  get  to 
the  window.  It  was  the  corner  house,  and 
therefore  I  could  see   all   down   Berkeley 
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Square.  Sure  enough  there  she  was — the 
poor  child  I  had  sought  for  so  long ;  there 
was  the  graceful  southern  walk,  the  pale  olive 
complexion,  the  brilliant  eyes.  I  rushed 
down  to  the  door  before  she  had  time  to  reach 
it.  She  recognised  me  at  once.  I  never — 
no,  never  in  my  life  had  felt  so  relieved  by 
any  sight,  or  so — well,  never  mind  that.  I 
took  her  upstairs  to  my  aunt,  and  told  the 
story.  When  Fronica  wrote  down  the  his- 
tory of  her  adventures  since  we  had  last 
met,  they  were  as  strange  as  out-of-way 
truth  always  is — far  stranger  than  one  could 
safely  venture  to  set  boldly  down  in  a  novel. 
Then — but  here  we  are  at  the  station,  and 
the  train  is  in  sight." 

There  was  barely  time  for  them  to  take 
their  tickets  before  the  train  came  up,  a 
little  late  ;  so  that  they  were  fairly  driven 
into  the  carriage  by  the  discordant  clang  of 
the  bell,  rung  loudly  in  their  ears  by  an 
active  station-master. 

When  they  were  fairly  seated  in  the  rail- 
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way  carriage,  Mr.  Sterndale  went  on  to  say : 
"  Well,  I  took  advice  about  it  from  my 
aunt,  and  she  recommended  that  Fronica 
should  remain  where  she  was  till  I  had  got 
the  information  I  expected  about  Sir  Be  van 
and  Lady  Desborough,  which  I  told  you  of 
two  or  three  hours  ago.  It  was  to  me  a 
most  disagreeable  and  painful  necessity — 
leaving  her  there,  I  mean ;  but  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  for,  as  my  aunt  said,  to  take 
her  away  might  awaken  suspicion.  This 
happened  about  the  end  of  April.  Then, 
poor  Fronica,  anxious  to  warn  Miss  Lilly- 
ford  of  the  trap  prepared  for  her,  wrote  the 
unlucky  note  which  Miss  Button  picked  up 
and  took  to  Sir  Bevan ;  and  so  he  found  out 
just  what  I  wished  him  not  to  know  till  I 
could  get  the  whole  thing  cut  and  dried. 
The  result  was — what  has  just  happened." 

"But — about  that  written  evidence  of 
Lady  Desborough  being  alive  ! "  said  Arthur 
Fairleigh,  turning  very  pale  as  he  spoke  the 
words. 
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"  I  anxiously  hope  it  will  be  in  time  to 
prevent  ]\Iiss  Lill}^ord's  marriage,"  answered 
Mr.  Sterndale,  gravely. 

''  But — if,"  began  the  other,  trying  to  ap- 
pear calm. 

"  Well,  then,  it  must — I  don  t  know  what 
— why,  what's  the  matter  with  you?  I 
thought  you  were  so  indifferent  about  Miss 
Lilhford." 

"  Indifferent !  Well,  yes,  of  course  I  am; 
but  who  can  listen  calmly  to  such  villainy  as 
that  ruffian  has  done — and  is  meditating?" 

"  Come  what  may,"  said  Mr.  Sterndale, 
"  it  would  be  better  for  you  if  you  wouldn't 
try  to  deceive  yourself,  out  of  pique  and  (to 
call  things  by  their  right  names)  temper.  If 
you  go  on  in  that  style,  you  will  be  sorry 
for  it  some  day.  Now,  then,  you  had  better 
stay  with  me  while  you  are  in  town,  for  I 
shall  have  the  first  news  about  this  matter ; 
and  you  may  perhaps  be  able  to  expedite 
something  in  it.  But  if  you  don't  care,  you 
know,  why,  of  course " 
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Arthur  Fairleigli  didn't  commit  himself 
to  an  acknowledgment  of  caring;  but  he 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  grew  paler  as 
each  post,  on  the  following  day,  came  in 
without  bringing  any  information  respecting 
Lady  Desborough. 

And  the  wedding  was  to  take  place  on 
the  morrow ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Day  before  the  Weddings. 

rpHE  next  twelve  hours  were  passed  in  a 
^  state  of  restless  expectancy  painful  to 
all  concerned,  but  especially  to  Arthur  Fair- 
leigh  and  Sir  Charles  Lillyford.  Beatrice 
was  in  a  condition  that  rendered  her  almost 
incapable  of  hope  or  fear.  Her  father  was 
much  alarmed  about  her,  for  when  the  even- 
ing came  and  went  by,  and  no  Mrs.  Dron- 
ington  arrived,  she  became  so  agitated  that 
many  of  the  worst  s}Tnptoms  returned. 

Dr.  Pillcox,  who  had  pronounced  her  to 
be  decidedly  better  in  the  morning,  seemed 
surprised  at  finding  her  so  much  less  well  in 
the  evening.  However,  as  she  had  slept 
the  night  before,  he  hoped  that  the  same 
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medicine  would  be  again  successful,  and  he 
said  he  would  look  in  early  the  next  day, 
and  see  if  she  was  fit  to  go  through  the  cere- 
mony which  Sir  Charles  Lillyford  had  told 
him  could  not  be  very  well  postponed. 

That  evening  Clemmy  received  a  letter 
from  Roland  announcing  tlie  happy  news 
that  all  his  debts  were  paid,  and  that  he 
was  going  to  travel  up  by  the  last  train  that 
night.  But  as  there  was  so  much  to  do  he 
should  not  be  able  to  see  her  until  they 
should  meet  at  the  church,  where  he  would 
go  with  Sir  Bevan,  who  had  kindly  asked 
him  to  his  house. 

"  So  far  all  is  right,  then,"  thought  Clem- 
my, as  she  endeavoured  to  soothe  poor  Bea- 
trice, and  induce  her  to  sleep.  But  when 
she  went  down  to  the  drawing-room  she 
found  that  Lady  Lillyford  was  much  an- 
noyed at  the  idea  of  not  seeing  Roland  till 
they  met  at  church. 

''  Poor  darling,  I  do  so  long  to  see  him  ; 
and  I  must  say  that  I  think  it  was  very  self- 
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isli  of  liim,  and  of  Sir  Bevan  too,  not  to 
come  here  first.  I  wish  you  would  write  a 
note  and  send  it  to  Sir  Bevan's  house,  and 
tell  him  to  be  sure  and  come  here  first." 

^'  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  quite 
wise,"  said  Clemmy,  who  did  not  at  all  wish 
Roland  to  see  Beatrice  till  they  met  in  the 
church,  knowing  he  was  not  aware  that  his 
sister  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  merits  of 
her  intended.  "And  I  do  believe,"  she 
thought  to  herself,  "  he  loves  Trixey  better 
than  anybody  else  in  the  world,  and  he 
would  not  like  to  think  she  was  going  to  be 
unhappy."  Therefore  Clemmy  had  felt  very 
glad  that  he  was  not  coming  to  Portman 
Square  till  after  the  ceremony;  and  she  tried 
to  turn  Lady  Lillyford  away  from  this  point 
by  saying,  "  I  find  Roland  is  delighted  at 
the  idea  of  our  spending  the  honeymoon, 
or  at  least  a  week  or  so  of  it,  at  Oakhamp- 
on  Hall." 

"  Ah !  I'm  glad  he  likes  it ;  but  I  must 
say  I  think  you  are  very  courageous  to  go 

VOL.  III.  D 
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there  after  wliat  occurred  that  last  night — 
and  that  you  still  mean  to  sleep  actually  in 
my  bedroom  where  I  saw  the  ghost." 

"  But  I  don't  believe  in  ghosts,"  said 
Clemmy ;  "  and  you  know  I  mean  to  reno- 
vate the  old  place,  so  that  you  will  hardly 
know  it  when  you  come  there  next.  I  am 
going  to  send  down — you  know  you  pro- 
mised I  might — some  nice  lively  modern 
furniture,  and  patterns  of  white  and  gold 
paper  for  the  long  drawing-room ;  for  we 
must  take  down  that  dingy  old  tapestry." 

"  That  will  scarcely  be  an  improvement," 
said  Sir  Charles,  who  came  into  the  room 
at  that  moment ;  "  and,  Clemmy,  I  do  hope 
you  will  help  me  to  save  those  fine  oaks ; 
you  know  I  borrowed  money  upon  them, 
when  we  were  at  Oakhampton,  for  Roland, 
and  the  time  will  be  up  soon,  and — I  do 
want  to  save  them — I  believe  they  are  al- 
ready marked.  I  really  can't  afford  to  put 
a  lot  of  furniture  there  now,  and,  besides, 
it  would  spoil  the  whole  look  of  the  house. 
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It  isn't  a  villa  on   Wimbledon  Common." 

"Well,  I  can't  see  the  beauty  of  tliose 
old  trees,"  said  Clemmy  ;  "  on  the  contrary, 
I  think  a  few  Wellingtonias  and  Aurocarias 
in  their  place  would  look  much  better. 
And  Lady  Lillj^ord  has  promised  that  I 
might  have  the  furniture." 

"  Not  now,  at  all  events  ;  for  I  have  not 
got  the  money,"  said  Sir  Charles,  sitting 
down  wearily  in  an  arm-chair,  and  taking 
up  the  Times. 

"Well,  dear  Clemmy,"  said  Lady  Lilly- 
ford  with  a  sigh,  "  I  do  hope  yoa  will  make 
Roland  happy.  "  And  you  know,"  she 
added,  "  I  can't  help  it,  as  he  is  my  favour- 
ite child — I  never  could  help  preferring 
him — he  is  so  very  dear  and  clever  and 
affectionate.  And  you  know  everybody 
falls  in  love  with  him,  so  no  wonder  his 
mother  should  be  anxious  about  him. 
There  is  nobody  like  him  ;  so  do  pray  make 
him  happy." 

"  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  my  best,  dear 

d2 
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Lady  Lillyford,"  said  Clemmy ;  "  and  I 
hope  lie  will  get  to  like  a  country  life.  As 
for  me,  I  quite  adore  a  country  life." 

"I  should  hardly  have  thought  that," 
muttered  Sir  Charles,  "but  one  never 
knows." 

"  But,  you  know,  I  want  just  to  come 
back  here,"  continued  Clemmy,  "  and  show 
ourselves  to  the  great  world,  and  wear  my 
beautiful  dresses,  and  be  presented  at  Court, 
and  do  it  all  proper ;  and  then  we  will  go 
and  settle  down  quite  at  Oakhampton." 

Sir  Charles  winced  at  this,  but  said  no- 
thing. He  had  hoped  to  get  rid  of  the 
London  house  after  the  two  weddings,  for 
the  agent  had  offered  to  take  it  off  his  hands 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Presently 
he  said, 

,  "  I  am  afraid,  dear  Clemmy,  that,  after 
all,  you  never  asked  your  mother  to  attend 
the  wedding  ;  and  yet  I  heard  Beatrice  say 
she  was  extremely  anxious  you  should  do 
so." 
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"  Well,  I  did  intend  it,  as  you  know,  but 
feally  the  last  time   I  went  to  see  her  she 

was  so  cross  and that  my  heart  failed, 

and  then  it  would  cause  such  a  sensation, 
that,  for  your  and  Lady  Lillyford's  sake,  I 
shrank  from  it.     Really  it  would  never  do." 

"  It  certainly  might  have  caused  a  great 
deal  of  talk,"  said  Sir  Charles  ;  but,  under 
the  painful  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  the  risk  there  was  of  his  losing 
ever}i;hing,  he  thought  in  his  own  mind 
that  it  would  have  been  more  politic  to  en- 
deavour to  conciliate  the  old  mother,  who 
had  still  so  much  in  her  power.  Besides, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  did  not  like  to  appear 
a  party  to  what  he  considered  Clemmy's 
vulgarity  and  unfilial  conduct  in  the  matter. 

Clemmy  herself  had  some  serious  qualms 
about  it  too,  though  not  on  the  score  of 
money ;  for  as  they  were  to  live  with  "the 
old  people,"  as  she  called  Sir  Charles  and 
LadyLillyford,  at  Oakhampton  Park,  she  felt 
her  own  four  thousand  a  year  would  go  far- 
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ther  thaD  ever  before;  and  Oakhampton  was 
a  very  fine  property,  only  tlie  succession-duty 
and  Roland's  debts  had  cramped  Sir  Charles 
for  a  time. 

In  this  sort  of  conversation,  broken  by 
the  arrival  of  milliners'  boxes,  medicine  for 
Beatrice,  and  notes  with  elaborate  mono- 
grams, the  evening  passed  away. 

Sir  Charles  found  that,  with  regard  to 
Beatrice's  marriage,  the  more  he  looked  at 
it  the  less  he  liked  it.  Clemmy  had  some 
inward  misgivings  that  she  would  refuse  at 
the  last  moment,  and  Beatrice  dozed  in  a 
state  of  half-consciousness,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  strong  sedative. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Sir  Charles  Lillyford  receives  an  Important 
Letter. 

ON  tlie  morning  of  the  eventful  day, 
Clemmy  got  up  betimes,  for  slie  had 
promised  Lady  Lillyford  that  she  would 
undertake  all  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
and  of  the  wedding  breakfast ;  so  she  was 
actively  employed  arranging  about  the 
breakfast,  and  settling  the  drawing-rooms, 
for  a  very  large  party  was  expected  to 
assemble  there  after  the  ceremony. 

Sir  Charles  Lillyford  was  also  earlier 
than  usual  that  day,  and  they  were  both 
giving  some  orders  to  the  servants  in  the 
hall,  when  the  first  postman's  knock  was 
heard.     They  both  started,  for  from  various 
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reasons  they  both  feared  some  untoward 
event. 

"  Oh !  only  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Droning- 
ton,  I  see,"  said  Clemmy,  considerably 
relieved. 

But  the  perusal  of  it  did  not  at  all  seem 
to  relieve  Sir  Charles  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
appeared  so  agitated,  that  Clemmy  inquired 
whether  anything  was  the  matter. 

"  Oh  !  no,  nothing  at  all,  I  hope — I  must 
read  it  over  again,"  and  putting  the  letter 
hastily  into  his  pocket,  he  went  into  the 
library.  Clemmy  was  convinced  that  some- 
thing was  the  matter,  and  after  a  minute's 
reflection  she  followed  him,  and  resolved  to 
try  and  discover  what  it  was.  As  soon  as 
she  entered  the  library.  Sir  Charles  hastily 
retreated  through  the  folding  doors  to  his 
own  dressing-room,  which  was  behind  the 
dining-room,  saying  that  he  was  late ;  and 
there  even  the  eager  Clemmy  could  not 
penetrate.  .   i 

Mrs.  Dronington's  letter  was  as  follows  : 
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"  My  dear  Charles, 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you  and 
Eliza  to  think  of  coming  to  see  my  poor 
niece,  though  I  dislike  telegrams  so  much, 
they  startle  one  so,  and  often  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  when  one  is  least  prepared, 
and  able  to  bear  sudden  alarms.  I  have 
been  in  great  anxiety  about  darling  Bea- 
trice, though  I  suppose  nothing  is  finally  de- 
cided, as,  of  course^  you  would  have  written  ; 
still,  I  have  heard  things  about  Sir  Bevan 
which  make  me  uneasy,  and  therefore  I  for 
one  should  not  be  sorry  to  hear  that  it  was 
broken  off,  unless  the  dear  girl's  feelings  are 
implicated  in  the  matter,  when  of  course  one 
would  hope  for  the  best.  And  now  I  must 
tell  the  important  part  of  this  letter,  which 
has  been  burdening  my  mind  in  a  dreadful 
way,  so  that  I  have  hardly  slept  at  all  for 
nights,  not  knowing  whether  to  tell  you  or 
not.  At  last  I  thought  it  might  be  better, 
though  the  woman,  after  all,  looks  to  me 
very  mad  at  times,  and  I  don't  quite  feel 
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easy  at  her  being  about  my  poor  niece,  who, 
though  better,  still  requires  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  and  therefore  I  shall  be  very  glad 
when  Mrs.  Gwin  goes,  and  the  other  nurse, 
Mrs.  Jones,  returns — quite  the  reverse  from 
what  she  anticipated;  and  if  other  ladies 
have  thought  otherwise,  I  can  only  say  that 
they  are  very  different. 

"  But  to  return  ;  having  a  dreadful  head- 
ache from  anxiety,  and  hate  always  putting 
things  into  writing,  for  I  always  feel  as  if 
they  would  fall  into  somebody's  hands  other- 
wise than  one  intended — and,  besides,  you 
may  be  very  angry,  still,  I  can't  help  that, 
as  it  is  better  to  tell  you  what  the  woman 
says.  She  looked  to  me  very  queer — that 
is,  Mrs.  Gwin,  the  nurse,  that  came  to  attend 
poor  Alice — and  so  I  felt  rather  a  curiosity 
to  inquire  about  her  history,  particularly  as 
I  found  she  lived,  until  she  died,  with  the 
late  Lady  Desborough,  and  was  so  fond  of 
her  that  she  receives  now  a  pension  from 
Sir  Bevan,  and  does  not  go  out  regularly  as 
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a  nurse.  But  the  thing  that  has  frightened 
me  is  that  I  find  she  was  nurse  in  the 
asylum  while  Rachel  Harraway  was  there, 
and  she  has  told  me  what  that  wretched 
creature  used  to  say  in  what  the  asylum 
people  thought  were  raving  mad  fits,  but 
which  Mrs.  Gwin  says  she  often  thought 
was  a  kind  of  way  of  acting  over  again 
what  she  had  really  done ;  and  one  night 
in  particular,  when  she  was  what  the 
asylum  people  thought  much  worse,  they 
told  Mrs.  Gwin  to  sit  up  with  her  all 
night,  and  then  she  saw  the  poor  crea- 
ture enact,  as  it  were,  some  scene  in  her 
past  life.  She  first  caught  up  the  pillow  of 
her  bed  and  squeezed  it,  shrieked  out,  and 
said  that  her  child  was  dead,  her  darhng 
beautiful  baby ;  and  she  said  to  the  nurse, 
*  See,  it  is  quite  dead — dead  of  convulsions 
from  its  teeth;  and  that  woman's  child  is 
living,'  she  said,  '  who  is  in  my  place  ;'  and 
here  she  grew  so  fierce,  Mrs.  Gwin  thought 
she    must    get   some    more   help.      '  That 
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woman  is  in  my  place/  she  said,  '  and  her 
child,  who  is  younger  than  my  boy,  shall 
not  inherit  the  money,  and  have  all  his 
father's  love.  I'll  be  even  with  her.'  And 
then  she  shrieked  and  shouted,  and  ran  all 
round  the  room,  while  Mrs.  Gwin  was 
obliged  to  keep  her  eyes  upon  her.  Then 
she  sat  down  and  appeared  to  meditate;  and 
then  she  came  up  close  to  Mrs.  Gwin,  and 
she  said,  '  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  and  you 
must  help  me.  I  know  the  way  to  get  into 
the  house  through  a  little  iron  staircase  that 
leads  out  of  the  conservatory,  and  I  will 
take  my  poor  darling  baby  that  is  dead,  and 
I  will  put  it  into  that  woman's  boy's  cradle, 
and  I  will  bring  away  her  boy,  and  then  I 
will  set  fire  to  the  cradle  in  which  they 
think  their  child  is,  ay,  and  to  the  room, 
and  burn  the  house  down  over  their  heads.' 
And  then  she  danced  round  with  a  laugh 
and  shriek  that  made  Mrs.  Gwin  quite  sick, 
and  then  she  nodded  with  that  mocking  ex- 
pression   which    is   so   fearful  in   maniacs. 
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And  then  Mrs.  Gwyn  tried  to  compose  and 
quiet  her,  and  said  she  would  help  her,  only 
she  had  better  postpone  it  until  the  next 
day ;  and  with  that  kind  of  thing  she  got 
her  to  bed.  But  before  dawn  the  poor 
creature  started  up  again,  and  said  she  had 
done  it  all  by  herself,  and  did  not  want  any- 
body's help ;  and  that  she  had  got  that 
woman's  baby,  and  that  she  had  set  fire  to 
the  house ;  and  then  she  shrieked  so,  and 
tried  to  dash  her  head  against  the  wall,  so 
that  Mrs.  Gwin  had  to  call  others ;  and  then 
she  said  she  could  not  stay  to  attend  any 
longer  on  such  fearful  scenes,  for  that  she 
really  felt  she  should  go  mad  herself,  so  she 
left  it,  and  she  does  not  know  what  became 
of  Rachel  Harraway,  but  believes  she  got 
well  enough  to  leave  the  Asylum,  and 
though  I  heard  she  was  dead,  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that,  from  something  I  have  heard, 
she  is  living  near  York  ;  and  therefore,  my 
dear  Charles,  you  see  this  is  a  dreadful 
thing,  for  unless  the  nurse  is  mad  herself,  or 
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dreamt  it  all,  it  might  be  extremely  awk- 
ward for  you,  for  though  one  can't  believe 
the  raving  of  a  mad  woman — and  we  all 
know  who  Mr.  Luscombe  is — still,  if  the 
lawyers  once  get  a  thing  into  their  hands, 
there's  no  knowing  what  expenses  they  may 
put  one  to.  Mind,  I  do  not  say  this  nurse's 
tale  is  true  or  false,  I  only  tell  you  just  as 
she  told  it  me,  to  put  you  and  Eliza  on  your 
guard,  for  it  seems  to  me  monstrous  awk- 
ward, and  I  do  assure  you  it  puts  me  so 
about  I  cannot  get  it  out  of  my  head. 
"  Your  affectionate, 

"  E.  Dronington. 

"  P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  some 
people  from  the  City,  with  a  lawyer  and  a 
person  from  the  Asylum  where  Rachel  was, 
have  been  here  asking  for  Mrs.  Gwin,  and 
had  her,  I  find,  by  themselves  in  the  house- 
keeper's room,  and  have  made  her  tell  all 
she  could  recollect  about  Rachel  Harraway 
at  the  Asylum,  and  have  taken  it  down  upon 
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oath ;  so  I  advise  you  to  take  some  good  ad- 
vice about  it — and  pray  don't  neglect  to  do 
something  at  once." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

He  thinks  it  better  to  say  nothing  of  the  Letter 
to  Clemmy. 

SIR  CHARLES  read  and  re-read  the 
letter.  His  perplexity  was  so  great 
that  he  was  unable  to  decide  on  any  line  of 
conduct,  or  even  to  form  a  distinct  opinion. 
The  clearest  wish  he  was  conscious  of  was 
this — and  he  disliked  acknowledging  it  to 
himself : 

"  I  had  rather  that  Miss  Gubbings  didn't 
know  about  this  just  now,  because  it  might 
be  awkward  about  Roland — poor  boy !  I 
don't  like  weddings  being  put  off."  These 
words  he  muttered  to  himself  as  he  went 
to  see  how  Beatrice  was,  clutching  the  un- 
lucky letter  in  his  pocket  as  he  mounted  the 
stairs. 
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She  was  asleep  now,  but  her  pale  face 
looked  so  worn — she  was  such  a  wreck  of 
what  she  had  been  one  short  month  before, 
that  he  rushed  out  of  the  room,  unable  to 
bear  the  sight  of  that  which  he  had  not  the 
moral  courage  to  interfere  with. 

Clemmy  met  him  at  the  door,  and  whis- 
pered^— 

"  I  shall  dress  first,  and  be  ready  to  go 
with  you  in  the  first  carriage,  and  Lady 
Lillyford  can  follow  with  Beatrice,  so  that 
she  may  not  have  to  wait  a  minute ;  and  I 
shall  take  care  and  see  her  partly  dressed 
before  I  go." 

"  Very  well— but  I  don't  half  like  this," 
said  Sir  Charles,  who  had  abandoned  him- 
self to  a  kind  of  grumbling  resignation,  and 
had  a  dim  unconscious  feeling  that  he  was 
putting  off  his  responsibilities  upon  her. 

Clemmy  then  went  to  see  how  Lady 
Lillyford  was  getting  on.  She  found  her 
eating  her  breakfast  in  bed,  "for  I  did  not 
like  the  trouble  of  dressing  twice,"  she  said ; 

VOL.  III.  E 
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"  but  it  must  be  nearly  time  to  begin  now. 
How  is  Beatrice  tbis  morning  ?  I  hope  you 
have  induced  her  to  get  up  !" 

"  Oh !  she  will  be  ready  in  good  time, 
never  fear.  Well,  to  be  sure,  how  very 
lovely  that  brocade  does  look ;  and  you 
were  quite  right  to  have  that  point  lace  in 
Vandyke  trimmings,"  said  Clemmy,  as  she 
held  up  Lady  Lillyford's  dress,  which  was 
spread  out  on  two  chairs  ;  "  and  the  bonnet 
is  quite  a  little  bijou  !" 

^'Yes,  but  I'm  afraid  the  colour  of  the 
trimming  of  it  is  a  shade  darker  than  the 
dress,  and  that  pert  little  Mrs.  Winchfield 
will  be  sure  to  find  it  out.  Do  you  know, 
I  don't  think  she  half  likes  Beatrice  marry- 
ing Sir  Bevan ;  she  wanted  to  have  him 
dangling  in  her  train  of  admirers,  for  she 
has  never  taken  so  much  trouble  to  amuse 
me  since  it  was  declared." 

"Very  likely  ;  you  know  he  was  a  great 
prize  to  carry  oiF — so  handsome  and  so 
clever !" 
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"  Yes,  and  it  is  so  very  perverse  of  Bea- 
trice to  dislike  liim ;  but  she  will  get  over  it 
— don't  you  think  so? — and  will  be  very 
happy,  won't  she,  after  a  little  time  ?" 

*'  Of  course  she  will." 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  had  better  get  up  now. 
Thank  you,  will  you  take  the  tray  away? 
I've  tried  to  eat  a  good  breakfast,  to  fortify 
me  for  what,  to  me,  is  such  an  agitating 
event — my  dear,  dear  son's  marriage  as  well 
as  my  daughter's.  But  still  I  must  say  he 
ought  to  have  come  to  see  us  before  we 
meet  in  church.  What  a  crowd  there  will 
be  in  that  vestiy-room — our  dresses  will  get 
sadly  crushed !  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
ring  the  bell,  and  then  to  go  and  see  about 
Beatrice  ?  If  you  leave  it  to  her^  her  dress 
will  not  be  properly  put  on." 

Then  Clemmy  left  the  room,  and  went  to 
don  her  own  bridal  attire.  When  her  maid 
had  placed  the  beautiful  wreath  made  by 
Fronica  on  her  glossy  black  hair,  she  cer- 
tainly looked   very   showy  and   handsome 
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in  all  lier  finery,  and  was  well  satisfied  with 
the  effect  she  produced  in  the  long  glass. 
Her  diamonds  were  so  splendid,  that  half 
their  cost  would  have  paid  Roland's  debts, 
without  having  had  recourse  to  the  generosi- 
ty of  Sir  Bevan  Desborough. 

"  Well,  I  should  have  liked  poor  ma  to  see 
me  in  this  dress,"  thought  Clemmy.  "If  it 
were  not  for  the  time  it  would  take  to  go 
all  the  way,  I'd  go  there  before  I  change 
my  dress  after  the  ceremony ;  but  of  course 
it  could  not  be.  I  wonder  what  Meely 
would  say  to  these  diamonds,  and  whether 
she  will  afford  herself  such  a  splendid ^arwre 
when  she  marries  the  prince.  But  it's  my 
belief  he's  an  impostor ;  and  she'll  never 
think  of  ma,  at  all  events,  or  care  that  she 
should  see  her  dress.  But  now  it  is  time 
to  see  what  can  be  done  with  Trixey.  I'm 
rather  at  my  wit's  end  about  her.  I  must 
try  to  get  her  up  before  the  doctor  comes, 
or  he  will  say  she  mustn't  go ;  and  yet  if  she 
is  still  sleeping  from  the  effects  of  a  seda- 
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tive,    it   may  be   dangerous  to  wake  her." 

But  to  her  great  relief  she  found  that 
Beatrice  was  awake. 

"  Well,  dearest  Trixey,"  she  began. 

"  Is  it  night  or  morning  ?  I  don't  re- 
member when  I  went  to  sleep,"  answered 
Beatrice. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Clemmy.  "  You  have 
had  a  nice  long  sleep,  but  you  really  must  be 
getting  up  now." 

"  What  are  you  dressed  for  ? — what  day 
is  it  ?"  began  Beatrice.  But  at  that  moment 
her  maid  brought  in  the  wedding-dress,  and 
the  whole  truth,  which  had  been,  as  it  were, 
deadened  in  her  mind  by  the  effect  of  the 
sedative,  suddenly  flashed  across  her.  She 
uttered  a  cry  so  sudden  and  piteous  that  it 
even  terrified  Clemmy,  who  had  been  pre- 
pared for  it,  and  caused  Lady  Lill}^ord,  who 
heard  it  through  the  open  door  of  her  own 
room,  to  meditate  a  short  fit  of  hysterics. 

Lady  Lillyford,  however,  remembered 
she  had  no  time  for  such  interruption  ;   and 
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Clemmy,  recovering  lierself  with  an  effort 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  said, 

"  Oh  !  darling  Trixey,  it  is  so  beautiful,  I 
do  so  long  to  see  you  in  it !  Here,  darling ; 
that's  right,  I'm  sure  you  are  better  to-day." 

"  Why  has  grandmamma  never  come  ?" 
wailed  Beatrice.  "  I'm  sure  she  would  not 
like  me  to  be  married  without  her.  Oh !  I 
can't  undergo  this!  I  will  not,  till  I  see 
grandmamma.  There  is  nobody  in  the 
whole  world  who  cares  for  me  but  her — 
nobody!"  and  here  her  words  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  flood  of  tears. 

Clemmy  ran  out  of  the  room,  for  she  was 
quite  at  a  loss  what  to  say  or  do ;  but  the 
maid  tried  to  soothe  Beatrice,  and  said, 

"Oh  I  Miss  Lillyford,  pray  don't  take  on 
so.  I  dare  say  Mrs.  Dronington  will  be 
here  soon.  I  heard  the  butler  say  she  was 
telegraphed  for — and  well,  to  be  sure,  if 
there  ain't  a  carriage  at  the  door !  perhaps 
it's  her,"  added  the  maid,  going  to  the  win- 
dow ;   '^  no,  it's  ours,"  she  continued,   "  and 
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law,  Miss  Lillyford,  you  ain't  a-dressed  yet !" 

"  Yes,  sir,  Miss  Lillyford  is  getting  up — " 
this  was  addressed  to  Sir  Charles,  who 
knocked  at  the  door.  "  She's  a-dressing,  sir, 
and  will  soon  be  ready,"  added  the  maid, 
who  was  of  opinion  that  the  sight  of  Sir 
Charles  would  not  help  to  arrest  Beatrice's 
sobs. 

"  Well,  if  she  is  really  dressing  I  will  go, 
then,"  said  Sir  Charles,  through  the  closed 
door,  "  with  Miss  Gubbings,  and,  Beatrice, 
you  are  to  follow  with  your  mamma." 

Lady  Lillyford's  toilette  was  now  very 
nearly  finished,  and,  as  it  turned  out  much 
to  her  satisfaction.  Sir  Charles  and  Clemmy 
found  her  in  a  very  good  humour. 

"Yes,  we  will  follow  soon,"  she  said. 
"  I'll  just  settle  these  bows  a  little  better, 
and  put  on  my  bracelets,  then  I'll  go  and 
see  that  Beatrice  is  all  right.  Dear  Roland, 
how  I  do  long  to  see  him  !" 

"Well,  then,  we  will  go,"  said  Clemmy, 
after  she  had  given  due  praise  to  all  the 
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various    parts    of   Lady  Lillyford's    dress. 

As  Sir  Charles  and  his  future  daughter-in- 
law,  after  leaving  Lady  Lillyford's  room, 
passed  by  the  door  of  Beatrice's,  he  turned 
his  head  away  with  a  shrinking  motion,  and 
muttered  in  a  low  voice, 

"  It  can't  be  helped  now,  but  I  don't  like 
it." 

Clemmy  felt  anything  but  at  ease  in  her 
mind,  and  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to 
have  the  wedding  well  over ;  yet,  as  she 
passed  through  the  hall,  she  could  not  help 
giving  a  sidelong  glance  to  see  the  servants 
look  at  her  wedding-dress. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

The  Wedding. 

TT  was  still  early  wlien  Sir  Charles  Lilly- 
■^  ford  and  his  future  daughter-in-law 
reached  St.  George's,  and  only  two  of  the 
bridesmaids,  with  their  respective  parties, 
had  arrived.  But  they  found  Roland  and 
Sir  Bevan  Desborough  ready  on  the  steps  to 
hand  Clemmy  out  of  the  carriage.  The  by- 
standers, who  were  experienced  in  weddings, 
remarked  that  both  the  bridegrooms-elect 
looked  anxious ;  especially  the  elder  of  the 
two  was  agitated  more  than  ever  the  oldest 
lookers-on  were  wont  to  see  in  such  cases. 

"  It's  because  his  young  lady  is  hill,  and 
he  is  afraid  she  will  not  be  well  enough  to 
come  to  the  church,"  explained  one  of  the 
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spectators  to  his  friend  ;  "  I  heard  them  say 
to  that  young  lady  who  is  the  bridesmaid, 
that  the  doctor  was  with  her  all  last  night. 
Handsome  girl  that — fine  figure,  and  what 
splendid  diamonds  !  That  one's  got  a  mint 
of  money  I  hear — he's  lucky — and  a  fine- 
looking  fellow  too,  but  I  hear  he  has  only 
just  got  out  of  prison  for  debt." 

More  carriages  then  drove  up  with  the 
other  bridesmaids  and  their  friends,  while 
the  bystanders  of  course  went  on  making 
comments  on  their  appearance. 

"  Halloa — what's  this  ?"  said  one  of  the 
preceding  speakers.  "  That  dirty  cab's  al- 
most driven  over  the  poor  woman.  And 
there's  another — what's  the  matter  now,  I 
wonder  ?" 

At  this  moment  two  men  rushed  out  of 
each  of  the  Hansom  cabs,  and  made  violent 
efforts  to  get  through  the  crowd. 

"  Get  out  of  the  way !"  said  the  taller  of 
the  two  to  the  crowd  who  stood  about  the 
doorway. 
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•  "  Get  out  of  the  way !  I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  I  can't  help  it.  The  ceremony  has  not 
begun,  thank  God!" 

"  Well,  I'm  sure,"  said  one  of  the  crowd, 
which  looked  half  ruffled,  half  sympathising, 
and  very  curious. 

During  this  interval,  while  the  outside 
spectators  were  making  their  observations, 
Clemmy  was  in  the  vestry-room,  triumphantly 
submitting  to  the  congratulations  of  her 
v'arious  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  praises  of  her  dress  and  jewels. 
The  pleasure  of  seeing  the  man  she  really 
loved  best,  the  conviction  that  at  last  her 
fate  was  secure  (for  now  that  Roland  was 
liberated  and  standing  by  her  side  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  her  own  marriage, 
even  if  Beatrice  did  not  appear),  all  this 
heightened  the  colour  in  her  cheeks,  and  add- 
ed brilliancy  to  her  bright  black  eyes,  so 
that  the  bystanders  were  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge that  she  was  a  very  handsome 
bride. 
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"  But  what  stir  is  that  outside  ?"  thought 
Clemmy;  "perhaps  the  arrival  of  Beatrice 
and  Lady  Lillyford.  No,  it's  somebody 
wants  to  speak  to  Sir  Charles  Lillyford. 
Who  can  it  be  ?  And  how  pale  he  turned ! 
Can  it  be  the  Doctor  to  say  Beatrice  is 
worse?  And  Sir  Bevan,  how  agitated  he 
looked  when  he  heard  that  Sir  Charles 
Lillyford  was  called  out!  Who  was  it?" 
she  asked,  leaning  forward. 

"  A  Mr.  something  like  Morton  wanted  to 
see  him,"  said  one  of  the  bridesmaids  who 
was  nearest  the  door. 

Clemmy  did  not  catch  the  name,  but  she 
thought  Sir  Bevan  did,  for  he  turned  quite 
livid,  and  looked  as  if  he  could  hardly  stand. 

"  It  must  be  about  Beatrice,"  she  thought, 
"or  why  should  he  look  so  anxious  and 
miserable." 

Sir  Charles  then  came  back  and  whispered 
a  word  in  Sir  Bevan's  ear,  upon  which  they 
both  went  out  of  the  vestry. 

A  long  pause  ensued,   for  everyone  felt 
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that  something  was  wrong,  and  most  people 
thought  it  must  be  the  increased  illness  of 
Beatrice.  But  it  was  getting  late,  and  the 
minister  said  there  would  be  no  time  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  unless  it  should  take 
place  at  once. 

"  This  delay  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
sister,"  said  Roland,  "for  Mr  Morton  is  a 
lawyer.     I  know  the  name." 

*^  Do  go  and  see  what  it  is,  then,"  said 
Clemmy,  "  and  get  your  father  to  come  back 
at  once,  for  he  is  to  give  me  away  you 
know." 

So  saying,  Clemmy  tried  to  raise  her 
spirits  and  joke  with  the  bridesmaids,  but 
she  felt  that  she  was  getting  pale,  and  a 
trembling  came  over  her. 

"How  very  extraordinary  it  is  I "  said  one 
of  the  bridesmaids.  "What  on  earth  could 
that  lawyer  want  him  for  just  now,  I  wonder. 
Oh,  dear  Miss  Gubbings,  don't  look  so,  it 
can't  be  anything  of  consequence,  you  know. 
Here,  take  these  salts,  or  here  is  some  Eau- 
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de-Cologne."  Another  anxious  pause  en- 
sued, but  neither  Sir  Charles  nor  Roland 
made  their  appearance. 

"  Oh,  I  wish  somebody  would  see  what 
it  is,"  said  Clemmy,  turning  to  Roland's 
best  man.  But  just  at  that  moment  Sir 
Charles  and  Roland  returned,  looking  very 
much  agitated.  In  answer  to  inquiries,  they 
merely  said  that  they  were  afraid  Beatrice 
was  not  well  enough  to  come,  and  therefore 
Sir  Bevan  Desborough  had  left  the  church. 
"  But,"  added  Sir  Charles,  addressing  the 
clerg}^man,  "  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  my 
son's  marriage,  and  therefore  the  ceremony 
had  better  proceed  at  once." 

"  How  very  sad  I"  exclaimed  Beatrice's 
bridesmaids ;  and  then  Clemmy  suggested 
that,  after  all  this  delay,  there  was  no  time 
to  lose,  and  so  they  all  hastened  into  the' 
church. 

■  Clemmy,  attended  by  her  eight  brides- 
maids, proceeded  majestically  up  the  aisle; 
while   those   of  Beatrice,  half  ashamed  of 
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appearing  without  the  bride,  put  themselves 
away  in  a  corner,  where  they  saw  little  be- 
sides the  names  of  the  churchwardens, 
which  occupy  so  conspicuous  a  space  on  the 
gallery  of  St.  George's. 

Sir  Charles's  agitation  was  so  apparent, 
that  it  attracted  general  observation.  After 
the  ceremony  was  over,  he  hurried  out  of 
the  church  without  speaking  to  anyone,  got 
into  the  first  Hansom  cab  he  could  find,  and 
went  home  to  Portman  Square. 

"  And  there's  no  Lady  Lillyford,  too  !" 
whispered  one  of  the  bridesmaids,  as  the 
bridal  party  was  about  to  leave  the  church. 

"  Poor  Beatrice  ! — what  a  disappoint- 
ment !"  said  another.  '^  I  wonder  will  she 
be  well  enough  to  have  it  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday  ?" 

"  I  hope  it's  nothing  serious,"  said  a  third. 

*'  Surely  we  had  bettor  not  go  to  the 
house — they  won't  expect  us,"  said  a  fourth, 
who  had  a  rooted  persuasion  that  all  ill- 
nesses were  infectious. 
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"  Of  course  not,"  said  a  sliarp-featured 
lady ;  adding,  in  a  low  voice  to  her  daugli- 
der,  "  I  suspect  there  is  something  wrong, 
more  than  they  like  to  tell." 

"  Oh !  I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't," 
said  the  man  who  was  to  propose  the  health 
of  the  bridesmaids,  and  h^d  prepared  his 
jokes. 

"  Don't  think  of  not  coming,"  said  Clem- 
my,  on  being  appealed  to  by  one  of  the 
party.  "  I  never  heard  such  a  thing. 
Trixey  has  only  got  a  nervous  attack ;  she 
had  a  fright  about  Sir  Bevan  the  day  before 
yesterday.  I  was  afraid  this  morning  she 
would  not  be  fit  for  it.  She  will  be  all  right 
by-and-by." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Bystanders  think  it  is  not  all  rigid. 

^'T^TELL,    that's    a   rum  wedding,"    said 
^  '  a     cad    to     a    crossing-sweeper. 

''  One  of  them  wasn't  married  at  all ;  they 
couldn't  get  the  lady  up  to  the  scratch,  I 
reckon.  I  see'd  him  a-sneaking  away  with- 
out saying  nothing  to  nobody ;  and  then  I 
see'd  a  chap  with  a  blue  bag,  which  looked 
like  a  lawyer,  and  another  man,  a-calling 
after  him  in  a  Hansom." 

The  crossing-sweeper  shook  his  head 
without  committing  himself  to  any  observa- 
tion, and  the  spectators  dispersed  in  differ- 
ent directions,  after  the  manner  of  such 
assemblies. 

The  cad  was  right.  The  man  with  tlie 
blue  bag  was  a  lawyer,  and  Mr.  Sterndale, 
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who  was  with  him,  resolved  not  to  lose 
sight  of  Sir  Bevan  until  the  latter  had  done 
justice  to  his  daughter  Fronica  before  he 
went  abroad. 

But  in  order  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
interruption  which  had  caused  such  uneasi- 
ness to  Clemniy  in  the  church,  we  must 
take  a  glance  at  the  proceedings  of  Mr. 
Sterndale  and  Arthur  Brookfield  that  morn- 
ing. The  first  post  came  in.  Mr.  Stern- 
dale  tore  open  the  letters  and  exclaimed, 

"  There  are  none  from  Italy.  We  have 
but  one  more  chance.  It  is  just  possible 
that  the  man  I  sent  may  arrive  this  morn- 
ing.    We  must  go  and  meet  the  tidal  train." 

So  they  had  driven  off  at  once  to  London 
Bridge  in  the  first  Hansom  cab  they  could 
find,  and  arrived  at  the  station  just  as  the 
train  was  coming  in.  As  it  came  slowly 
alongside  of  the  platform,  the  first  familiar 
face  they  saw  was  that  of  Edward  Lus- 
combe.  The  next  instant  they  heard  a 
voice  say. 
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"It's  all  risfht,  sir,"  and  the  raesseno^er 
they  expected  jumped  upon  the  platform 
and  touched  his  hat  to  Mr.  Sterndale.  "  It's 
all  riglit,"  he  repeated ;  "  I've  got  the  cer- 
tificate— I've  found  her  just  in  time,  and 
have  set  her  free.  I  thought  you  would 
like  it  done  quietly,  so  I  got  a  man  to  go 
and  tell  the  vag^abond  that  the  authorities 
had  got  wind  of  the  matter,  and  that  he 
vv^ould  get  into  trouble  unless  he  let  her 
go  directly.  I  commissioned  the  man  to 
oifer  him  a  bribe.  He  took  five  hundred 
ducats;  and  Lady  Desborough  is  now  in 
Naples.  Here  are  all  the  papers,"  he  added, 
taking  a  small  leather  case  from  his  pocket. 

"  Thank  God !"  said  Arthur  Fairleigh,  in 
a  low,  hoarse  voice  ;  for  such  had  been  the 
agony  of  the  last  half  hour,  that  when  the 
object  of  his  hopes  was  thus  at  last  attained, 
he  could  hardly  speak.  "  Where  are  you 
off  to  ?"  he  said,  turning  to  Mr.  Luscombe  ; 
"  I  can't  wait  an  instant — we've  some  busi- 
ness to  see  about.     Leave  a  note  at  Stern- 
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dale's,  to  say  where  you  will  be.  We  shall 
scarcely  be  in  time  now,  and  you  know  we 
must  pick  up  Mr.  Morton  on  the  way,  other- 
wise Sir  Charles  may  not  believe  in  us. 
I  tell  you  what,  Sterndale,  you  drive  off 
straight  to  the  church,  and  I'll  come  on  as 
soon  as  I  can  with  the  lawyer." 

"  All  right,"  said  Mr.  Sterndale,  as  he 
jumped  into  the  cab  that  had  been  waiting 
for  them,  and  drove  straight  to  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square  ;  while  Mr.  Fairleigh  got 
into  another  and  went  to  Lincoln's  Inn, 
where  the  lawyer,  with  the  blue  bag  already 
noticed,  joined  him,  and  they  proceeded  at 
an  almost  dangerous  pace  to  St.  George's. 
Owing  to  a  stoppage  in  the  street,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Mr.  Sterndale  arrived  at  the 
vestry-door  just  as  Arthur  Fairleigh  and  the 
lawyer  drove  up,  and  found,  as  we  have 
before  seen,  the  wedding  guests  already  as- 
sembled. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Lady  Lilly  ford  indulges  in  a  Fit  of  Hysterics. 

T)UT  we  must  now  return  to  Portman 
-■-^  Square.  The  doctor  had  come  there 
just  after  Sir  Charles  had  departed  for  the 
church,  and  found  Beatrice  so  ill  that  he 
declared  it  would  be  certain  death  to  her  if 
she  left  her  room  that  day. 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  ? — there's  every- 
body waiting  for  her  in  the  church — she 
miLst  be  married  to-day,"  said  Lady  Lilly- 
ford,  in  an  excited  state. 

Dr.  Pillcox  was  driven  out  of  all  patience 
by  her  obstinacy,  and  said  in  a  severe  tone, 

"  If  you  wish  your  daughter  to  live,  ma- 
dam, you  must  keep  her  quiet,  and  not  agi- 
tate her  in  any  way." 
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So  saying,  he  gradually  got  her  out  of  the 
room,  and  drawing  down  the  blinds,  begged 
that  the  maid  would  keep  his  patient  as 
quiet  as  possible.  Lady  Lillyford,  being 
half  persuaded,  half  led  into  her  own  room, 
threw  herself  into  an  arm-chair  and  indulged 
in  the  deferred  fit  of  hysterics,  until  she  re- 
collected that  time  was  passing,  and  drying 
her  eyes,  said, 

"  Well,  I  will  go  without  her  to  my  own 
son's  marriage,  at  all  events." 

But  her  hair  and  bonnet,  which  in  her 
rage  and  disappointment  she  had  entirely 
displaced,  had  to  be  put  to  rights  again ; 
and  as  by  that  time  it  was  nearly  twelve 
o'clock,  she  decided  that  it  must  be  too  late, 
so  she  sat  down  in  despair,  and  bursting 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  bemoaned  her  sad  fate. 
Meantune  the  housemaid  was  trying  in  her 
simple  way  to  soothe  the  poor  girl. 

''  It's  past  the  time,  Miss  Lilly  ford,"  said 
she,  looking  at  the  ^^atch,  "  and  there's  no 
fear  about  it  now.     They  can't  do  nothing 
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after  twelve  o'clock ;"  and  she  muttered  to 
herself,  "poor  dear  lamb,  no  wonder,  if  all 
I  hears  be  true,  that  she  don't  like  to  marry 
him." 

"  And  yet  it  is  no  use  it's  being  past  the 
time,"  thought  Beatrice,  "for  they  will 
want  it  to  take  place  to-morrow — no,  Mon- 
day !" 

"  Oh !  Miss  Lilly  ford,  there  they  are 
comed  home!"  exclaimed  the  housemaid, 
running  to  the  window.  "There's  Mr.  Ro- 
land and  his  bride.  Mercy  !  how  fine  she 
do  look! — a'most  as  grand  as  the  Columbian 
or  the  enchanted  princess  in  the  pantomime, 
a-dancing  on  the  stage.  And  there's  master 
— and  oh,  my !  what  a  lot  of  fine  people  ; 
and  them's  the  bridesmaids,  I  s'pose,  with 
cherry  ribbons  streaming  down  their  backs, 
and  the  veils  a-blowing  about,  and  now  it's 
comed  on  to  rain.  But  Mr.  Storks,  he's  got 
the  carpet  out,  so  the  white  sating  shoes 
won't  be  spoiled." 

Then  the  housemaid  went  on  making  her 
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comments  on  the  different  arrivals,  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  amuse  and  distract  poor 
Beatrice  as  she  lay  on  her  bed;  for  Dr.  Pill- 
cox  had  insisted  on  her  getting  into  it  again. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened,  and 
Sir  Cliarles,  with  her  brother  Roland,  ap- 
peared. The  former  ran  and  kissed  her 
pale  cheek  with  an  amount  of  affection  that 
he  had  never  before  shown. 

'^  Cheer  up,  darling,"  said  he.  ^'  Thank 
God,  your  troubles  are  ended." 

"Why,  Beatrice — dear  old  girl,"  said  Ro- 
land, "what's  this? — how  have  you  got  so 
ill  ? — why  are  you  so  thin  and  white,  and 
your  eyes  so  hollow  ? — I  should  never  have 
known  you  I  Was  it  because  you  did  not 
like  to  marry  that  scoundrel  ?  By  Jove ! 
you  had  a  narrow  escape,  too — confound 
the  rascal ! — when  he  had  all  the  time  got 
another  wife  alive !" 

"Yes,  it's  true,"  said  Sir  Charles;  "so 
]iow  cheer  up,  and  she  shall  be  never  asked 
again  to  do  anything  she  don't  like.     So  try 
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and   smile,   darling,   for,   believe  me,   your 
troubles  are  over." 

"  How — what  ?  Are  Roland's  debts  paid 
without  my — without  my  marrying  ?  Oh  ! 
thank  God !"  said  Beatrice,  bursting  into 
tears — but  they  were  tears  of  joy. 

"Yes,  the  rascal  did  pay  my  debts,"  said 
Roland,  "  and  that's  the  worst  of  it — I  hate 
to  be  beholden  to  such  a  scoundrel.  I 
should  like  to  be  rich  enough  to  pay  it  back 
this  minute — and,  by  Jove,  I'll  try  to  do  so 
some  day." 

"  Of  course  that  must  be  done,"  said  Sir 
Charles ;  mentally  adding,  "I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  how,  if  this  claim  is  successful." 

But  he  determined  to  say  nothing  to  any- 
one as  to  his  fear  of  losing  the  estate.  "  It 
would  be  time  enough,"  he  thought,  "  when 
the  blow  came ;  and  Roland  and  Clemmy 
had  better  enjoy  their  honeymoon  at  Oak- 
hampton  in  peace." 

"  There,  dry  your  eyes  now,"  said  Ro- 
land, as  he  again  kissed  Beatrice.      "  Cheer 
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up,  for  nobody  should  be  unhappy  on  this 
joyous  day.  It  was  very  jolly  to  get  out, 
you  know,  I  can  tell  you.  It  was  a  queer 
lot  I  found  there  too." 

Then  as  he  suddenly  remembered  what 
in  his  excitement  he  had  forgotten — ^how, 
and  by  whose  means  he  had  got  out — he 
coloured,  bit  his  lips,  and  finally  tried  to 
push  the  recollection  of  it  from  him  by  rat- 
tling on  in  the  same  strain — 

"  Yes — a  queer  kind  of  lodgings,"  he  said. 
"  All  my  fault,  though.  Now,  you  must  get 
well — I  will  send  Clemmy  to  you,  and  she'll 
help  to  cheer  you  up.  I  assure  you  she's 
very  jolly,  and  fond  of  you,  and  all  that. 
And  you  can't  think  how  cut  up  I  feel  to 
think  of  your  having  been  so  near  marrying 
that  blackguard.  I  shan't  be  satisfied  until 
I've  paid — paid  the  money  ;  and  I'm  glad  I 
didn't  come  across  him  after  I'd  heard  about 
his  other  wife ;  for  I  suppose  it's  better  kept 
quiet :  eh  ?  You're  not  well  enough,  I'm 
afraid  to  come  down  ?     No,  I  suppose  not. 
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Well,  yoiill  be  all  right  to-morrow.  I'm 
so  liungr}'',  for  I  haven't  exactly  had  a  French 
chef  lately,  you  know.  God  bless  you  now  ! 
I  shall  see  you  again  before  we're  off."  And 
dismissing  from  his  mind  all  but  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  present  moment,  he  bounded 
down  stairs  into  the  drawin^f-room,  where  the 
guests  were  arriving  for  the  wedding-break- 
fast. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

t 

In  her  delight  at  seeing  her  son  Roland^  Lady 
Lilly  ford  loses  one  of  her  frizettes. 


L 


ADY  LILLYFORD  bad  been  m  the 
act  of  rearranoino;  ber  coiffure  when 
tbe  party  returned,  but  ber  anxiety  to  see 
Roland  was  so  great,  tbat  nowwben  sbe  heard 
his  voice  sbe  ran  half  way  downstairs  with 
one  of  ber  frizette's  banging  down  which  had 
got  entangled  in  ber  bonnet,  and  threw  her- 
self into  bis  arms, 

''Poor  darling  Roland — bow  thin  he's 
grown !" 

"  No  wonder,  mother ;  I  think  it  was  no 
joke  to  be  shut  up  all  day  and  all  night,  and 
have  nobody  to  speak  to  but " 
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"  AVell,  it's  all  passed  now,  dear  boy — and. 
you  are  going  to  be  very  bappy  and  turn 
over  a  new  leaf,  are  you  not  ?" 

"  That  I  am,  for  the  old  leaf  was  anything 
but  pleasant;  I  often  said  so — but  having  been 
all  along  so  confoundedly  done  up,  I  had  no 
chance  but  .to  risk  another  throw  of  the 
dice — I  liate  it  like  poison — no  fear  of  my 
ever  taking  to  it  again.  But,  I  say,  what's 
the  matter  with  your  bonnet?  Oh,  well,  make 
haste,  go  and  be  rigged  out  better — then 
come  down,  dear  mother,  and  let  us  all  be 

jolly."      . 

"But  where  is  Sir  Be  van?  And  how 
does  he  bear  the  disappointment  about  Bea- 
trice ?" 

"  Oh,  never  mind  him — my  father  will 
tell  you  all  about  that  by-and-bye ;  let  that 
remain  for  the  present — no  need  to  talk 
about  it  yet." 

''  No,"  said  Sir  Charles,  who  joined  them 
at  that  moment,  "better  not.  He's  gone  home, 
and  I'll  explain  another  time." 
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"  How  very  odd  !  He's  not  offended,  is 
he?" 

Sir  Charles  aiFected  not  to  hear  this  ques- 
tion, and  hurried  down  stairs. 

"  Then  he's  not  coming  to  the  breakfast  ? 
Well,  I'll  go  and  put  myself  to  rights,"  said 
Lady  Lillyford  to  Roland,  who  was  also  mak- 
ing his  escape,  to  avoid  further  questions  at 
thatmoment;  "but  really  I  was  so  dreadfully 
upset  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  doing  when 
Dr.  Pillcox  said  Beatrice  must  go  to  bed 
again,  instead  of  being  married.  I  am  sure 
he's  a  very  stupid  man." 

Sir  Charles  Lillyford  now  remembered 
that  some  explanation  was  due  to  Mrs.  Dron- 
ington,  whose  fatal  letter  was  still  carefully 
concealed  in  his  pocket,  for  she  would  hear 
that  Roland's  marriage  had  taken  place,  and 
no  one  had  informed  her  that  the  day  was 
even  fixed.  So  he  went  into  the  library  and 
resolved  to  write  a  note  before  he  joined  the 
company.  He  told  her,  as  well  as  he  could, 
that   the   marriage   had  been  unexpectedly 
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hastened,  owing  to  some  arrangements  of  Sir 
Bevan  Desborougli,  but  that  there  had  been 
no  time  to  tell  her  except  by  the  telegram,  in 
which  he  had  asked  her  to  come ;  and  that  if 
she  had  received  it  correctly,  she  would  have 
arrived  in  time  to  be  present  at  her  grand- 
son's marriage. 

"  A  bright  idea  that  of  mine,"  thought 
Sir  Charles.  ^'  I  really  don't  know  how  I 
could  have  contrived  to  make  such  a  clever 
excuse.  It's  the  kmd  of  thing  Clemmy 
would  say.  Well,  I  hate  that  way  of  going 
on,  but  just  to  get  myself  out  of  the  scrape 
for  once.     They  did  get  me  into  it  so." 

He  then  wrote  down  the  telegram  as  he 
had  intended  it  to  be,  and  expressed  his  sur- 
prise how  "Beatrice"  could  have  got  changed 
into  "  niece,"  and  how  "  come  "  could  have 
been  changed  into  "  send."  "  Beatrice  is 
very  ill,  and  wishes  to  see  you ;  pray  come 
at  once."  The  reader  already  knows  that 
when  it  reached  the  Telegrapli-office  the 
paper  stood  so    (by  the   aid   of  Clemray's 
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amendments)  : — "Your  niece  is  very  ill,  and 
wishes  to  see  you;  pray  send  at  once." 

Sir  Charles  concluded  his  letter  with  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  Mrs.  Dronington  would 
come  soon  to  town  ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  Bea- 
trice is  longing  to  see  you^  and  she  is  ill — 
really  very  ill." 

When  this  letter  was  finished  to  his  satis- 
faction, and  deposited  in  the  letter-box.  Sir 
Charles  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
with  a  sense  of  present  relief  at  seeing  his 
son  safely  married,  he  determined  to  enjoy 
himself  as  much  as  circumstances  would 
permit. 

Of  course  the  illness  of  Beatrice,  which 
confined  her  to  her  room  upstairs,  cast  a 
shade  of  gloom  over  the  party,  but  still 
there  was  the  usual  amount  of  jokes,  and 
speeches,  and  toasts,  all  of  which  Clemmy 
fully  enjoyed,  for  Roland  was  in  high  spirits, 
and  she  saw  that  some  of  the  bridesmaids, 
as  well  as  the  younger  portions  of  inex- 
perienced young  ladies,  deemed  her  most 
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fortunate  to  have  obtained  sucli  a  fascinat- 
ing and  handsome  husband.  They  were  to 
start  by  the  three  o'clock  train,  for  the 
journey  to  Oakhampton  Hall  was  long.  So 
Clemmy  went  to  change  her  dress,  and  wish 
Beatrice  good-bye,  a  little  before  that  hour. 
The  lilac  moire  dress,  in  which  she  attired 
herself  with  great  satisfaction,  had  been  an 
object  of  especial  care  and  anxious  thought. 
For  she  had  remembered  Lady  Horatia's 
observation  that  the  going  away  dress  was 
even  of  more  consequence  than  the  wedding 
attire,  and  that  nothing  showed  vulgarity  so 
much  as  a  want  of  due  taste  shown  on  that 
important  part  of  the  day's  business.  There- 
fore she  had  determined  it  was  to  be  fault- 
less, and  that  the  bonnet  and  mantilla  should 
harmonize  with  it  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner. 

"  I'm  sure  Lady  Horatia  herself,  or  that 
particular  Mrs.  Winchfield,  could  not  have 
chosen  anything  in  better  taste,"  said  Clemmy, 
as  she  tied  her  bonnet-strings,  gave  a  finish- 
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ing  stroke  to  her  mantilla,  and  arranged  the 
folds  of  the  skirt. 

"  Dear  me,  I  was  nearly  forgetting  Trixey," 
she  said,  when  she  was  halfway  downstairs ; 
"  I  must  just  wish  her  good-bye,  though." 

So  she  turned  back,  and  found  Beatrice 
looking  very  much  flushed  and  excited,  but 
in  better  spirits,  and  more  hopeful  than 
Clemmy  had  seen  her  for  a  long  time. 

'^  Good-bye,  darling  Trixey.  I  shall  be 
late  if " 

"  Oh !  stop  a  moment,"  said  Beatrice. 
"  Do  remember  your  promise  to  see  Elfrida 
Somerton,  and  tell  her  I  so  long  to  hear 
about  her.  Write  to  me  all  about  her  and 
her  mother — pray  do  !  And  tell  her  how 
ill  I  have  been,  and  ask  her  to  write." 

"  I  will,  indeed.  I  will  go  to  see  her — 
that  is,  as  soon  as  it  will  be  proper  for  me 
to  see  anyone,"  said  Clemmy,  with  a  little 
toss  of  her  head,  to  indicate  her  feelings  of 
propriety.  "  There,  I  must  go  now — indeed 
I  shall  be  late  for  the  train." 
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"  Pooh — nonsense,"  said  Roland,  putting 
in  his  head  at  the  door ;  "  there's  a  good 
half  hour  yet,  and  I  am  come  to  have  a 
little  talk  with  the  dear  old  girl — yes,  you 
may  go  down,  and  show  your  finery  to  all 
the  admiring  eyes." 

"  I  want  Clemmy  and  you  to  see  those 
dear  good  Somertons,  Roland,"  said  Beatrice. 
**  She  has  promised  to  do  so,  but  pray  keep 
her  up  to  it,  and  .  .  .  and  I  wish  she  could 
have  seen  her  poor  mother ;  you  have  no 
idea  what  an  interesting  old  person  she  is." 

"■  Is  she  ?     Why,  how  do  you  know  ?" 

"  I  saw  her  one  day ;  Clemmy  will  tell 
you  about  it,  if  you  ask  her,  for  she  said 
I  was  not  to  tell  anyone,  and  so  I  never 
did,"  said  Beatrice  with  a  sigh,  thinking  of 
that  wretched  day,  and  remembering  that  it 
was  the  beginning  of  her  troubles.  "  And 
.  .  .  and  there  are  such  delightful  people  at 
Ferncote  too ;  do  see  them.  I  met  them  in 
London  at  the  first  ball  I  went  to." 

'•Oh,  the  Fairleighs;  did  you?      Well, 

G  2 
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we'll  do  what  we  can ;  but  you  know  my 
mother  cut  all  these  neighbours ;  and  per- 
haps they  won't  like  to  be  noticed  now  by 
us." 

^'  That's  just  what  I  am  afraid  of,"  said 
Beatrice.  "But  at  all  events  the  Somertons 
would  not  mind  it,  I  know.  They  would 
never  be  hufiy,  and " 

"  But  how  ill  you  look,  dearest !"  said 
Roland,  who  was  afraid  she  was  going  to 
faint.  "  Here,  smell  these  salts,  and  I  am 
sure  you  ought  not  to  talk.  What  is  the 
matter  with  you,  darling  ?  Oh !  pray  do 
get  well,  for  I  am  fonder  of  you,  dear  old 
girl,  than  anybody  in  the  world,  indeed  I 
am,  and  would  do  more  to  please  you," 
added  he,  kissing  her.  "  Remember  you 
get  well  now  at  once.  You  will  be  coming 
down  to  Oakhampton  before  long,  I  suppose. 
Ah !  you  like  the  idea  of  that,  I  see.  Why, 
we  shall  all  have  some  jolly  fun  there  yet ! 
Now  I  must  be  oiF!" 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Clemmy  thinks  one  should  always  begin  as  one 
means  to  go  on. 

fTlHE  old  shoes  were  duly  thrown  after 
-■-  the  bridal  carriage,  while  the  assembled 
guests  looked  out  from  the  windows  and 
balconies  to  see  the  departure  of  the  bridal 
pair,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  crowd  which 
usually  congregate  in  London  streets  on  such 
occasions. 

Clemmy  had  engaged  and  sent  down  a 
few  servants,  and  also  some  articles  of 
modern  furniture,  to  make  her  own  room 
what  she  considered  comfortable.  Lady 
Lill}^ord's  bedroom  had  been  prepared  by 
the   bride's   express   wish,    for   it  was    the 
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grandest  room,  and  as  Lady  Lillyford  de- 
clared she  would  never  sleep  in  it  again, 
Clemmy  liked  the  bravado  feeling  of  show- 
ing that  she  was  above  any  such  foolish  fears 
01'  imaginings.  Besides,  Clemmy  had  deter- 
mined to  begin  with  a  high  hand. 

"  One  should  always  begin  as  they  mean 
to  go  on,"  she  said,  repeating  to  herself  this 
well-worn  maxim ;  and  any  spectator  of 
Clemmy's  prenuptial  arrangements  would 
easily  have  perceived  that  Sir  Charles  and 
Lady  Lillyford  would  soon  be  mere  ciphers 
in  their  own  house.  By  means  of  weight 
and  angles,  and  a  total  absence  of  sensitive- 
ness, she  would  reign  supreme  over  them  all. 

A  few  modern  chairs  and  a  dressing-table 
covered  with  muslin  and  pink  ribbons,  re- 
placed the  old  table  and  chairs  of  carved 
oak  which  were  formerly  there.  But  an 
antique  cabinet  still  stood  in  the  corner  near 
the  deep  bay  window.  Clemmy  thought  it 
looked  gloomy,  and  resolved  to  have  it  re- 
placed by  a  new  hanging  wardrobe.    "  For," 
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said  she,  ^'  there  is  never  half  room  enough 
for  one's  dresses  in  these  old-fashioned  places. 
And  then  I  must  change  the  bed-curtains  for 
some  cheerful  chintz.  These  heavy  velvet 
hangings  are  not  at  all  the  thing." 

Still,  in  spite  of  the  old-fashioned  furni- 
ture, Clemmy  felt  very  proud  to  be  the 
future  mistress  of  such  a  fine  old  place. 
And  this  feeling  was  increased  the  next 
morning  as  she  looked  over  the  splendid 
park  from  the  window  of  the  beautiful 
drawing-room  ;  and  indeed  her  spirits  rose 
to  such  a  height,  that,  as  she  said  to  Roland, 
she  felt  ready  to  jump  over  the  moon. 

"Don't  you?"  she  added.  "Ah!  I  see 
you  are  looking  at  the  trees  that  are  marked 
to  be  cut  down,  and  I'm  afraid  you  don't 
like  it  now.  But,  do  you  know,  I  really 
think  it  will  be  a  great  improvement,  as 
then  there  will  be  a  view  all  over  the  park 
and  the  river." 

"  No,  I  certainly  do  not  think  it  would  be 
any  improvement.     My  poor  father  is  most 
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anxious  to  save  them,  and  I  was  in  Iiopes 
you  would  be  able  to  give  orders  tliat  tliey 
should  be  spared.  1  thought  my  father 
asked  you." 

"  Oh  !  but,  Roland,  just  remember  all  we 
have  to  do.  The  whole  house  wants  reno- 
vating— it  requires,  at  least,  two  thousand 
to  make  it  really  beautiful." 

"  I  cannot  see  what  it  wants — it's  all  in 
perfect  repair.  If  you  would  lend  my 
father  a  thousand  pounds  just  to  save  them, 
he  will  pay  you  back  as  soon  as  he  can  get 
over  this  succession-duty.  You  know  that, 
owing  to  my  fault  and  the  London  house, 
he  hasn't  got  the  money  to  save  them  now." 

"  Yes,  but  it's  all  tied  up — my  money,  I 
mean ;  I  could  only  lend  it  out  of  my  in- 
come, and  that  I  can't  do,  for  I  must  have 
this  house  done  up  at  once — the  saloon,  at 
all    events.     Your  mother   promised  me  I 

should ;  and  if  Sir  Charles  is  so  me 1 

mean  so  particular  as  not  to  pay  for  it,  then 
I  must  advance  it,  for  I  have  half  ordered 
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the  tilings,  and  I  shall  want  the  thousand 
pounds  ready  for  that,  and  more." 

*'  Yes,  but  you  can  unorder  them,  I 
know ;  and  poor  Beatrice  admires  all  the 
old  things.  I  must  say,  for  my  part,  I 
should  be  very  sorry  that  she  should  not 
find  them  all  here  when  she  comes." 

"  Oh  !  Trixey  knows  nothing  about  such 
matters,"  said  Clemmy ;  "  she  really  has 
had  no  experience — she  has  seen  nothing  of 
the  world — she  is  but  a  mere  child.  But  I 
know  you  think  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  equal  to  her,"  she  added,  with  a 
dawnmg  of  jealousy  in  her  heart,  that 
brought  the  angry  colour  mto  her  cheeks. 
"  Really,  I  am,  at  all  events,  as  good  a 
judge  as  Trixey,  I  assure  you  ;  and  I  think 
/  am  the  person  to  be  consulted  now." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  call  her  Trixey — 
I  hate  all  those  abbreviations  that  are  so 
intensely  vulgar — Trixey,  Clemmy,  Meely ; 
and  I  am  sure  nothing  can  be  less  like  the 
word  '  Trixey '  than  poor  Beatrice  herself 
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But  about  those  oaks,"  he  added,  after  a 
pause,  "just  put  on  your  hat  and  we'll  go 
there,  and  then  you'll  see  what  fine  trees 
they  are — quite  the  pride  of  the  country  for 
miles  round.  I  have  heard  that  in  the  late 
Sir  Edward's  time,  thirty  or  forty  people,  or 
more,  have  dined  up  in  that  part  where  the 
branches  divide." 

"  Well,  really,  I  can't  say  that  I  see  there 
is  any  great  beauty  at  all.  But  I'll  come 
out  into  the  garden,  and  we'll  see,  for  it's  a 
lovely  morning." 

It  was  one  of  those  beautiful  May  morn- 
ings when  all  nature  seems  to  be  full  of 
thankfulness — when,  if  we  are  out  of  sorts, 
the  hum  of  insects,  the  song  of  birds,  the 
perfume  of  flowers,  seem  to  reproach  us  for 
harbouring  any  prideful,  discordant,  or  re- 
sentful feelings.  Yet  Clemmy  was  much 
annoyed  at  her  husband  persisting  about  the 
oaks,  and  she  said,  as  she  passed  under  the 
shade  of  one  of  the  largest, 

"  Now,  really  I  think  this  tumble-down 
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old  tree  seems  only  to  obstruct  the  fine 
view.  Ha — Avhat's  that  ? — who  is  laughing  ?" 

"  I  suppose  the  rooks,"  said  Roland  ; 
"  but  it  did  sound  like  a  laugh.  And  yet 
there  is  no  one  in  sight.  I  am  afraid  the 
men  may  come  at  any  moment  to  cut  them 
down,  if  I  do  not  give  orders  to  the  con- 
trary ;  so  pray,  dear  Clemmy,  think  it  over, 
and  make  up  your  mind." 

"  My  mind  is  quite  made  up,"  said  she, 
with  an  angry  flush  on  her  cheeks,  and  a 
pout  on  her  round  thick  lips. 

"  Ah !  but,  Clemmy,  you'll  think  a  little, 
and  then — besides,  I  now  fancy  T  can  just 
remember  some  lines  my  poor  cousin's,  Sir 
Edward's  old  housekeeper  here  used  to  say 
when  I  was  a  child,  and  which  she  said  were 
as  old  as  the  place  itself — 

'  When  the  oaken  boughs  shall  fall — 
Gare  the  heir  of  Oakden  Hall.' 

"  The  common  people  always  call  Oakharap- 
ton,  Oakden.  Somehow  I  should  not  like 
to  run  counter  to  these  old  lines.     Strange 
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that  I  never  thouglit  of  them  before.  The 
old  housekeeper  used  to  rock  to  and  fro,  as 
she  chanted  them  to  a  kind  of  old  tune, 
and  used  to  shake  her  head  at  me  in  an 
awful  kind  of  way,  that  always  rather 
frightened  me.  But  Beatrice  was  her  fa- 
vourite. You  will  save  them  now,  Clemmy, 
will  you  not  ?" 

"  What  nonsense ! — ^how  can  you  be  so 
superstitious? — and  if  you  don't  like  the 
name  of  Clemmy,  I  wonder  you  call  me  by 
it.  And,  in  fact,  I  always  wanted  it  to  be 
Tina,  which  is  so  much  prettier." 

"  What !  you  Tina !  You  are  the  largest 
specimen  of  womankind  to  be  Tina  that  one 
ever  saw — Tina  gives  the  idea  of  some  one 
very  small  and  fairy-like." 

"  Ah  !  'and  you  like  small  women,  I  know. 
Lady  Horatia  is  very  fairy-like." 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  bring  up 
Lady  Horatia  now  on  all  occasions — you 
know  very  well  what  attracted  me  to  her." 

''  Perhaps  the  same  reason  that  attracted 
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you  to  me,"  said  Clemmy,  with  a  mixture  of 
irony  and  badinage — "  to  get  your  debts 
paid." 

"  Oh !  Clemmy,  don't  let  us  quarrel  now, 
for  if  we  begin  so  soon,  what  will  become  of 
us  before  the  honeymoon  is  half  over?" 
said  Roland,  looking  half  worried  and  half 
bored. 

She  was  softened  by  this  appeal,  and 
putting  her  arm  within  his,  said, 

"  Oh !  no,  dear  Roland,  that  we  won't. 
Come,  let  us  look  at  the  garden ;  and  then 
I  want  you  to  take  me  up  on  that  height, 
where  the  fine  view  is  that  Trixey  is  always 
raving  about." 

^'  Oh  !  is  she?  Let  us  go  up  there  now. 
It  is  a  very  fine  view — I  am  glad  Beatrice 
likes  it." 

Clemmy  was  inclined  to  be  jealous  again, 
but  slie  remembered  that  it  would  annoy 
Roland,  so  she  put  a  force  upon  herself,  and 
they  sauntered  slowly  up  the  hill.  But  the 
sun  was  hot,    and   Clemmy's   moire   dress 
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was  heavy  ;  she  complained  of  fatigue  before 
they  reached  the  top,  and  expressed  her 
wish  that  they  should  defer  seeing  the  view 
until  another  day. 

"  After  all,  I  am  convinced  it  can  be 
nothing  so  very  wonderful,"  she  said,  "  to  a 
person  like  me,  who  has  seen  all  the  lions 
abroad  ;  and  Trixey  is  such  a  mere  child — 
she  can  be  no  judge.    Let  us  go  down  now." 

Then  she  began  talking  and  laughing 
gaily  on  other  matters  as  they  walked  down 
the  hill  again  towards  home.  But  Roland 
felt  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  disappointment 
which  he  could  not  shake  off.  Clemmy,  on 
her  wedding-day,  making  the  best  of  her- 
self, and  Clemmy  at  Oakhampton  trampling 
on  good  taste,  in  ways  that  seemed  almost 
innumerable,  were  two  very  diiferent  peo- 
ple. Yesterday  he  was  looking  forward  to 
a  bright  future;  now,  to  tell  the  honest 
truth,  he  was  making  the  best  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

Happiness. 

npHE  grove  of  fine  beech  trees  which  co- 
-■-  vered  the  summit  of  Oakden  Hill  was 
just  outside  of  the  park,  where  it  bounded 
the  Ferncote  property  ;  and  had  Roland  and 
his  ^\dfe  reached  the  grove  that  day,  they 
would  have  seen  two  people  sitting  under 
the  shade  of  the  beeches — namely,  Elfrida 
Somerton  and  Edward  Luscombe,  who  were 
enjo}dng  the  most  unalloyed  happiness  this 
world  can  afford. 

But  we  must  now  go  back  a  few  hours, 
to  relate  what  took  place  at  Westgate 
House  on  the  day  Edward  Luscombe  had 
been  invited  by  Mr.  Mordaunt  to  come  to 
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the  Rectory  immediately  on  liis  arrival 
in  England.  He  had  left  London  by  the 
three  o'clock  tram  the  day  before — the 
same  train  that  brought  Clemmy  and  Ro- 
land to  Oakhampton.  Xone  of  the  party 
knew  what  day  he  was  likely  to  come,  for 
they  had  not  heard  from  him  since  the 
letter  arrived  which  had  caused  Elfrida  so 
much  happiness  on  the  preceding  Tuesday, 
and  which  it  may  be  remembered  she  and 
Mrs.  Somerton  took  to  show  Peggy  and  her 
brother,  when  they  were  discovered  in  such 
a  state  of  excitement  at  the  disclosures  of 
Mr.  Sterndale. 

Elfrida  had  endeavoured  to  feel  con- 
vinced that  Edward  Luscombe  could  not 
possibly  arrive  before  the  following  week  at 
soonest,  and  yet  she  often  found  herself,  to- 
wards evening,  looking  out  on  the  road  from 
Hollington,  some  parts  of  which  could  be 
seen  from  the  bay-window  of  the  Httle 
drawing-room. 

It  happened  so  on  this  particular  evening 
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— the  evening  of  the  day  when  Clemmy 
and  Roland  were  married — Elfrida  found 
herself  gazing  up  the  winding  road  instead 
of  on  the  book  she  held  in  her  hand. 

Mrs.  Somerton  divined  her  thoughts,  and 
said  with  a  smile, 

"  Yes,  he  can't  possibly  come,  and  yet — 
you  do  not  feel  so  sure  that  yonder  cloud 
of  dust  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridore  mav 
not  be  caused  by  the  very  omnibus  in  which 
he  may  be.  And  I  think  you  feel  as  if  he 
were  there." 

"No,  I  only  feel  as  if  he  were  really  near 
me,  and  I  am  too  happy  almost  to  wish  for 
any  change." 

"Not  even  his  arrival  ?" 

"Well,  it's  very  odd — I  hardly  know 
how  to  put  it  into  words.  But  I  am  so 
happy  in  anticipation  that  I  can  afford  to 
wait  for  the  reality — or  rather  the  realit}- 
seems  present ;  yet  (oh !  how  shall  I  express 
myself?)  seems  to  be,  as  it  were,  at  contem- 
plating distance.     I  seem  to  be  taking  it  in 
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thoroughly — while  it  slowly  approaches 
me. 

''I  understand  what  you  mean,"  said  Mrs. 
Somerton.  "  You  are  almost  afraid  of  be- 
ing disturbed  whilst  the  certainty  is  yet  so 
new.  It  is  like  being  afraid  to  move  or 
speak  while  we  are  listening  to  some  en- 
trancing strain,  that  puts  all  our  senses  into 
a  state  of  harmony." 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean  ;  and  yet  I 
feel  too  glad  to  be  disturbed  by  an  increase 
of  joy  ;  and,  do  you  know,  that  I  think  our 
minds  become  more  easily  filled  by  happi- 
ness than  they  do  by  misery — there  seems 
to  be  no  space  for  more,  and  we  tremble  at 
the  idea  of  any  change  ;  whereas  misery 
feels  always  as  if  it  might  be  increased,  but 
still  that  the  very  increase  of  it  would  be 
less  endurable  than  the  present  suffering." 

"It  is  that  human  beings  were  created  for 
happiness,  and  not  misery.  And  therefore 
perhaps  they  have  the  power  of  being 
more  easily  filled  with  it,  to  the  exclusion 
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of  all  extraneous  ideas  or  anxieties.  Misery 
and  discord  can  never  last  long  in  a  being 
created  for  harmony,  if  that  being  acts  up  to 
its  highest  and  best  instincts." 

''  Yes,  that  is  the  case;"  but  a  few  moments 
after  a  quiver  came  over  Elfrida's  lips,  tears 
filled  her  wistful  eyes,  and  she  said,  ^^.  Yet, 
now  that  it  is  getting  dark,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  it  would  be  an  increase  of  joy 
to  see  him  safe  with  my  own  real  eyes,  not 
merely  with  my  mental  vision,  after  all  his 
perils  and  escapes.  But  you  see  I  could  not 
have  felt  he  was  in  that  omnibus  we  saw,  or 
he  would  have  been  here  before  now." 

''  Scarcely,  because  it  would  deposit  him 
and  his  luggage  at  the  Mordaunts'.  You  did 
not  expect  that  he  would  rush  off  from  them 
without  saying  a  word,  I  hope  ?" 

"  No,  certainly  not ;  and  what  a  delicious 
evening,"  she  said,  going  to  the  window. 
''See,  the  moon  is  just  rising  from  behind 
the  old  church  tower,  and  shining  over  Oak- 
hampton  Manor,  and  how  sweet  the  violets 
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are!  I  will  go  out  into  the  garden  and  gather 
some  for  yon." 

"Do,  my  child,  and  some  of  the  honey- 
suckles, and  enjoy  the  view  from  the  mound, 
for  it  is  quite  a  night  to  luxuriate  in  the 
open  air.  But  I  must  not  be  out  in  it,  you 
know,  and  besides,  you  are  just  in  the  mood 
to  be  quite  alone  and  hear  no  sound  but  the 
whispered  silence  of  nature.  Never  mind 
the  Irish  bull,  you  know  what  I  mean,  the 
gentle  hum  of  insects,  the  rustle  of  leaves, 
and  all  the  soft  breathing  which  can  be  felt, 
rather  than  heard,  in  the  stillness  of  such  a 
night  as  this." 

Elfrida  went  out,  but  before  she  had 
gathered  many  violets  she  saw  a  figure  com- 
ing along  the  road,  which  caused  the  scenery 
of  Sorrento,  the  blue  Mediterranean,  the  per- 
fume-laden orange  groves,  and  vine-shaded 
heights  to  become  more  distinct  to  her  mind 
than  the  garden  where  she  then  stood, — for, 
it  was  there  she  had  first  known  and  loved 
Edward  Luscombe.     Nearer  and  nearer  it 
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approaclied,  the  same  bounding,  joyous  step, 
that  had  often  sounded  there  beneath  the 
Itahan  terrace  wall.  And  the  southern 
perfume  of  orange  -  flowers  predominated 
even  over  the  sweet-scented  violets  she  held 
in  her  hand.  He  had  not  then  declared  his 
love,  and  the  same  feeling  of  shrinking  hope 
and  fear  for  a  moment  prevented  her  from 
hurrying  towards  the  spot  where  she  knew 
her  now  affianced  husband  stood. 

But  the  next  moment  an  arm  encircled 
her  waist,  and  she  found  herself  in  his  em- 
brace. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Old  Journal. 

npHE  next  morningEdwardLuscombecame 
-*-  to  Westgate  House  so  early,  that  nei- 
ther Mrs.  Somerton  nor  Elfrida,  though  both 
were  early  risers,  was  yet  dressed.  Whilst 
lie  was  waiting  for  them  in  the  drawing-room, 
a  maid  brought  him  from  Mrs.  Somerton  a 
parcel  and  a  note  written  hastily  in  pencil. 
The  note  ran  thus: 

"  Open  the  parcel  and  read  the  manu- 
script from  the  page  where  I  have  put  in  a 
mark.  It  is  the  diary  of  the  late  Lady 
Lillyford,  which  Sir  Charles  allowed  me  to 
take  out  of  an  Indian  cabinet  at  Oakhamp- 
ton,  because  she  had  written  me  word,  a 
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short  time  before  her  death,  that  she  in- 
tended it  for  nie.  Read  it  carefully,  for  it 
is  yourself  that  it  concerns.  I  should  have 
given  it  to  you  last  night,  but  it  was  so  late 
when  you  arrived,  and  you  had  so  much  to 
say,  that  I  thought  I  had  better  defer  doing 
so  until  this  morning." 

With  a  strange  feeling  of  emotion,  which 
he  could  neither  account  for  nor  express,  he 
tore  open  the  parcel,  and  opening  the  manu- 
script where  a  book-marker  had  been  placed 
in  it,  read  as  follows  :  — 

"  A  kind  of  presentiment  at  times  comes 
over  me  that  my  darling  s  future  life  will  be 
one  of  many  crosses  and  troubles.  It  may 
be  fanciful,  but  this  idea  has  gained  more 
possession  of  me  since  I  have  discovered  a 
little  mark  just  hke  a  red  cross  on  his  shoul- 
der." 

"  This  confirms  what  Sterndale  told  me 
yesterday  morning,  and  Miss  Mordaunt 
is  so  full  of,"  thought  he,  after  reading 
the   passage   again    and  again,   as  if  to  as- 
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sure  himself  that  he  read  it  correctly. 
"  And  I  have  a  mark  like  that,  now  I  come 
to  think  of  it ;  and  as  a  corroborative  evi- 
dence, it  certainly  is  startling.  They  say, 
too,  that  I  am  very  like  her ;  and  I  have 
often  wondered  why  I  never  could  bring 
myself  to  feel  that  she — that  I  had  a  mo- 
ther  living." 

He  took  up  the  manuscript  again,  and  the 
tears  came  into  his  eyes  as  he  read  the  pas- 
sage slowly  once  more.  The  paper  was  dis- 
coloured, and  the  ink  had  grown  pale,  but 
the  traces  of  unsteadiness  in  the  hand  of  the 
writer  were  unmistakeable. 

"  God  knows  what  she  suffered  !"  he  said 
aloud.  "  Here  is  the  fresh  physical  evi- 
dence of  her  mind's  agony  two-and-twenty 
years  after  her  death." 

"  Yes,  it  is  so  dreadfully  sad,"  said  Elfri- 
da,  who  entered  the  room  at  that  moment. 
"  But — I  feel  that — you  have  the  mark  she 
mentions " 

"I  have,"  he  said,  and  paused,  lost  in 
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thought.  "It  is  a  strange  corroboration  of 
something  Miss  Morclaunt  hinted  at  last 
night — a  discovery  or  supposition  which  I 
heard  of  yesterday  for  the  first  time,  when 
I  saw  Sterndale  and  Fairleigh  in  London ; 
but  they  were  so  full  of  the  other  thing, 
and  I  was  so  afraid  of  being  late  for  the 
train,  that  I  could  make  very  little  of  it. 
Miss  Mordaunt  talked  so  fast  about  it  yes- 
terday, that  I  was  more  confused  than  in- 
structed in  the  matter  ;  and  you  know  that 
directly  after  dinner  I  returned  here,  and 
stayed  until  eleven  o'clock,  so  that  I  have 
got  to  learn  the  particulars,  and  think  over 
them." 

"  And  now,"  said  Elfrida,  "  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  about  Beatrice  ;  you  know  you  only 
told  me  yesterday  the  bare  fact  that  she  had 
escaped  from  this  dreadful  snare." 

"  Yes,  I  will  tell  you  now  all  I  know ; 
and,  by-the-bye,  the  new-married  couple 
did  arrive  last  eveninc^  at  the  Hall.  The 
ringing  of  the  bells  that  we  heard  shortly 
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after  I  came  here  was  to  announce  their  ar- 
rival. Mr.  Mordaunt  saw  them  drive  through 
the  village.  Well,  Miss  Lillyford,  as  you 
know,  was  to  have  been  married  yesterday 
to  Sir  Bevan  Desborough,  a  great  scamp,  I 
knew,  but  worse  than  was  supposed,  as  it 
turned  out.  If  the  story  gets  about,  he 
won't  be  able  to  show  his  face.  His  only 
chance  is  that  those  who  knew  it  will  keep 
it  quiet  for  the  sake  of  poor  Miss  Lillyford. 
Well,  it  seems  that  he  had  married  a  Nea- 
politan peasant  girl,  and,  a  year  or  so  after- 
wards— (but  really  it  sounds  too  bad  to  be 
true,  only  there  is  no  doubt  about  it) — he 
got  some  one  to  keep  her  out  of  the  way, 
under  pretence  that  she  was  mad,  in  order 
that  he  might  marry  an  heiress ;  so  that  when 
he  did  marry  the  said  heiress  whose  fortune 
he  is  now  enjoying,  and  who  died  (I  think) 
about  a  year  ago,  he  committed  bigamy.  The 
other  day  he  took  a  violent  caprice — I  can't 
call  it  anything  better — ^for  Miss  Lilljrford." 
"  But  what  made  her  accept  him  ?"  said 
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Elfrida,  quite  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  fact 
with  what  she  knew  of  Beatrice. 

*'The  screw,"  he  replied. 

"  The  screw — what  do  you  mean  ?" 

'^  I  mean  a  kind  of  influence  which,  thank 
God,  you  have  never  experienced." 

"  Yes,  now  I  understand — you  mean  that 
it  was  Lady  Lill}^ord's  doing ;  mamma  al- 
ways says  that  she  is  one  of  those  strange 
specimens  of  human  nature,  we  will  hope 
not  often  met  with,  who  always  carry  the 
point  they  have  in  view,  without  possessing 
any  one  of  the  qualities  which  are  generally 
considered  requisite  to  obtain  an  influence 
over  one's  fellow  creatures — a  mixture  of 
obtuseness,  insensibility,  and  obstinacy,  which 
ignores  all  opposition  brought  to  bear  against 
them,  and,  like  a  heavy  waggon  driving 
through  a  string  of  light  carriages,  bears 
down  all  opposition.  It  is  thus  that  Lady 
Lill}^ord  has  her  own  way,  and  carries  her 
points  where  good  and  clever  people  fail  in 
doing  so." 
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"  Yes ;  and  then  Sterndale  (for  things 
will  get  about,  you  know)  told  me  that  he 
had  heard  Sir  Be  van  had  paid  Roland  Lilly- 
ford's  debts  ;  for  Roland  Lillyford  was  ar- 
rested one  day,  and  Sir  Charles  having  but 
recently  come  into  the  property,  couldn't 
pay  the  money,  for  it  was  a  heavy  sum,  so 
Sir  Bevan,  who  has  lots  of  money,  paid  it ; 
and — then  there  was  some  story  about  a 
Miss  Somebody  having  contrived  to  make 
Sir  Bevan  pay  these  debts,  but  I  couldn't 
wait  to  hear  it." 

"Was  the  name  of  this  Miss,  Gubbings, 
do  you  remember?"  asked  Mrs.  Somerton, 
who  had  just  entered  the  room. 

"  That  was  it,  I  think." 

"I  thought  so,"  said  Mrs.  Somerton,  ring- 
ing the  bell  for  breakfast.  "  Then  that  is 
the  same  young  lady  who  was  married  to 
Roland  Lillyford  yesterday.  So  you  see 
they  were  all  in  league  against  poor  Bea- 
trice." 

"But   how   did  it   come   out   about   Sir 
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Be  van's  wife  ?"  asked  Elfrida.  "  What  an 
awfully  narrow  escape  !" 

"  Sterndale  did  it ;  but  I  couldn't  listen  to 
any  more,  or  I  should  have  been  late  for  the 
train,"  answered  Edward  Lusconibe. 

"And  about  Mr.  Fairleigh?"  asked  El- 
frida. "  Was  he  not  delighted  ? — or  can  he 
not  forgive  her  for  being  engaged  to  Sir 
Bevan  ?  You  know  he  liked  her  so  much, 
and  his  sisters  have  been  very  unhappy 
about  it ;  for  he  has  not  been  at  all  like  the 
same  person  since  he  heard  she  was  en- 
gaged." 

"  Well,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  did  notice 
something.  He  seemed  to  be  in  the  sulks, 
and  encouragmg  himself  in  it.  But  you 
promised  me  yesterday,"  he  added,  after  a 
pause,  "  to  walk  with  me  up  to  that  clump 
of  trees  on  the  hill.  Let  us  go  now — as 
soon  as  we  have  done  breakfast.  It  is  such 
a  lovely  morning." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Unsociahiliiy  of  Country  Neighbours. 

nOON  afterwards  Edward  and  Elfrida 
^^  set  out,  but  neither  during  the  walk, 
or  at  any  other  time  that  day,  was  there 
anything  more  said  about  the  manuscript 
and  its  results. 

"  How  strangely  the  view  from  this  spot 
speaks  to  the  heart,''  said  Elfrida,  when, 
wearied  with  the  steep  ascent,  she  sat  down 
under  the  shadow  of  a  spreading  beech-tree 
on  the  top  of  Oakden  Hill,  and  motioned 
to  Edward  to  take  his  place  beside  her. 

"  I  have  always  felt  it  so,"  said  he,  ^'  more 
than  any  other  landscape,  however  lovely, 
that  I  have  seen.     I  suppose  it  is  that  to  an 
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English  heart  such  an  English  landscape  as 
this  suggests  most  perfectly  the  idea  of 
home." 

"  And  so  you  are  going  to  study  the  law?" 
said  Elfrida,  after  a  pause. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  But  it  need  not  keep 
us  in  London,  you  know.  We  can  have  a 
little  cottage  in  one  of  the  environs,  where 
you  can  have  a  garden ;  and  we  can  come 
down  here  to  your  mother's  charming  old 
house  whenever  we  get  any  holidays.  And 
we  must  carry  her  with  us  up  to  London." 

''Yes,"  said  Elfrida,  "it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  leave  her  alone — I  should 
die  of  it,  even  with  you,"  she  added,  looking 
up  in  his  face  with  eyes  whose  expression 
had  haunted  his  dreams  when  he  was  far 
away,  and  had  eclipsed  even  the  orbs  of  the 
brilliant  Cunigunda. 

"  I  cannot  fancy  myself  so  cruel  as  to  take 
you  from  her,"  he  said,  "  and  I  think  she 
will  like  to  come  with  us.  I  do  not  wonder 
that   she  enjoys  her  residence  in  this  old 
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house.  But  I  agree  with  the  Mordaunts  in 
feeling  quite  resentful  that  the  county  does 
not  make  more  of  her  residence  here.  And 
I  think  it  would  be  better  for  herself  to 
be  occasionally  where  she  could  be  more 
surrounded  by  those  who  are  capable  of  ap- 
preciating her  talents  and  genius.  She  re- 
ceives plenty  of  praise  from  some  of  the  lead- 
ing Reviews,  but  still  her  extreme  deafness 
is  depressing,  and,  added  to  her  naturally 
low  opinion  of  herself,  makes  her  require 
more  of  the  cheering  effects  of  visible  ap- 
proval. To  have  the  kindly  and  sympathis- 
ing expressions  of  a  friend's  eye,  and  to  feel 
the  warm  pressure  of  a  friend's  hand,  is,  to 
such  a  sensitive  mind  as  Mrs.  Somerton's, 
worth  more  than  volumes  of  praise  in  cold 
print." 

"  Well,  I  should  have  thought  so  too, 
and  yet  her  enjoyment  of  the  scenery  is  so 
very  vivid." 

"  Yes ;  but  she  takes  that  in  her  mind's 
eye   everywhere,    and   she   can    never  re- 
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preach  herself  for  exaggerating  the  charms 
of  nature — whereas  I  see  that  she  does 
not  allow  herself  to  dwell  on  the  approval 
of  her  fellow-creatures." 

"  That  is  true;  I've  often  thought  that  her 
diffidence  and  want  of  self-reliance  make 
the  constant  approval  of  her  friends  neces- 
sary to  her.  You  have  now  put  into  words 
what  I  have  often  felt  without  being  able  to 
express.  It  might  be  well  if  she  could  be 
in  or  near  London  a  part  of  the  year,  since 
she  is  so  isolated  here —neglected  by  those 
country  neighbours  wlio,  from  education  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  appreciate  her — who  ought  to  have 
been  able  to  make  her  feel  that  her  resi- 
dence among  them  gives  an  additional  at- 
traction to  the  place.  Perhaps  I  speak  too 
strongly.  You  will  forgive  me  if  I  do  so  ; 
but  in  this  respect  I  am  disappointed  in  my 
beautiful  England.  Daily,  hourly,  the  con- 
trast is  forced  upon  me  of  the  difference  of 
my  mother's  position  here  and  abroad.  There 
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she  was  made  mucli  of  and  caressed — here  she 
is  neglected  and  looked  down  upon  ;  looked 
down  upon  by  all  but  the  Fairleighs,  and  of 
course  the  Mordaunts.  I  own  I  cannot  ac- 
count for  it." 

"It  is  unaccountable — I  shall  get  Mr. 
Sterndale,  who  is,  by-the-bye,  one  of  the  most 
ardent  admirers  of  your  mother's  writings, 
to  analyse  the  subject  of  the  unsociability  of 
English  country  life,  and  write  an  essay 
upon  it  in  the  Saturday  Review.  In  the 
matter  of  society  I  maintain  your  mother 
would  be  better  off  in  London." 

"  Perhaps  so  ;  but  it  is  hard  she  should  be 
driven  out  of  her  own  little  house,  to  seek 
for  that  companionship  which  might,  one 
would  think,  be  so  easily  attainable  down 
here.  Small  parties  suit  her  much  better 
than  large.  I  mean  the  real  sociability  of 
everyday  intercourse  -would  be  better  for 
her,  and  give  her  more  pleasure  than  the 
homage  of  a  crowded  saloon,  for  with  her 
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deafness  she  cannot  enter  into  general  con- 
versation." 

"  What  a  terrible  privation  it  is  ["  said 
Edward;  "and  yet  no  one  but  herself,  per- 
haps, can  reahze  how  great." 

"Yes,  indeed,  and  for  that  reason  I  fear 
vou  would  not  get  her  to  remain  lon2:  near 
or  in  London.  Often  when  we  have  been 
surrounded  by  people  celebrated  for  their 
wit  and  agreeability,  there  was  poor  mam- 
ma (as  she  herself  said)  like  a  baby  of  a 
year  old  among  them — unable  either  to 
hear  what  was  said  or  to  know  what  to  say. 
Most  of  us  hke  to  appear  in  our  best  dresses 
even  to  our  best  friends,  and  this  often  pro- 
ceeds more  from  amiability  than  from 
vanity.  And  those  who  from  bad  health 
or  deafness  are  deprived  of  the  power  tu 
contribute  to  the  amusement  of  society, 
naturally  prefer,  as  mamma  does,  to  give 
her  chief  utterances  by  means  of  her  books, 
unless  she  can  find  in  the  companionship  of 
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a  few  intellectual  and  appreciative  friends 
that  solace  which  is  denied  to  her  in  large 
assemblies." 

"  And  yet  this  small  boon  of  friendly 
companionship  has  been  denied  to  her  in 
this  country !" 

"  Yes,  I  assure  you  the  whole  of  last  win- 
ter no  carriage  ever  stopped  at  this  door  but 
the  doctor's,  and,  except  to  the  Mordaunts 
and  to  the  poor  people,  we  did  not  feel  that 
we  were  of  the  smallest  use  to  any  living 
thing." 

"  And  this  with  Oakhampton  Hall  actu- 
ally in  the  same  village,  and  large  parties  of 
people,  as  I  heard,  coming  and  going  from 
London  to  it  continually !  But  the  Fair- 
leighs — did  you  not  know  them  ?" 

"  Only  lately — they  never  even  heard 
our  names  for  a  long  time,  and  then  when 
they  did,  were  doubtful  whether  they  ought 
to  ^presume  to  call,'  as  they  said,  because 
we  both  came  into  the  country  the  same 
week,   I   believe.      We  should  not  be  ac- 
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quainted  with  them  now  but  for  Peggy  Mor- 
daunt,  who  brought  them  on  here  one  day 
when  they  were  calling  at  the  Rectory.  All 
this  isolation  could  not  have  happened  had 
there  been  one  house  in  tlie  neighbourhood 
w^hich  fulfilled  old  English  traditions,  and 
collected  people  together  to  enjoy  each 
other's  society.  Moreover,  mamma  has  a 
particular  faculty  for  making  parties  go  off 
well,  and  putting  people  at  their  ease,  and 
consequently  enabling  them  to  enjoy  them- 
selves. From  what  I  have  heard,  Oakhamp- 
ton  would  have  been  very  different  all  this 
winter  if  Lady  Lillyford  had  taken  advantage 
of  my  mother's  proximity,  and  asked  her 
advice  as  to  the  best  w^ay  of  making  her 
parties  agreeable  ;  instead  of  which  they  say 
that  Lady  Horatia  made  it  often  quite  dis- 
agreeable from  her  finery  and  impertinence, 
and  she  and  the  Miss  Gubbingses  did  just  as 
they  liked  with  Lady  Lillyford." 

"  Ah  !  Miss   Gubbings — yes,  I   can  fancy 
that,"  said  Edward ;    "  well,  I   cannot  con- 
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ceive  a  more  unpleasant  result  than  being 
saddled  with  her  as  one's  daughter-in-law. 
I  wonder  how  Roland  is  getting  on? — I 
can't  help  pitying  him  somehow,  for  I  re- 
member meeting  his  wife  or  her  sister 
abroad,  and  she  struck  me  as  being  an  aw- 
ful style  of  woman." 

"  Well,  I  hope  she  will  improve  by  being 
married,"  said  ELfrida,  "  and  that  she  will 
like  the  beautiful  old  place  better  than  the 
poor  perverse  Lady  Lillyford  was  able  to 
do.  And  she  is  rich,  so  I  hope  she  w^ll 
save  those  beautiful  oaks  from  being  cut 
down.  The  finest  of  them  are  already 
marked.  See,  there  is  one,"  she  added, 
pointing  to  one  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  near 
where  they  sat ;  ''  but  what  was  that  ? — I 
heard  a  sound  like  a  sigh."  Elfrida  turned 
hastily  round  to  look — no  one  was  visible. 
Yet  the  trees  were  so  thick,  that  some 
one  might  have  passed  behind  them.  Be- 
sides, the  knarled  root  of  the  beech-tree 
under  which  they  sat  was  surrounded  on 
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the  other  side  by  fern,  which  grew  to  iiii 
unusual  height  on  Oakden  Hill. 

'^  I  suppose  some  one  did  pass  through 
the  wood,"  said  Edward  Luscombe,  "for  I 
heard  the  fern  rustle  ;  he  or  she  must  have 
heard  what  we  said." 

"  Well,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  it.  I 
would  tell  Sir  Charles  Lillyford  hhnself,  if 
I  could  see  him,  that  it  is  a  shame  to  think 
of  cutting  a  single  bough." 

Then  they  talked  on  of  their  plans  for 
the  future,  without  its  ever  crossing  the 
minds  of  either  that  Edward  had  a  rio;ht  to 
the  fine  old  park  and  broad  acres  which 
stretched  far  and  wide  beneath  their  feet. 
Although  not  a  feature  of  the  exquisite 
landscape  escaped  their  artistic  and  highly- 
cultured  gaze,  yet  no  idea  of  possession,  or 
of  non-possession,  disturbed  their  present 
enjoy meit.  They  were  perfectly  happy 
in  each  other,  and  wanted  nothing  more. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 
A  Warning. 

OAKDEN  HILL  appeared  to  be  a  favour- 
ite walk  for  lovers.  Roland  Lilly- 
ford  and  liis  bride  found  themselves  there 
again  a  couple  of  days  afterwards. 

When  they  had  reached  the  summit, 
where  the  beech-trees  grew,  Clemmy  was 
very  hot  and  tired  with  her  long  walk,  and 
she  had  torn  her  beautiful  lace,  and  spoiled 
a  breadth  of  her  moire  dress  in  climbing 
through  a  hedge,  by  Roland's  advice,  to  see 
a  fine  point  of  view.  The  consequence  was, 
she  was  rather  put  out  at  this  misiap,  and 
could  not  see  much  to  admire  in  the  pro- 
spect after  coming  up  all  that  long  way. 
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"  Well,  I  can't  see  what  Trixey  sees  so 
■much  to  admire  up  here — why,  it's  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  Stelvio  or  the  Splii- 
gen,  or  any  of  the  Swiss  or  Italian  lakes." 

"  No,  of  course  not ;  but  why  should  we 
compare  it  with  what  it  is  so  totally  unlike  ? 
It  is  a  beautiful  and  most  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish view." 

"  But  I  don't  care  for  this  kind  of  tame 
English  view — no  one  can,  who  has  seen 
much  of  real  fine  scenery." 

"Well,  I  think  they  do,  though,"  said 
Roland,  who  could  not  express  what  he 
meant,  but  he  was  capable  of  feeling  the 
homely  beauty  of  that  scene,  and  it  jarred 
against  his  taste  to  see  his  wife  so  stupidly 
indifferent  to  it.  His  month's  imprisonment 
had  so  far  been  of  use,  that  it  had  devel- 
oped his  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of 
common  sights  and  sounds — the  ''''  i^laisirs 
innocents,''  a  love  for  whicli  is  often  only 
acquired  either  late  in  life  or  after  great 
sufferings,  and  is  seldom  tasted  in  its  full 
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flavour  by  those  who  are  absorbed  in  the 
cares  and  so-called  pleasures  of  the  world, 
or  by  those  who  are  basking  in  the  sunshine 
of  health  and  youth.  And  he  felt  grateful 
— yes,  most  grateful — to  Clemmy  for  hav- 
ing contrived  to  get  him  out  of  prison,  and 
therefore  he  determined  to  bear  with  her 
ill-humour  and  want  of  taste  as  far  as  he 
was  able. 

"  Well,  I  expect  it's  now  near  luncheon 
time,"  said  Clemmy,  after  a  few  minutes' 
silence,  during  which  interval  she  had  been 
fanning  herself  with  her  parasol,  "  and  I 
declare  I'm  quite  exhausted  with  the  long 
walk.  Come,"  she  said,  as  she  rose  to  go, 
^^  we  shall  not  be  in  time  if  we  stay  loitering 
here.     Are  you  going  to  sleep  ?" 

"Almost — at  any  rate,  I  was  dreaming 
pleasantly,  and  am  sorry  you  disturbed  me. 
However,  as  you  say  you  are  hungry  we 
will  go  home ;  but  you  know  I  never  eat 
luncheon." 

They   went  back   to  the  house,  and  al- 
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though  she  fancied  herself  much  fatigued, 
Clemrny  enjoyed  her  luncheon.  But  the 
rest  of  the  day  hung  rather  heavy  on  their 
hands,  and  they  already  began  to  feel — what 
I  suppose  many  a  couple  who  are  not  per- 
fectly devoted  to  each  other  have  often  done 
— that  it  is  rather  a  trial  of  patience  and 
temper  to  be  shut  out  from  all  other 
society,  and  to  live  for  a  whole  week  or 
more  ''^  aux  quatres  yeuxy 

Clemmy  played  some  thundering  airs  on 
the  piano  that  evening,  but  Roland  was  not 
very  fond  of  that  kind  of  music,  and  sought 
refuge  in  a  novel.  As  she  had  always  ac-* 
customed  herself  to  think  and  care  more 
about  her  audience,  and  the  admiration  she 
excited,  than  of  any  real  pleasure  the 
music  gave  herself,  she  soon  got  th^ed  when 
she  saw  that  he  did  not  evince  much  admi- 
ration for  her  wonderful  execution.  Then 
she  tried  some  embroidery,  for  she  cared 
but  little  for  any  kind  of  reading ;  and  at 
last,  when  the  clock  on  the  chimney-piece 
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pointed  to  eleven,  Clemmy  went  to  her 
room  and  had  a  little  pleasant  talk  with  her 
maid  as  she  undressed,  who  condoled  with 
her  on  the  damage  done  to  the  moire  dress 
and  the  point-lace  mantle  that  morning. 

Mademoiselle  Justine  did  not  like  the 
country,  and  gave  vent  to  her  dislike  on 
this  occasion  by  saying  that  she  considered 
it  impossible  to  live  all  the  year  round  with- 
out passing  some  months  of  it  in  London. 
And  -her  mistress,  in  spite  of  what  she  had 
said  to  Sir  Charles,  fully  agreed  with  her  on 
this  point. 

,  Although  Clemmy  was  very  tired,  she  did 
not  sleep  well  that  night.  She  awoke 
several  times  with  a  start,  and  fancied  she 
heard  some  one  walking  about  the  room. 
"  It  must  be  fancy,  of  course,"  she  thought, 
and  shutting  her  eyes  she  tried  to  go  to 
sleep.  Again  she  heard  the  footsteps,  and 
looking  up,  she  fancied  that  a  shadowy 
dark  figure  was  gliding  across  the  room. 
It  must  be  fancy,  yet  it  reminded  her  of  the 
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figure  Lady  Lillyford  had  described;  but 
she  said  to  herself  that  she  knew  well 
enough  there  was  nothing  to  fear.  No,  she 
could  not  call  out,  but  a  cold  shiver  seemed 
to  creep  over  her,  and  she  forcibly  hid  her 
head  under  the  bedclothes.  She  would  not 
look  up  again ;  j^et  now  she  fancied  the 
footsteps  seemed  nearer  to  the  bed,  and  she 
remembered  what  Lady  Lill}^ord  had  said 
about  the  ghost  peering  in  between  the  cur- 
tains with  eyes  like  coals  of  fire.  *  But 
what  nonsense !"  she  repeated,  vigorously 
"  Still  it  is  safer  not  to  look  up." 

Then  the  footsteps  seemed  to  approach^ 
the  door,  and  she  thought  it  was  softly 
opened  and  shut.  ''  What  a  fool  I  was  not 
to  lock  it,"  she  thought ;  "I  daresay  it  is 
some  one  who  has  played  them  all  a  trick. 
Still,  I  will  not  say  that  I  ever  saw  anything, 
for  that  would  never  do  after  laughing  at 
Lady  Lillyford  so  about  her  fancies.  It's 
very  strange,  though ;  but  it  may  have  been 
some  shadow  cast  by  the  night-light  on  the 
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wall ;  or  that  dark,  dingy  Indian  cabinet ; 
and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  there  were  rats 
running  about  the  room — their  noise  may 
have  sounded  like  footsteps,"  and  as  she 
gradually  recovered  from,  the  cold  trembling 
which  had  seized  her,  she  went  on  mutter- 
ing to  herself  about  rats  and  wind,  and  other 
matter-of-fact  contingencies  that  especially 
belong  to  *'  nasty  old  houses,"  until  she 
gradually  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  did  not 
wak^  till  the  cheering  light  of  day  shone  be- 
tween the  shutters.  But  she  remembered 
with  a  feeling  of  dread  (which  she  said  to 
herself  was  very  foolish)  the  strange  figure 
which  most  certainly  had  seemed  to  cross  the 
room  and  go  up  close  to  the  dressingtable. 

"  It  may  have  been  a  thief,  perhaps,"  was 
now  her  sudden  and  broad-day  conviction. 
"  I  wonder  if  my  rings  are  all  safe  on  the 
stand."  So  saying,  she  got  up  in  a  great 
flurry,  for  they  had  cost  many  hundred 
pounds,  and  she  had  only  put  them  on  for 
the  first  time  on  the  day  of  her  marriage. 
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Yes,  they  were  all  right,  the  splendid  dia- 
mond, ruby,  and  emerald  hoop  rings,  also 
the  large  sapphire  ring  for  the  little  finger. 
"  But  what  on  earth  is  this  ?"  she  said,  as 
she  saw  a  letter  directed  to  herself  lying 
on  tlie  pincushion.  The  address  was  written 
in  a  large  but  common-looking  hand.  There 
had  certainly  been  no  letter  there  when  she 
went  to  bed  after  her  maid  had  left  the 
room ;  she  recollected  that  she  must  have 
seen  it  had  there  been  one,  for  she  remem- 
bered putting  the  emerald  cloak  pin  into  the 
cushion  just  before  she  went  to  bed,  because 
she  thought  it  was  unsafe  where  it  had  lain 
on  the  table. 

''What  on  earth  can  this  be? — some 
begging  letter,"  but  glancing  over  it  hastily, 
she  saw  one  sentence  towards  the  end  which 
silenced  the  exclamation  she  was  going  to 
make  to  awaken  Roland's  attention.  This 
sentence,  written  more  legibly  than  the 
rest  of  the  note,  which  was  rather  difficult 
to  decipher,  ran  as  follows  : — 
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"  If  I  finds  that  one  single  o'  them  fine 
trees  are  cut  down,  I'll  give  myself  up  to 
justice,  and  then  you  and  your  husband  will 
lose  all  this  place,  and  all  the  property,  and 
the  rightful  heir,  the  ^'^*  of  Sir  Edward  " — 
(here  a  blot  effaced  the  word) — "  shall  get 
it  all.  I  hates  him,  I  does,  but  sooner  than 
see  Sir  Edward's  trees  cut  down,  I'll  declare 
the  truth,  and  no  interlopers  that  has  no 
right  to  the  place  shan't  remam  in  it." 

"  What  can  it  mean  ?"  thought  Clemmy, 
feeling  rather  frightened,  and  very  angry. 
"  I  am  more  than  ever  determined  to  say 
nothing  about  the  figure,"  she  added,  as  she 
hastily  concealed  the  letter  in  her  desk. 
"  For  of  course  Roland  would  never  let  me 
rest  about  it.  I  suppose  it  must  be  some 
old  servant  or  other  of  the  family,  that's  half 
mad.  Perhaps  Roland  put  it  into  her  head 
to  frighten  me,  or  talked  to  her  about  it,  or 
something.  These  old  crones  always  see  at 
once  which  way  the  cat  jumps.  I  shall  be 
quite  servant-ridden  if  I  don't  look  sharp. 
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It's  lucky  I've  got  Justine.  I'll  make  her 
iaquii'e  whether  anybody  could  have  come 
into  the  house  last  night,  or  whether  any  of 
the  servants  were  ever  known  to  walk  in 
their  sleep.  What  folly  to  care  and  make 
such  a  fuss  about  old  trees  !" 

Again  she  looked  to  see  if  all  her  jewels 
were  safe,  and  luxuriated  for  some  minutes 
in  the  contemplation  of  them.  She  had 
never  been  extravagant,  never  indulged  her- 
self m  any  foolish  fancy,  for  sjie  was  fonder 
of  her  money  itself  than  of  anything  it  could 
produce.  But  there  was  a  solid  kind  of 
investment  feeling  about  these  jewels,  that 
added  to  the  charm  of  knowing  that  the\- 
were  superior  to  those  of  most  of  her  friends 
and  acquaintances. 

But  there  was  a  certain  diamond  and 
sapphire  ornament  she  had  seen  at  Hunt 
and  Roskell's,  that  she  particularly  longed 
for,  and  hoped  soon  to  buy — even  if  she 
gave  up  many  hundred  pounds  of  her  next 
year's  income  to  purchase  it. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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"  And  really  we  ought  not  to  spend  above 
one  thousand  of  our  income  in  other  ways, 
even  if  so  much,"  thought  she,  "as  we  are 
to  live  with  the  old  people  ;  but  I  must  get 
a  number  of  things  too,  besides  the  modern 
furniture,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
renovate  this  gloomy  old  place ;  and  as  for 
lending  ever  so  much  now,  several  hundreds, 
or  perhaps  thousands,  to  save  those  old 
trees — not  knowing  how  soon  he  would  be 
able  to  pay  me  back — I  never  heard  of 
such  folly  in  my  life.  I  think  they  must  all 
be  mad,  to  care  about  them  in  that  kind  of 
way.  I  would  not  do  it  if  they  offered  six 
per  cent." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

An  Old  Family  Py^ophecy. 

A  FTER  breakfast  that  day  Roland  walked 
^^  out  by  himself  to  see  the  steward,  and 
visit  several  parts  of  the  estate  which  he  had 
not  yet  seen.  The  more  he  saw  of  it,  now 
that  his  month's  leisure  in  prison  had  given 
a  different  tone  to  his  thoughts,  the  more 
pleased  he  became  with  all  he  saw,  and 
the  vision  of  a  country  life,  even  without 
going  to  London  for  some  months  in  the 
year,  no  longer  appeared  impossible,  or 
even  irksome. 

"  It  w  a  fine  old  place,  certainly,"  he  said, 
in  answer  to  some  observation  the  steward 
made. 

K  2 
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"  Yes,  that  it  is  indeed,  sir,  and  those  trees 
are  the  finest  in  the  country.  T'will  be  a 
great  pity ;  but  Sir  Charles  did  say  something 
about  cutting  them  down  before  he  went  to 
London,  and  then  he  wrote  me  word  that 
he  had  sold  them  to  Mr.  Watson." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  interrupted  Roland,  for 
the  subject  pained  him  from  every  point  of 
view. 

He  was  walking  hurriedly  on  to  avoid 
what  he  could  not  help,  when  the  steward 
followed  him,  and  added, 

"  You  see,  sir,  they  are  coming  to-morrow 
to  cut  them  down — and — I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir,  but  I  was  in  hopes  that  you  or — that 
you  might  do  something  about  them.  It  does 
seem  such  a  pity,  and " 

"  Are  they  really  going  to  begin  to-mor- 
row, are  you  sure  ?" 

"  Certain,  sir,  and  no  mistake.  They  are 
to  begin  with  that  big  one  first,  there,  just 
inside  the  Park  paling,  on  Oakden  Hill,  and 
go  down  all  the  way  to  King  Arthur's  seat, 
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as  we  call  tlie  biiz^rest  of  all,  that's  near  tlie 

CO  ? 

house.  'Twas  on  that  one  where  old  Sir 
Charles — that's  the  father  of  the  late  Sir 
Edward — dined  forty  people  up  on  the 
trunk." 

"  Is  that  one  marked  too  ?  What  can  be 
done  ?"  thought  Roland,  as  he  bitterly  de- 
plored liis  own  extravagant  follies,  which 
had  entailed  the  loss  of  these  trees  ;  and  he 
was  deeply  humiliated  to  feel  that  the  stew- 
ard was  aware  of  the  cause  which  had  forced 
his  father  to  sell  them. 

*' Can't  anything  be  done,  sir?"  inquired 
the  steward  with  a  kind  of  anxious  respect, 
which  rather  gratified  Roland,  yet  made 
him  feel  more  thoroughly  ashamed  of  him- 
self; "for  they  do  say,  sir,  that  some  of 
these  here  big  trees  was  nearly  as  big  as 
they  are  now  five  hundred  years  ago ;  and  I 
know  that  poor  Sir  Edward,  and  his  father 
too,  set  such  store  by  them,  that  they  always 
used  to  think  the  family  would  never  pros- 
per if  any  of  them  were   cut  down.     You 
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know,  sir,  the  village  people  often  say, 

*  When  the  oaken  boughs  shall  fall, 
Gare  the  heir  of  Oakden  Hall.' 

And  I  have  heard — my  mother  has  told  me — 
that  the  night  before  poor  Sir  Edward's  boy 
was  burnt  in  his  cradle,  the  big  oak  on  the 
crown  of  Oakden  Hill,  which  was  called  the 
'  Fairie's  Oak,'  and  used  to  stand  near  that 
one  they've  marked,  was  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  cleaved  right  down  the  middle — 
so  that  it  had  to  be  taken  down." 

"  I'll  see  what  can  be  done,"  said  Roland; 
but  when  he  thoudit  of  the  obstinate  ex- 
pression  on  his  wife's  features,  which  seemed 
positively  hideous,  as  he  remembered  them 
in  connection  with  that  subject,  he  felt  how 
hopeless  it  would  be. 

He  could  do  nothing  himself,  for  she  had, 
either  wisely  or  unwisely,  as  the  case  may 
be,  kept  all  her  own  fortune  in  her  own 
hands,  and  unless  she  chose  to  consent  he 
could  do  nothing  to  save  the  trees.  So  he 
returned  home  in  a  listless  and  almost  de- 
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spairing  humour,  and  found  Clemmy  rather 
indignant  at  being  left  so  long  by  herself. 

"You  never  even  asked  me  whether  I 
should  like  to  walk  out — and  of  course  I 
could  not  go  poking  about  the  place  by  ray- 
self." 

"  I  thought  you  said  yesterday  it  tired 
you  to  walk  out  before  luncheon  ;  I  never 
supposed  you  would  liko  to  go,  and  I 
wanted  to  see  some  distant  part  of  the 
grounds.  And  I  say,  Clemmy,  do  you  know 
that  unfortunate  oak,  the  fine  one  you  can 
see  even  from  this  window — there  in  the 
distance  on  the  top  of  Oakden  Hill — is  to 
be  cut  down  to-morrow  morning?" 

"  Well,  and  very  good  riddance.  I  was 
thinking  all  this  long  morning,  as  I  sat  witli 
my  work  (so  dull !),  and  looked  out  of  this 
^vindow,  how  much  many  of  those  old  trees 
obstructed  the  view  all  about  the  place. 
Now,  what  a  pretty  garden  might  be  made 
there — a  nice  lawn  with  a  few  choice  shrubs, 
and  a  kind  of  ornamental  conservatory  at 
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the  end,  and  a  few  fountains  that  throw  up 
a  fine  jet  of  water  like  a  sky-rocket,  all  un- 
expectedly ;  you  put  your  foot  on  a  con- 
cealed spring,  like  those  I  have  seen  in 
German  gardens  at  Wilhelmshohe." 

"  Ah  !  Clemmy,  what  an  intolerable  idea  ! 
It  would  be  all  so  totally  out  of  character 
with  this  old  place." 

"  But  I  want  t^p  modernize  the  old  place 
— that  is  just  it." 

Roland  shrucrs^ed  his  shoulders,  and  feel- 
ing  too  angry  to  allow  himself  to  speak,  he 
hastily  left  the  room. 

''There  now,  he's  gone  away  quite  in  a 
dudgeon !  Heigho !  this  is  a  very  dull 
honeymoon — I  do  so  Avish  it  was  over ! 
There's  the  luncheon  bell ;  and  now  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  have  to  eat  it  all  alone." 

But  Roland  came  back  at  the  sound,  and 
took  her  into  the  dining-room,  for  he  could 
not  bear  to  give  the  servants  the  impression 
that  there  was  any  coolness  between  them. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
Clemmy  prefers  the  High  Road  to  the  Park. 

CLEMMY  ate  a  very  good  luncheon,  and 
her  spirits  were  so  far  revived  by 
it,  that  she  proposed  to  take  a  walk  or  a 
little  drive  in  the  pony-carriage.  "  There  is 
one,  I  believe,  is  there  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  there  is  an  old  pony,"  said  Roland, 
"  which  I've  heard  was  a  great  favourite  of 
poor  Sir  Edward's,  and  I  think  it  may  still 
be  used,  though  it  is  so  very  old." 

"  There  is  another  thing,"  said  Clemmy, 
"  we  must  have  ;  some  pretty  ponies  and  a 
nice  light  carriage." 

In  due  time  the  old  pony  carriage  was 
brought   round   to   the   door,  and   Roland 
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drove  her  into  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  the  extensive  Park.  But  after  a 
little  time  Clemmy  expressed  a  wish  to  go 
out  of  it  into  the  high  road. 

"  It  will  be  less  dull,"  she  thought,  "  and 
there  might  be  a  chance  of  seeing  some  hu- 
man being.  I  am  tired  of  seeing  nothing 
but  the  deer  and  the  trees." 

They  drove  through  the  village  on  the 
road  to  Hollington,  and  then  round  home- 
wards by  Oakden  Hill. 

During  the  drive,  Clemmy  talked  of  all 
the  different  things  it  was  quite  indispensable 
for  them  to  have.  "  And  then,  you  know," 
she  added,  "  it  would  never  do  to  give  up 
London  society,  entirely,  after  all  the  trou- 
ble and  expense  of  getting  into  it — I  mean 
that  we  ought  really  to  show  ourselves  some- 
times, and  not  be  entirely  buried  in  the 
country  all  the  year  round." 

"And  yet  you  said  in  some  of  your  letters 
that  you  thought  a  country  life  would  be 
much    better    for    us,    and   that    you    did 
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not  care  about  the  great  world,  and- 


"  Yes,  I  know  I  did ;  but  now  I  am  sure 
the  servants  would  not  stay  with  us,  if  we 
never  go  to  town, — and,  in  short,  Justine 
told  me  so." 

"  Then  I  think  you  had  better  part  with 
her  at  once;  for  she  looks  to  me  much 
more  suited  to  be  an  Opera  dancer's  attend- 
ant than  to  wait  on  a  lady — a  real  lady,  I 


mean." 


"  And  you  don't  think  me  a  real  lady, 
then,"  said  she  with  kindling  eyes. 

"How  can  you  be  so  foolish,  when  I  just 
said  you  had  better  part  with  her  because  she 
did  not  look  fit  to  attend  upon  a  real  lady. 
Pray,  don't  be  so  touchy,  and  imagine  af- 
fronts when  none  are  intended.  And,  re- 
member this,  that  however  great  my  poverty 
might  have  been,  I  never  would  have  mar- 
ried you  had  you  had  ten  times  as  mucli 
fortune  as  you  possess,  if  I  had  not  thought 
you  were  capable  of  becoming  a  real  lady. 
There,  now,  don't  begin  to  cry,  for  I  wish 
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really  to  make  you  happy,  if  you  will  let  me. 
But  what  are  you  looking  at? — you  seem 
quite  frightened." 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  said  she  ;  but  her  appear- 
ance belied  her  words.  The  strong  colour- 
ing of  her  cheeks  had  faded  away,  and  she 
betrayed  evidences  of  fear.  But  pride  and 
obstinacy  did  what  reason  could  not  do.  It 
enabled  her  to  recover  herself  with  a  toss  of 
her  head  and  a  loud  puff  of  breathing.  The 
fact  was,  she  had  just  seen  through  the  trees 
a  figure  which  inexplicably  associated  itself 
in  her  mind  with  the  mysterious  letter  found 
on  her  dressing-table.  It  was  a  woman, 
glaring  angrily  upon  her  from  under  the  trees 
with  eyes  like  coals  of  fire,  just  as  Lady 
Lillyford  had  described  her  ;  and  she  shook 
her  fist  at  Clemmy  with  a  gesture  so  threat- 
ening, that  the  latter  in  her  fright  nearly  "let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag,"  as  she  afterwards  re- 
marked to  herself  when  inwardly  rejoicing 
over  the  fact  that  Roland  knew  nothing  about 
the  anonymous  letter. 
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"But  what  is  it?"  said  Roland;  *'you 
must  have  seen  something." 

"  Oh,  only  a  disagreeable -looking  beggar- 
woman,  who  looked  as  if  she  were  mad." 

"  What !  that  woman  in  brown,  who  is 
going  down  there  among  the  trees?"  said 
Roland,  who  had  been  looking  at  the  view 
towards  Ferncote,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road. 

"  Yes,  I'm  glad  she  went  away,  for  really 
I  felt  quite  frightened,  and  stay — what  was 
that?     Surely  the  old  hag  is  laughing?" 

"  It  does  sound  like  a  laugh,  and,  by-the- 
bye,  it's  just  like  the  laugh  we  heard  yester- 
day, when  we  were  standing  under  King 
Arthur's  oak,  the  large  one  in  which  I  heard 
they  dined  forty  people  up  on  the  top  of  the 
trunk,  or  on  the  huge  branches." 

''  Yes,  and  perhaps  she  is  one  of  the  gar- 
den people ;  but  I  am  really  afraid  she  must 
be  mad,  it  was  such  a  strange,  wild  laugh." 

"  It  did  not  sound  pleasant,  certainly," 
said   Roland.     Just   then   his   eyes   caught 
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sight  of  a  mark  on  one  of  the  finest  oaks 
just  inside  the  Park  paling,  and  he  remem- 
bered that  the  steward  had  told  him  that  it 
would  be  cut  down  the  very  next  day. 
For  they  were  now  on  Oakden  Hill,  where 
the  high  road,  along  which  they  were  driving, 
ran  for  some  little  distance  near  the  Park 
palings. 

He  said  nothing,  for  his  honeymoon  ex- 
periences had  convinced  him  that,  although 
Clemmy  might  be  fond  of  him  in  a  conven- 
tional sort  of  way,  she  was  much  fonder  of 
her  own  bad  taste.  It  is  to  be  feared  that, 
had  anyone  said  to  him,  with  regard  to  his 
experiences  in  married  life,  as  Artemus  Ward 
said  to  Brigham  Young,  "  How  do  you  like 
it  as  far  as  you  have  got?"  the  answer 
would  have  been  unsatisfactory. 

If  Clemmy  had  been  half  as  observant  of 
countenances  as  she  was  of  dresses,  she 
would  have  seen  that  he  was  thoroughly 
depressed — so  much  so,  that  he  looked  posi- 
tively ill;    and   she  would,  perhaps,   have 
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tried  to  understand  what  it  meant.  But 
she  stared  without  seeing,  said  he  had  got 
the  blue-devils,  owing  to  the  dulness  of  Oak- 
hampton,  and  sulked  over  a  French  novel. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Mysterious  Figure  appears  again. 

fT^HAT  afternoon,  while  the  Somertons  and 
-*-  Edward  Luscombe  were  at  luncheon, 
the  Miss  Fairleighs  were  announced. 

"  We  can  only  stay  a  minute,"  said  Rosa, 
''  we  just  came  to  tell  you  that  we  are  going 
to  London  to-morrow.  Arthur  wants  us  to 
see  something  of  our  old  friends,  and  have 
a  little  gaiety,  and  he  insists  on  our  gomg 
there  for  a  month  or  two." 

"Well,  I  hope  you  will  see  some  of  the 
Lillyfords,"  said  Elfrida.  "  I  feel  sure  you 
must  have  a  great  many  common  friends." 

"  I  hope  so,  indeed,"  said  Rosa.  "  By- 
the-bye,  as  we  were  coming  here  we  passed 
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two  people  in  a  pony-carriage,  that  I  took 
into  my  head  were  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom." 

"  I  think  Rosa  must  be  mistaken,"  said 
Louisa,  "for  the  lady  looked  so  very  much 
dressed  out  in  a  vulgar  kind  of  way,  unsuited 
to  the  country,  and  I  fancied  we  heard  that 
Mrs.  Lillyford  was  pretty,  or  at  least  hand- 
some." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  some  people  might 
think  the  woman  we  saw  handsome,"  said 
Rosa. 

"  Yes,  but  so  coarse  and  stuck-up,  and 
she  stared  at  our  carriage  in  a  way  so  unlike 
a  lady,  or  at  least  unlike  what  ladies  used  to 
be;  but  they  tell  me  it's  not  the  fashion 
among  young  girls  now-a-days  to  be  lady- 
like," said  Miss  Fairleigh. 

"  Well,  depend  upon  it  I  am  right,"  said 
Rosa;  "and  now  do  tell  me,  Elfrida,  what 
we  can  do  for  you  in  London.  And  if  Ar- 
thur has  got  a  house,  you  know  that  you  and 
Mrs.  Somerton  must  come  up  and  spend  a 

VOL.  III.  L 
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fortnight  with  us,  to  do  any  shopping  and 
that  kind  of  thing — and  seethe  exhibitions." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Elfrida. 

"  And  we  are  charmed  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  making  Mr.  Luscombe's  acquaint- 
ance," said  Louisa  ;  "we  have  heard  of  you 
so  often  from  my  brother.  But  we  must 
say  good-bye  now,  for  we  have  so  much  to 
do  at  home." 

To  prolong  the  interview  a  little,  Elfrida 
proposed  to  walk  with  them  the  short  cut 
across  Oakden  Hill,  and  send  the  carriage 
round  by  the  road  to  meet  them.  This  was 
agreed  upon,  and  they  set  out.  During  the 
walk  nothing  was  said  about  Beatrice, 
although  their  minds  were  full  of  her.  But 
Elfrida  thought  that  they  looked  more  hope- 
ful, and  that  Rosa  had  a  kind  of  determined 
twinkle  in  her  mischievous  blue  eye,  as  if  she 
were  resolved  to  carry  her  point  and  to 
make  her  brother  and  Beatrice  happy,  in 
spite  of  himself  and  of  all  obstacles. 

"We  shall  bring  Mr.  Sterndale  back  with 
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US,  I  hope,"  said  Rosa  ;  "  but  Arthur  seem- 
ed very  mysterious  about  him  in  the  letter 
we  had  to-day.  I  begin  to  suspect  that  his 
zeal  for  justice  in  this  instance  is  partly  a 
matter  of — what  shall  I  call  it  ? — not  exact- 
ly self-gratification,  but  that  his  heart  was 
in  the  aifair,  and  that  the  deaf  and  dumb 
young  lady  is  the  person  of  his  choice. 
What  fun  it  will  be  to  see  that  solemn, 
sagacious  gentleman  doing  such  a  foolish 
thing  as  to  fall  in  love !  One  comfort  is, 
they  can  never  have  any  words  between 
them." 

"  My  dear  Rosa,  what  are  you  saying  ? 
Surely  young  ladies  should  never  talk  about 
falling  in  love — they  never  did  such  a  thing 
in  my  day." 

"  Dear  Louey,  you  talk  of  your  days  as  if 
you  lived  in  the  last  century,  and  you  are 
only  eighteen  years  older  than  I  am — no 
such  great  diiference." 

"  Only  the  difference  of  your  entire  life  ; 

l2 
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you  always  seem  to  forget  that  you  are  only 
eighteen." 

"  I  only  know  that  I  am  old  and  wise, 
too,  for  my  years.  But  do  look — who  is 
that  very  strange-looking  woman  ?  I  never 
saw  that  face  before  ;  and  how  she  did  stare 
at  Mr.  Luscombe  !  I  don't  like  her  expres- 
sion at  all." 

Elfrida  looked  up,  and  saw  the  figure  of 
a  woman  standing  on  the  bank  above  them. 
She  looked  down  with  an  anxious  gaze  on 
the  party  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
suddenly  disappeared. 

"  She  seems  very  strange,"  added  Rosa — 
''  such  flashing  eyes  I  never  saw,  except — " 

"  See,  there  she  is  again,"  said  Elfrida^ — 
^'  look,  near  the  beech-trees,  and  she  is  mov- 
ing her  head  to  and  fro  like  Lady  Macbeth 
in  the  mad  scene — I  mean  as  Ristori  acted 
the  part,  and  they  say  she  studied  it  in  a 
mad-house  ;  but  I  am  glad  now  she  is  gone, 
and  I  hope  she  will  not  come  this  way 
again  ;  it  quite  makes  me  shudder." 
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"What  is  Mr.  Luscombe  thinking  of?" 
asked  Rosa  ;  "  you  seem  quite  absent.  Did 
you  not  see  that  woman  ?  I  am  sure  she 
looked  hard  enough  at  you." 

"  Yes,  I  saw  her,"  he  replied,  "  and  she 
reminds  me  of  something  very  painful.  I 
was  trying  to  recollect  what  it  was,"  and 
again  he  seemed  buried  in  thought. 

"  See,  there  is  the  carriage,"  said  Elfrida, 
"  and  w^e  must  not  go  any  further,  for  I 
promised  mamma  to  be  back  before  the 
post  goes,  and  to  write  a  couple  of  letters." 

They  parted  near  the  old  beech-tree,  and 
after  the  Miss  Fairleighs  had  driven  off,  El- 
frida asked  Edward  what  had  made  him 
look  so  very  grave. 

"  It  must  have  been  the  sight  of  that 
dreadful-looking  woman.  I.  am  afraid  slie 
must  be  mad." 

"  Can  it  be  ? — yes,  I  begin  to  see,"  said 
Edward,  putting  his  hand  across  his  fore- 
head. "  It  must  be  my  formerly  reputed 
mother,    Rachel   Harraway.     She   had   re- 
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fused  to  see  me  for  years,  and  I  had  been 
told  that  she  was  dead." 

"  Oh  !  come  quickly  down  the  hill,"  said 
Elfrida  ;  "  do  let  us  get-  home ;  she  may 
try  to  do  you  some  injury.  This  accounts 
for  the  dreadful  feeling  the  sight  of  her  gave 
me.  Come  quick,  I'm  so  afraid  she  will 
appear  again ;  her  face  quite  haunts  me." 

"  Nonsense — what  can  she  do  to  me  ?'^ 
said  Edward,  endeavouring  to  reassure  her. 

At  that  moment  they  saw  Mr.  Mordaunt 
coming  up  the  hill  towards  them,  and  when 
they  met,  Elfrida  told  him  of  the  impres- 
sion the  woman  had  produced  on  her. 

"  I  hope  it  may  be  Rachel  Harraway, 
and  that  her  coming  here  shows  that  she 
wishes  to  tell  the  truth  at  last,"  said  Mr. 
Mordaunt.  "  Still,  Edward,  I  should  advise 
you  to  look  out.  There  is  no  knowing 
what  vagaries  half-mad  people  may  take  in- 
to their  heads,  and  the  sight  of  you  grown 
up — so  like  your  mother,  too,"  he  added, 
abstractedly  gazing  on  the  countenance  of 
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the  young  man.  ^'  I  advise  you  to  keep  out 
of  her  way,  and  see  that  your  bedroom 
is  bolted  at  night."  he  added,  with  a  half 
smile. 

Elfrida  shuddered — to  her  it  was  no  joke. 

"  Oh !  how  I  hope  we  shall  not  see  her 
again,"  said  she ;  "I  cannot  shake  off  the 
kind  of  panic  I  feel." 

"Which  way  did  she  go-?"  said  Mr.  Mor- 
.  daunt.  "  I  have  a  great  mind  to  follow  and 
question  her." 

"  There,  on  that  side  of  the  Park,  towards 
the  paling — by  that  great  oak." 

"  Ah  !  that  oak  is  going  to  be  cut  down 
to-morrow,  I  hear,"  said  Mr.  Mordamit ;  "I 
am  so  concerned  about  it — I  mean  that  large 
one  on  the  side  of  the  hill." 

"  How  very  dreadful,"  said  Elfrida ;  "  we 
shall  quite  grieve  to  come  here  again." 

"And  just  think,"  said  Mr.  Mordaunt,  "  if 
I  could  contrive  to  get  hold  of  the  woman, 
and  induce  her  to  speak  the  truth,  we  might 
be  in  time  to  save  the  oaks." 
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"  But  what  could  they  have  to  do  with 
the  woman  ?" 

"Everything,"  said  Mr.  Mordaunt,  with 
a  smile  at  her  simplicity;  "if  she  will  but 
confess,  they  will  no  longer  be  Sir  Charles's 
to  cut  down." 

But  Edward  Luscombe  looked  pained,  and 
said, 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  think  I  am  in  a 
hurry  to  substantiate  this  claim,  to  dispos- 
sess those  who  now  have  the  property  ?" 

"Well,  we  shall  see,"  said  Mr.  Mordaunt, 
as  if  he  wished  to  turn  aside  from  the  sub- 
ject. "  Well,  I  must  say  good-bye  for  the 
present,"  added  he,  "  as  I  am  going  to  the 
village,  and  you  are  going  home,  I  see." 

Mr.  Mordaunt  was  determined  to  follow 
the  woman,  and  as  soon  as  Elfrida  and  Ed- 
ward Luscombe  were  out  of  sight,  he  ran 
quickly  in  the  direction  of  the  Park  paling. 
There  was  a  small  opening  in  the  paling 
where  he  thought  she  might  have  squeezed 
through,   and  he   endeavoured   to   do   the 
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same.  But  he  only  tore  his  coat  and 
scratched  his  face,  without  accomplishing 
his  object,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  some 
way  down  the  hill  before  he  could  find  any 
aperture.  When  at  last  he  succeeded  in 
getting  into  the  Park,  he  looked  round  in 
all  directions,  but  no  old  woman  resembling 
Rachel  Harraway  could  be  found. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Clemmy  begins  to  experience  some  dire 
misgivings. 

"O  OL AND  LILLYFORD  expected  to  hear 
^  ^  from  his  father  the  next  morning  ;  no 
letter  had  reached  Oakhampton  either  for 
him  or  his  wife  since  their  arrival,  and  he 
began  to  feel  very  anxious  about  Beatrice. 

"  I  always  used  to  dread  the  arrival  of 
letters,"  said  he  to  Clemmy,  as  they  sat 
down  to  breakfast,  "  for  nothing  ever  came 
to  me  but  bills  and  duns.  But  now  I  do 
hope  there  will  be  something  in  the  post- 
bag  to-day." 

"  Ah !  you  are  in  a  fidget  about  Trixey, 
I    see    that.     Yon   look   quite   dull.     But 
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really  there  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  about. 
She  did  not  like  to  marry  that  man,  and  it 
made  her  ill,  and  she  and  that  Dr.  Pilcox 
made  the  worst  of  it.  That's  all.  She'll 
soon  get  well  now.  And,  by-the-bye,  you 
never  told  me  how  it  was  that  his  former 
marriage  with  the  Italian  woman  was 
brought  to  light  all  of  a  sudden  in  that 
extraordinary  manner." 

"I  scarcely  know,  for  there  was  so  little 
time  to  inquire ;  but  it  seems  that  a  man — 
some  friend  of  Lady  Horatia  Nolan's,  I  for- 
get his  name — somehow  fished  out  that  a 
deaf  and  dumb  girl  was  Sir  Bevan's  daugh- 
ter, and  that  he  had  been  really  married  to 
her  mother  before  and  at  the  same  time 
when  he  married  that  great  heiress  Miss 
Somebody.  Sir  Bevan  vowed  and  swore 
that  he  knew  the  Italian  woman  had  been 
accidentally  drowned  before  his  former 
marriage,  and  he  declared  he  was  quite 
willing  to  make  a  handsome  provision  for 
the  daughter,  if  she  were  still  alive — so  I 
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understood  from  my  father.  But  then  this 
man  that  I  speak  of  pulled  a  copy  of  the 
marriage  certificate,  or  whatever  they  call 
it  in  Italy,  out  of  his  pocket,  and  a  note 
from  the  lady  herself,  written  from  Naples 
a  few  days  before.  Whereupon  Sir  Bevan 
turned  as  white  as  my  pocket-handkerchief, 
and  not  one  word  had  he  to  say.  At  that 
moment  he  caught  sight  of  a  man  who  was 
with  this  gentleman — I  think  it  was  Fair- 
leigh,  whom  we  used  to  know  in  Rome — 
and  it  seemed  to  rile  him  so,  he  became  like 
a  madman.  I  expected  there  would  have 
been  a  regular  row.  I  never  saw  such  a 
look  of  rage  on  a  human  face  in  my  life  as 
then  distorted  that  scoundrel  Sir  Bevan's. 
But,  Clemmy,  we  have  never  called  on  the 
Somertons,  as  Beatrice  begged  we  would  do. 
I  mentioned  it  the  day  before  yesterday." 

"Yes,  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  about 
it.     One  mustn't  compromise  one's  dignity." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  will  to-day  or  to-mor- 
row, for  I  want  to  write  to  Beatrice  and  tell 
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her  that  we  have  done  so ;  and  do  }'ou 
know  that  reminds  me,  this  morning,  as  I 
was  running  down  to  the  village  before 
breakfast,  I  saw  a  young  man  standing  in 
the  lane  behind  Westgate  House,  that  I 
could  have  declared  was  my  grandfather's 
picture.  It  is  rather  a  pale,  peculiar  face — 
I  mean  that  full-length  one  of  him  over  the 
sideboard,  when  he  was  a  young  man.  He 
appeared  to  be  walking  towards  the  Somer- 
tons'  house,  but,  as  I  jmnped  over  the  stile, 
and  was  going  to  cross  the  lane,  he  turned 
round  slowly,  and  looked  at  me  in  a  sorrow- 
ful kind  of  way  that  riveted  me  to  the  spot. 
Only  that  I  never  heard  my  grandfather 
haunted  the  place,  I  should  have  thought  he 
had  come  to  reproach  me  for  the  oaks." 

"Those  oaks  again,"  said  Clemmy;  "I  shall 
never  hear  the  last  of  them.  And  as  to 
being  like  your  grandfather,  people  in  a 
village  always  take  more  or  less  after  the 
Squire — they  are  always  trying  to  look  like 
him  and  imitate  him." 
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"  But  this  was  not  one  of  the  villagers. 
He  was  evidently  a  stranger.  I  must  go 
and  ask  Mr,  Mordaunt,  after  breakfast, 
whether  he  knows  who  he  is." 

"  Oh !  probably  some  artist  come  to  sketch 
the  valley." 

"  By-the-bye,  do  you  know  I  think  I  can 
guess  now  who  it  may  be/'  said  Roland, 
after  a  pause,  during  which  he  had  seemed 
to  be  lost  in  thought.  ''  That  son  of 
Sir  Edward's  who  has  been  brought  up 
abroad." 

"  Very  hkely,"  said  Clemmy ;  but  she  felt 
rather  disturbed  at  this  idea,  for  she  re- 
membered Lady  Horatia  and  Meely  having 
been  very  much  delighted  with  a  young 
man  they  had  met  in  the  Caves  of  Adels- 
berg,  who  they  afterwards  heard  was  a  son 
of  Sir  Edward's.  This  chain  of  thought 
brought  to  her  mind  what  Roland  had  said 
about  the  gentleman  whose  name  he  did  not 
know  having  hunted  up  the  certificate  of 
Sir  Sevan's  marriage,  and  proved  the  deaf 
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and  dumb  girl  to  be  his  legitimate  daughter; 
and  she  said  at  last, 

"  Can't  you  remember  the  name  of  that 
man  who  brought  the  certificate  to  Sir  Bevan 
— do  you  think  it  was  Sterndale  ?" 

"The  very  name — a  tall,  rather  grave- 
looking  man.  But  wny  do  you  think  so  ? 
Do  you  know  him  ?" 

"  No ;  but  I  felt  sure  he  had  something  to 
do  with  that  deaf  and  dumb  girl.  For  I  saw 
him  talking  to  her,  and  he  gave  her  a  note 
one  day  at  Madame  Rosalie's  show-room, 
and — and " 

'^  And  you  heard  his  name,  then  ?  Did 
you? 

"  No — but  I  saw  him  one  day  at  the  door 
of  Lady  Horatia's  house,  and  I  found  out  at 
last." 

"  What's  the  matter?  You  look  as  if  you 
had  known  of  some  strange  mystery  ;  siy-ely 
you  could  not  have  been  aware  of  the  girl 
being  connected  in  any  way  with  Sir  Be- 
van ?" 
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"  Oh  !  no — but  it  was  all  so  strange,  for 
she  tried  to  give  a  note  to  Beatrice,  and  her 
companion  got  hold  of  it,  and  made  such  a 
fuss,  that  I  believe  the  poor  deaf  and  dum]3 
girl  ran  away,  and  tried  to  drown  herself,  or 
something  dreadful." 

"  Ha !  that  was  why  Sir  Bevan  mentioned 
^  if  she  were  still  alive  !'  " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Clemmy. 

But  all  this  while  she  was  thinking  un- 
easily about  that  man  who  was  so  like  the 
portrait ;  for  it  reminded  her  of  the  words  in 
that  mysterious  note,  and  the  lines  Roland 
had  quoted : — 

"  When  the  oaken  boughs  shall  fall, 
Garethe  heir  of  Oakden  Hall." 

She  remembered,  with  uneasiness  which 
surprised  herself,  that  by  this  time  the  large 
oak  on  Oakden  Hill  would  probably  be 
nearly  cut  down,  for  Roland  had  told  her 
that  it  was  to  be  felled  that  very  morning. 

"Do  you  like  to  walk  out  with  me  this 
morning  ?"  asked  Roland,  who  had  been  too 
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full  of  troubled  thought  himself  to  notice 
her  abstraction. 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  she  replied ;  "  for  it 
looks  as  if  it  would  be  showery,  and  as  all 
the  dresses  I  have  are  quite  new,  I  don't  like 
to  spoil  them.  But  I  should  like  to  drive 
out  in  the  afternoon,  though  the  pony  does 
go  so  very  slow." 

"  Well,  I  will  go  and  order  the  carriage, 
and  then  I'll  go  and  see  whether  they  have 
really  begun  to  cut  down  those  oaks,  up  by 
Oakden  Hm." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  room  with  a  heavy 
heart. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  First  Oak  falls, 

^'  TTOW  lie  does  take  the  old  trees  to 
J— ■-     heart,"  thought  Clemmy ;  "  but  it  is 
too  bad  of  everyone  bothering  me   about 
them." 

Then  she  thought  of  that  strange-looking 
woman  they  had  seen  the  day  before — her 
menacing  gestures,  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance ;  could  she  be  the  mother  of  that 
young  man?  Very  possibly,  thought  Clemmy, 
and  she  wants  to  set  up  some  claim  for  him  ; 
but  had  it  been  so,  she  never  would  have 
remained  silent  all  this  time,  and  not  endeav- 
oured to  have  made  her  claim  good  a  year 
ago,  when  Sir  Edward  died,  had  it  been  in 
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her  power  to  do  so.  It  is  nonsense  to  sup- 
pose otherwise.  And  as  to  her  turning  out 
to  have  been  really  his  wife — that  is  impos- 
sible. Why,  if  she  had  been  so — would  she", 
living  on  the  spot,  have  allowed  him  to 
marry  the  late  Lady  Lillyford  ?  Of  course 
not.  It  is  not  like  an  Italian  peasant  girl, 
whom  nobody  could  have  known  anything 
about.  Besides,  I  am  sure  the  old  hag  is 
mad.     She  looks  so." 

Yet  Clemmy  mused  rather  uneasily  about 
the  strange  scene,  in  which  Sir  Bevan's 
previous  marriage  had  come  to  liglit. 
Her  reflections  were  certainly  anything  but 
pleasant,  as  she  sat  in  the  bay  window  of 
the  large  old  room,  and  looked  out  on 
King  Arthur's  oak ;  while  the  disagreeable 
words  of  the  note  persisted  in  recurring  to 
her  mind  : 

"  If  a  single  tree  of  Sir  Edward's  oaks 
are  cut  down  I  will  give  myself  up  to  jus- 
tice." 

"Yet   the   words   have  no   connection," 
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thought  Clemmy.  "  It  is  foolish  to  torment 
oneself  about  the  threats  of  a  madwoman. 
They  are  to  commence  cutting  this  very  day 
— it  would  be  too  late  now  to  stop  it ;  and 
as  to  the  rhjnne,  what  folly  to  be  influenced 
by  such  superstitious  notions.  But  shall  I 
call  Roland  back,  and  go  there  with  him?" 
Then  she  laughed  at  what  she  deemed  her 
own  folly  and  weakness,  and  took  up  a 
novel  to  try  and  divert  her  thoughts  from 
these  strange  perplexities. 

While  she  was  thus  occupied  Roland  was 
walking  slowly  and  dejectedly  towards  Oak- 
den  Hill.  But  this  dejection  was  caused 
solely  by  the  conviction  that  his  culpable 
folly  alone  had  entailed  such  a  loss  on  the 
old  property ;  for  he  had  no  idea  that  the 
loss  of  the  trees  would  make  any  difference 
to  his  prospects  or  to  himself,  beyond  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  the  pride  of  his 
family  for  generations — that  they  were  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  country,  and  that 
artists  came  from  all  parts  to  sketch  them, 
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or  note  down  the  traditions  and  histories 
connected  with  them,  which  were  known  to 
the  peasantry  for  miles  round. 

As  he  approached  the  woods  which 
bounded  that  part  of  the  Park  near  Oakden 
Hill,  a  shout  was  heard,  then  a  crash  like 
thunder,  and  the  sound  of  a  heavy  body 
falling.     He  knew  the  oak  was  down. 

He  ran  on,  and  bounding  up  the  bank, 
he  saw  the  noble  tree  prostrated  on  the 
hill-side.  The  next  moment  a  wild  laugh 
sounded  close  in  his  ear,  and  turning  round, 
he  saw  the  same  figure  standing  a  little  way 
off  which  Clemmy  and  he  had  seen  on  that 
spot  the  day  before.  But  her  eyes  now 
glared  on  him  with  a  frenzied  look  of  an- 
ger, as  she  pointed  to  the  fallen  tree,  and 
then,  with  a  wild,  shrieking  laugh,  she  dis- 
appeared in  the  wood. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

What  happened  after  the  Wedding  in  Portman 
Square. 

TTTE  must  now  return  to  Portman  Square, 
'  ^  and  describe  the  events  that  oc- 
curred there  after  Roland  and  Clemmy  had 
left  for  their  honeymoon.  Lady  Lillyford 
had  found  it  very  dull  that  day,  after  the 
departure  of  her  son  and  the  wedding 
guests,  for  Sir  Charles  had  shut  himself  up 
in  the  library,  and  begged  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed. Beatrice  was  very  ill  too — she  saw 
it  now,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  reason 
for  blinding  herself  to  the  fact.  She 
watched  for  a  few  moments  by  the  poor 
girl's  bedside,  and  was  struck  with  the  great 
alteration  in  her  appearance.     Her  cheeks 
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were  hollow,  and  her  eyes  had  a  restless 
look,  that  appeared  to  see  nothing — a  look 
which  betrayed  that  she  was  scarcely  aware 
of  her  mother's  presence. 

For  once  Lady  Lillyford  wished  that  Dr. 
Pillcox  would  come.  Beatrice  continued  to 
mutter  words  she  could  not  make  out,  and 
yet  she  was  afraid  to  speak  to  her,  lest  it 
might  prevent  her  from  going  to  sleep.  It  was 
very  disagreeable  and  sad,  she  thought,  thus 
to  be  left  alone  with  the  poor  invalid ;  she 
missed  Clemmy's  hopeful  face  and  reassuring 
words  very  much.  It  was  very  distressing 
to  sit  there  all  alone,  but  some  one  ought 
to  watch  by  the  bedside — of  this  she  felt 
convinced.  She  rang  the  bell,  and  every 
one  being  busy,  the  same  housemaid  an- 
swered it  who  had  attended  Beatrice  that 
morning. 

"  Mind  you  sit  with  Miss  Lillyford,  and 
do  not  leave  her  until  Dr.  Pillcox  comes." 

*'  Certainly,  my  lady,"  said  the  kind- 
hearted  girl,  who  was  glad  of  the  office,  and 
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endeavoured  to  soothe  Beatrice  in  her  help- 
less, simple  way  by  stroking  her  fevered 
hands,  and  occasionally  bathing  her  temples 
with  eau-de-Cologne. 

Mrs.  Hollo  way  had  a  party  that  night, 
and  before  the  catastrophe  relating  to  Sir 
Bevan,  and  the  illness  of  Beatrice,  Lady 
Lillyford  had  promised  to  go  to  it.  But 
she  supposed  she  must  send  an  excuse  ;  yet 
she  thought  what  a  pity  it  was,  when  that 
new  white  and  cerise  dress  was  all  ready — 
just  the  dress  Mrs.  Winchfield  would  regard 
with  envious  admiration. 

"  Well,  I  need  not  send  an  excuse  until 
Dr.  Pillcox  arrives,"  thought  she ;  "  and  if 
he  thinks  Beatrice  is  better,  perhaps  I  may 
still  go.  For  really  Charles  is  so  unaccount- 
ably out  of  sorts,  and  it's  very  dull  and 
lonely  sitting  all  by  myself  Besides,  I  can 
be  of  no  use  to  Beatrice,  I  know." 

After  dinner  Dr.  Pillcox  came,  and  Sir 
Charles  emerged  from  his  study,  where  he 
had  been  shut  up  all  day,  except  during  the 
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hour  when  he  dined  with  his  wife,  and  then 
he  had  scarcely  tasted  even  his  favourite 
dishes.  He  followed  the  doctor  up  to  Bea- 
trice's room,  and  was  much  relieved  to  find 
that  she  had  sunk  into  a  more  tranquil 
sleep  than  the  doctor  had  expected.  The 
maid  had  fallen  fast  asleep  in  the  chair  by 
the  bedside,  but  as  her  snores  were  rather 
sonorous,  Dr.  Pillcox  woke  her  gently,  and 
whispered  a  caution  not  to  move  abruptly. 

"I  think  she  will  do  well  now,"  said  Dr. 
Pillcox,  "  for  her  pulse  is  quieter,  and  her 
mind  seems  to  have  been  relieved  from 
some  great  weight ;  but  she  is  still  in  a  pre- 
carious state,  and  will  require  much  care  for 
some  time." 

This  was  said  after  they  left  the  room, 
and  Sir  Charles  replied, 

"  I  hope  my  mother-in-law  will  soon  be 
coming  to  town,  and  I  shall  then  send  Miss 
Lillyford  to  her  house,  for  she  is  fond  of 
her  grandmother,  and  the  change  will  do 
her  good.     So  I  hope  she  will  be  able  to 
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move  in  a  few  days,  for  I  think  Lady  Lilly- 
ford  and  myself  will  be  obliged  to  leave 
London  very  shortly." 

Lady  Lilljrford  came  upstairs  at  that  mo- 
ment to  inquire  what  Dr.  Pillcox  thought 
of  her  daughter,  and  overheard  Sir  Charles's 
last  words.  They  disturbed  her,  for  it  was 
the  first  she  had  heard  of  any  such  inten- 
tion, and  being  relieved  by  Dr.  Pillcox's 
report  of  Beatrice,  in  answer  to  her  in- 
quiries, she  began  to  feel  determined  to  go 
to  the  party.  When  he  was  gone  she  asked 
Sir  Charles  what  he  had  meant. 

"  It  is  impossible  we  can  aiFord  to  remain 
in  town,"  he  said,  and  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  the  offer  he  had  had  to  take  the 
house  off  his  hands. 

"  What,  and  go  home  and  bury  ourselves 
at  Oakhampton?" 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Sir  Charles,  drily. 

"You  hope  so  !"  she  replied — "  well,  I'm 
sure  I  don't.  Had  you  not  better  come 
with  me  to  Mrs.   Holloway's?     I  think  it 
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might  cheer  you  up  a  little — you  look  as  if 
you  were  going  to  be  hanged." 

"  And  I  feel  so  too.  But  I  can't  come — 
I  have  a  great  deal  to  do.  You  had  better 
go  there,  my  dear,"  he  added,  in  a  cold, 
hard  tone,  "  and  make  use  of  the  carriage 
while  you  have  got  one." 

"  While  I  have  got  one — what  can  you 
mean  ?" 

"  Never  mind ;  go  and  dress,  for  I  hear 
you  have  got  a  number  of  new  dresses,  and 
it  will  be  a  pity  you  should  not  have  the 
enjoyment  of  wearing  them." 

"  How  very  odd  he  is !"  thought  Lady 
Lillyford ;  but  the  door  of  her  room  was 
open,  and  she  saw  the  beatiful  dress  display- 
ed upon  the  bed.  The  sight  of  it  was 
consoling.  Sir  Charles  went  downstairs, 
and  shut  himself  up  again  among  his  papers. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Lady  Lilly  ford  discovers  how  foolish  she  has 
been. 


T  ADY  LILLYFORD  arrayed  herself, 
-■-^  much  to  her  satisfaction,  in  the  white 
and  cerise  dress,  and  was  soon  on  her  way 
to  Mrs.  Holloway's  party.  She  was  assailed 
with  numerous  questions  about  Sir  Be  van, 
and  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  which  had 
broken  off  her  daughter's  marriage — the 
story  having  been  circulated  all  through 
London,  with  various  deviations  from  the 
truth. 

"  She  has  had  a  great  escape,  certainly," 
said  Mrs.  Hollo  way ;  "  and  now  it  is  all 
over,   I   must  say  how  truly  glad  of  it  I 


am." 
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"  And  he  will  lose  his  wife's  fortune,  I 
hear,"  said  Mrs.  Winchfield. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  that  likely,"  said  Sir 
James  Irvine ;  "  and  have  you  heard  the 
news  about  the  young  Marquis  of  Ulswater? 
He  is  really  going  to  marry  that  pretty  little 
Miss  Templemore.  By-the-by,  she  is  a 
cousin  of  yours,  I  believe,  Lady  Lillyford." 

"  Oh !  dear,  yes,  I  remember  now.  Sir 
Charles  told  me  that  I  ought  to  call  upon 
them,  because  they  were  related.  But 
what  a  little  poky  house  they  live  in,  and 
so  out-of-the-way,  and  such  a  dowdy  set  of 
people  they  had,  I  remember,  for  I  fell  in 
with  some  musical  rehearsals  going  on,  and 
I  remember  that  they  actually  brought  the 
singing-master,  who  accompanied,  or  some- 
thing, to  a  ball  here,  and  wanted  to  intro- 
duce him  to  my  daughter." 

"I  thought  they  were  all  amateurs — I 
think  you  must  mistake ;  they  never  had 
any  professors  at  those  Thursday  parties." 

"  Oh !  I  am  sure  he  was — and,  look,  there 
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lie  is  now,  coming  into  the  room  with  the 
Templemores  again." 

"  Why,  that  is  the  Marquis  of  Ulswater — 
that  we  were  just  talking  of,"  said  Sir  James. 

"The  Marquis  of  Ulswater!"  said  Lady 
Lillyford,  with  an  angry  flush.  "  Impossi- 
ble!" 

"It  is  indeed,  I  assure  you;  and  there, 
Mrs.  Holloway  is  evidently  congratulating 
him  upon  his  intended  marriage — I  see  she 
is.  But  his  intended  is  not  here— she  seldom 
goes  to  any  late  parties." 

"  My  dear,  you  did  a  very  foolish  thing — 
I  heard  of  it  at  the  time,"  said  Mrs.  Winch- 
field  to  Lady  Lill}^ord,  when  both  had 
moved  away.  "  I  fear  you  have  made  a 
great  many  mistakes  about  people  in  Lon- 
don. If  you  had  but  consulted  me^  I  could 
have  told  you  a  thing  or  two ;  but  you 
scouted  me,  and  thought  that  you  knew  so 
well  who  was  who.  And  I  find  now 
you  did  another  very  silly  thing  about 
your  own  country  neighbours,"  added  Mrs. 
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Winchfield,  with  a  sermonizing  air  of  tri- 
umphant superiority ;  "I  am  told  you  set 
your  face  against  visiting  any  of  the  old 
county  families  near  Oakhampton ;  and  you 
never  even  called  on  the  sisters  of  a  friend 
of  ours,  a  gentleman  you  were  very  intimate 
with  at  Rome.  I  heard  that  he  was  about 
to  propose  to  your  daughter,  and  that  you 
did  not  dislike  the  idea  of  the  match — in  fact, 
that  you  rather  encouraged  it ;  and  yet  since 
that  time  he,  Mr.  Fairleigh,  has  inherited  a 
very  large  fortune,  and  a  very  fine  place 
called  Ferncote,  close  to  you,  and  yet  you 
never  called  on  them." 

"  What  can  you  mean  ? — I  never  remem- 
ber having  heard  there  of  the  name  of  Fair- 
leigh." 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  name  he  has  taken ; 
and,  in  fact,  I  noticed  the  name  particularly, 
for  they  say  he  was  still  so  attached  to  your 
daughter,  in  spite  of  her  engagement  to  Sir 
Bevan,  that  he  was  actually  one  of  the  four 
gentlemen  who   succeeded  in  arresting  the 
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ceremony  this  morning.  There,  you  see,  I 
know  more  about  your  concerns — far  more 
than  you  do  yourself." 

^^  Arthur  Brookfield — and  he  is  really 
now  the  possessor  of  that  place  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  of  clear  ten  thousand  a  year 
unencumbered.  Then  he  is  so  handsome 
and  agreeable.  Now,  I  hope  you  are 
satisfied  that  you  have  done  a  foolish 
thing." 

Lady  Lill3rford  was  ready  to  cry.  She 
had  often  thought  in  her  own  mind  that 
Arthur  Brookfield  was  very  superior  to 
Sir  Be  van,  and  more  likely  to  make  her 
daughter  happy.  Then  she  had  tried  to 
forget  it,  and  push  it  away  from  her  mind. 
"  Poor  Beatrice !"  she  now  said  to  herself, 
"what  a  miserable  time  she  might  have 
been  spared  if  I  had  but  known  all  this ;" 
for,  as  she  remembered  all  her  mother  had 
said  on  the  sin  of  looking  down  upon  country 
neighbours,  and  how  she  had  pleaded  with 
her  to  call  on  the  Miss  Fairleighs,  she  was 
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rather  shaken  out  of  the  stagnant  state  of 
apathy  in  which  she  habitually  vegetated. 

"  And  I  hear  his  sister,"  continued  Mrs. 
Winchfield — "  I  mean  the  younger  one — is 
quite  a  beauty.  They  came  to  a  ball  here — 
and,  by-the-bye,  you  were  here  too  that 
night  when  she — Miss  Rosa  Fairleigh — 
created  quite  a  sensation,  and  the  Marquis 
got  introduced  to  her,  and  was  very  much 
captivated,  I  heard." 

"  Ah  !  I  remember.  I  know  how  it  was 
she  got  introduced  to  him." 

"  Well,  he  asked  to  be  presented  to  her, 
just  before  you  refused  to  let  him  dance 
with  your  daughter,  because  you  took  him 
for  a  musician." 

^'  It  was  very  stupid  indeed,"  said  Lady 
Lill}^ord,  in  a  tone  of  penitence,  for  she 
could  scarcely  restrain  her  tears. 

"And  to  be  told  all  this  by  that  little 
pert  flirt,  Mrs.  Winchfield,"  thought  Lady 
Lill}ford,  as  she  took  refuge  in  the  refresh- 
ment-room, for  she  could   no   longer  stand 
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the  piercingly  triumphant  expression  of 
her  dear  friend  Mrs.  Winchfield's  brilliant 
eyes. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Mrs.  Dronington  sees  that  some  advantage  may 
he  derived  from  the  misfortunes. 

A  S  the  next  day  wore  on,  Sir  Charles 
"^-^  Lill}^brd  began  to  hope  that  Mrs. 
Dronington  would  arrive.  Yes,  hope — 
though  he  was  not  without  some  feeling  oi' 
trepidation  at  the  idea  of  having  to  explain 
to  her  the  circumstances  of  his  daughter's  un- 
lucky engagement.  About  nine  at  night  he 
heard  a  cab  drive  up  to  the  door,  and  ex- 
pecting that  it  might  be  her,  he  went  out 
into  the  hall. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Charles  ?  How  is 
Beatrice  ?  Better  ! — that's  ric^ht!"  said  Mrs. 
Dronington,  on  entering.     "  I  came  off  the 
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moment  I  received  your  letter,  and  now  I 
will  remain  here  an  hour  or  two  before  I 
go  on  to  Welbeck  Street." 

"  Come  into  the  library,"  said  Sir  Charles. 
"  I  want  to  have  a  word  with  you  before 
you  go  up  to  Eliza."  When  they  had  gone 
in  and  shut  the  door,  he  said,  "  Well,  you 
know  I  have  said  nothing  yet  to  Eliza  about 
this  unlucky  claim.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
the  sooner  you  can  manage  to  break  it  to 
her  the  better." 

"  But  are  you  sure  you  can't  make  some 
compromise?  Have  you  heard  anything 
fresh  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  man  of  business  told  me  this 
morning  that  some  one  of  the  name  of  Stern- 
dale — by-the-bye,  the  very  man  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  disclosures  about  that 
scoundrel  Sir  Bevan — has  sent  his  lawyer  to 
him — a  Mr.  Morton,  I  think — saying  that 
they  had  obtained  positive  information  that 
Rachel  Harraway  is  still  alive." 

"  Yes,  but  if  she  did  what  they  say  she 
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did,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  she  will  confess ; 
and  what  other  proof  have  they  ?" 

"  Well,  two  or  three  people  are  ready  to 
swear  that  the  baby  that  was  burnt  was  too 
large  for  a  child  of  five  months  old ;  and 
Mr.  Sterndale  has  told  the  laAV}^er  that  this 
young  man — the  claimant — has  some  mark 
or  other  that  Lady  Lill}^ord's  child  was 
kno^vn  to  have  had.  For  all  this  mess  we 
are  indebted  to  Lady  Horatia,  It  appears 
she  saw  him — young  Luscombe — in  Ger- 
many, and,  when  she  was  down  at  Oakhamp- 
ton,  was  struck  with  his  likeness  to  the  pic- 
ture of  the  late  Lady  Lillyford ;  and  then, 
just  the  day  before  she  went  away,  she 
called  on  the  Mpr daunts,  and  that  old  house- 
maid, Betty  Tarrant  (all  on  the  sly,  for  she 
vowed  she  would  have  no  country  neigh- 
bours to  meet  her),  and  putting  two  and 
two  together,  told  Mr.  Sterndale  of  it,  know- 
ing he  was  a  friend  of  Edward  Luscombe's. 
The  young  man  has  not  moved  a  step  in  the 
matter  himself." 
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"  Does  Lady  Horatia  know  Mr.  Sterndale, 
then  ?" 

"Yes,  I  find  his  aunt's  some   relation  to 
tlie  Nolans,  and  he  set  people  all  over  the 
country  smelling  out  like  rats,  and  they  soon 
traced  Rachel  Harraway.     He  fished  her  up 
at  York,  and  sent  the  people,  I  find,  to  ex- 
amine the  Mrs.  Gwin  you  told  me  of.      So 
that  among  them  all  we've  no  chance — I 
mean,"  added  Sir  Charles,   correcting  him- 
self, "  I  mean  if  it's  a  got-up  story.    Because 
if  he's  really  the  lawful  heir,  I — I  should  be 
bound  in  honour  to   give  it  all  up  at  once. 
And  then  just  think  of  poor  Eliza's  mistake. 
She's  very  unhappy  now.     She  heard  last 
night  that  Arthur  Brookfield,  who  made  up 
to  Beatrice  in  Rome,  has  inherited  a  large 
fortune,   and  changed  his  name — that  he  is, 
in  fact,  the  owner  of  that  fine  place.  Fern- 
cote,  and  brother  of  the  people  she  would 
not  call  on.     So  she  now  sees  at  last  that 
she  has  been  doing  everything  at  cross  pur- 
poses, and  bitterly  repents  her  obstinacy  in 
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having  withstood  your  advice  about  noticing 
country  neighbours." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  Mrs.  Droning- 
ton.  ''  Anything  that  would  open  her  eyes, 
that  would  soften  and  awaken  her  feelings, 
will  have  done  great  good — at  any  cost. 
Still  it  seems  to  me,"  continued  Mrs.  Dron- 
ington,  after  a  pause,  "  that  nothing  can  dis- 
possess you,  unless  the  woman  Rachel  will 
confess  all.     Surely  it  is  impossible." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right.     By-the-bye,  I 

heard  to-day  from  the  steward  at  Oakhamp- 

ton,  that  those  splendid  oak-trees  are  to  be 

cut  down  to-morroAv.     I  tried  in  vain    to 

induce  Clemmy,  Roland's  wife,   to  advance 

me  the  money  to   save  them.     She  might 

lend  it  to  me  out  of  her  income,  though  her 

trustees  could  not  let  her  do  so  out  of  the 

principal,   since  I   have   only  my   personal 

bond   to   give   her   security.      A   thousand 

pounds   would   do   it   at   present,    and  we 

could  pay  the  rest  by  instalments.     I  told 

her  so  ;  but  she  is  so  bent  on  getting  new 
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furniture,  and  pony-carriages,  and  all  kinds 
of  things  (actually  talking  of  driving  about 
the  lanes  of  Oakhampton  with  a  pair  of 
white  ponies,  and  two  grooms  riding  behind 
her  on  two  others  to  match— such  nonsense  !) 
that  I  could  not  get  her  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  my  request  about  the  oaks." 

"  Well,  it's  just  like  that  kind  of  person," 
said  Mrs.  Dronington  ;  "  a  little  misfortune 
would  do  her  no  harm." 

"  Well,  a  little — yes  ;  but  this  claim  would 
be  more  than  a  little.  I  don't  know  what's 
to  become  of  us.  It  would  result  in  absolute 
beggary." 

"Not  quite  that,  surely — for  Roland 
has,  I  hope,  profited  by  his  misfortunes, 
and  will  exert  himself  to  retrieve  his  posi- 
tion." 

"Then  there's  that  money  Sir  Bevan  paid 
for  Roland,"  continued  Sir  Charles.  "  It 
weighs  upon  me  so  heavily.  It  is  quite  a 
disgrace  to  us.  I  long  to  do  something 
about  it." 
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'^  Did  lie  pay  the  debts  ?  You  never 
told  me  that^''  said  Mrs.  Dronington. 

"  Surely  I  did.  I  told  you  in  my  last 
letter ;  and  that  was  why,  when  he  wished 
the  marriage  hastened,  we  were  obliged  to 
give  in." 

"  What !  though  Beatrice  was  so  ill  ?" 

"  Well,  it  was  all  wrong,  I  am  sure — I 
knew  all  along  you  would  say  so.  Still,  what 
could  I  do  ?" 

"  And  you  were  going  to  sacrifice  Beatrice 
to  pay  Roland's  debts  ?" 

"Well,  there's  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
that  way  of  putting  it.  But  still  you  must 
remember  that  with  these  calamities  hang- 
ing over  us,  it  was  natural  I  should  wish  to 
see  my  poor  child  married  comfortably  to  a 
rich  man,  who  could  afford  to  give  her 
every  luxury.  His  paying  Roland's  debts 
came  about  through  Clemmy's  cleverness, 
or  whatever  one  may  call  it ;  but  that  part 
of  it  never  entered  my  head  when  I  first 
thought  of  the  match.     Still,  I  know  it  was 
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wrong.  Poor  Beatrice  ! — she  had  sharper 
insight  into  him  than  any  of  us.  Thank 
God!  Roland  is  provided  for,"  added  Sir 
Charles  after  a  pause ;  "  but  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  what's  to  become  of  the  rest  of 
us.  My  poor  cousin  allowed  me  £1000  a 
year  out  of  the  property,  as  his  heir,  when 
I  married  Eliza — as  you  very  well  know — 
and  without  that  we  shall  have  nothing  left 
but  my  £8000  in  the  Funds,  and  Ehza's 
three — more  than  half  of  which  we  owe — 
for  all  this  establishment  and  house,  and 
those  flashy  bad  style  of  people  we  had  in 
the  autumn  down  at  Oakhampton.  Upon 
my  word,  you  would  hardly  believe  the 
quantity  of  sherry  that  went ;  and  the  coals 
— every  lady's-maid  insisting  on  having  a 
fire  all  day  in  her  bedroom.  That  style  of 
thing  is  enough  to  ruin  anybody.  If  he  de- 
mands arrears,  and  the  last  half-year's  rents, 
I  may  as  well  go  to  prison  at  once — for  I 
shan't  have  a  penny." 

So  saying,  Sir  Charles  turned  towards  the 
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writing-table,  and  began  to  fidget  nervously 
among  his  papers. 

"  Cheer  up,  Charles,"  said  Mrs.  Droning - 
ton ;  "  it  will  not  be  so  bad  as  you  think,  I 
feel  sure.  And  remember  that,  while  I 
have  a  house  over  my  head,  it's  your  home 
as  long  as  you  like  to  make  use  of  it." 

He  pressed  her  hand  warmly,  but  said 
nothing.  She  went  on  to  ask,  "  Has  Bea- 
trice really  been  in  danger  ?" 

"I  am  afraid  she  has  suffered  dreadfully," 
he  said,  ''for  to  me  she  seems  quite  a  wreck 
of  her  former  self" 

"  Well,  let  me  go  up  at  once.  And  so  she 
wanted  to  see  me,  poor  darling  ?" 

"  So  anxious  was  she  that  we  were  deter- 
mined to  send  that  telegram,  which  was  to 
tell  you  that  she  was  ill,  and  to  beg  you 
would  come  off  directly.  And  from  the 
moment  she  really  expected  you  would 
come,  she  began  to  be  much  more  calm." 

This  was  said  as  they  went  upstairs,  and 
Mrs.  Dronington  answered, 
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"  I  will  go  first  to  Beatrice's  room,  if — 
Eliza  is  sitting  with  her." 

"  I  think  she  is  now,"  said  Sir  Charles ; 
"  she  has  been  more  with  her  to-day  than 
she  has  at  all  yet  since  she  w^as  ill.  I  think 
it  has  done  poor  Beatrice  good,  for  she  is 
certainly  a  little  better." 

Beatrice  was  much  better,  and  she  had 
derived  more  satisfaction  from  her  mother's 
presence  by  her  bedside  that  day  than  she 
ever  had  before — partly,  perhaps,  because 
she  felt  that  she  could  make  herself  better 
understood  by  her  than  before,  and  for  the 
first  time  be  of  some  use  to  her.  Hitherto 
she  had  felt  that  she  never  could  be  a  com- 
fort to  her  mother,  not  being  able  to  under- 
stand the  peculiar  troubles  Lady  Lill}^ord 
generally  appeared  to  suffer  from.  But 
since  such  disagreeable  truths  had  issued 
from  Mrs.  Winchfield's  sharp  lips,  Lady 
Lillyford  seemed  really  unhappy;  and  being 
dissatisfied   with   herself,    was   much  more 
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kindly  disposed  towards  others.  Beatrice 
felt  this,  but  she  was  still  too  weak  to  ana- 
lyse her  feelings,  or  put  them  into  worded 
thoughts.  But  several  observations  Lady 
Lill}^ord  made  during  the  day  seemed  to 
soothe  her,  and  induce  a  pleasant  state  of 
half-slumbering  quiescence,  which  had  done 
much  towards  abating  the  fever  from  which 
she  was  suffering. 

Towards  evening,  however,  Lady  Lillyford's 
spirits  began  to  sink  lower,  for  this  sudden 
pause  in  the  hurried  labours  of  London  so- 
ciety (she  had  not  been  out  all  day)  was 
very  incomprehensible  to  her,  and  Beatrice 
saw  that  she  was  crying. 

"  Oh  !  if  grandmamma  would  but  come," 
said  the  poor  girl,  "  I  am  sure  she  would 
comfort  us  all  so  much.  I  thought  I  heard 
a  carriage  stop  at  the  door  some  little  time 
ago." 

"  Here  she  is,"  were  the  cheering  words 
which  Beatrice  the  next  moment  heard  her 
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father  say ;  and  she  found  herself  in  Mrs. 
Dronington's  arms. 

^'I  told  the  servant  not  to  knock,  so  you 
never  heard  me  come,"  she  said,  as  she  em- 
braced her  daughter;  and  then  turning  to 
Beatrice  again,  looked  with  anxiety  in  her 
face. 

^^I'm  a  good  doctor,  you  know,  darling, 
so  you  must  exactly  follow  my  advice  now, 
and  you  shall  not  say  a  word  to  me  to-night. 
I  will  come  in  the  morning,  and  hear 
everything,  and  perhaps  run  away  with  you 
myself  There,  you  like  to  come  to  old 
Granny,  I  know ;  what !  not  leave  mamma  ? 
Ah  !  I  understand.  Well,  we  will  settle  it 
all." 

And  putting  her  finger  on  her  lips,  Mrs. 
Dronington  turned  Beatrice's  head  away 
from  the  light,  and  then  led  the  others  out 
of  the  room. 

''I  see  she  has  had  a  narrow  escape," 
said  Mrs.  Dronington  as  they  went  down 
stairs.     ^'I  think  she  will  sleep    now,  and 
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perhaps  not  wake  till  to-morrow  morning." 
Then  after  a  little  talk  with  her  daughter 
about   Roland   and  his  wife,  the   old  lady 
went  home. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A  Visitor  brings  Strange  News  to  OaJchampton. 

A  FTER  the  strange  woman  had  disap- 
-^-^  peared,  Roland  Lillyford  wandered 
for  some  time  about  the  Park  in  a  most 
painful  state  of  mind,  looking  up  from  time 
to  time  at  the  doomed  oaks,  and  listening 
with  nervous  attention  to  the  sound  of  the 
axe  on  what  he  feared  was  another  of  that 
fine  group.  He  reproached  himself  so  bit- 
terly for  the  extravagance  which  was  causing 
this  irreparable  loss,  that  he  felt  as  if  his 
conscience  must  have  previously  been  in  a 
dormant  state,  for  its  violence  was  as  new 
as  it  was  overwhelming. 

"I   had   rather   have   gone  through  the 
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Bankruptcy  Court — done  anything  sooner 
than  let  this  happen." 

He  bit  his  lip  and  hurried  on,  as  he  re- 
membered that  this  work  of  destruction  was 
the  result  of  a  temporary  pressure ;  and  that 
his  own  Avife,  having  the  power  to  remove  it, 
was  obstinately  refusing  to  do  so,  ostenta- 
tiously preferring  to  spend  the  money  in  fill- 
ing the  house  with  the  evidences  of  her 
own  detestable  taste. 

With  his  new-born  ideas  of  what  a  coun- 
try gentleman  should  be.  he  felt  the  place 
would  now  be  a  perpetual  disgrace  to  him ; 
that  the  loss  of  the  trees  would  be  a  mark 
that  could  never  be  effaced — a  lasting  me- 
morial of  his  unfortunate  extravagance. 

''  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  a  just  punishment 
for  me.  Ton  my  word,  I'm  being  paid  off 
for  it  now,  and  by  my  own  wife,  too."  Then 
in  a  spirit  of  that  bitter  badinage  in  which 
half-regulated  minds  often  take  refuge  from 
their  troubles,  he  thought  of  the  Dunmow 
flitch  of  bacon,  and  of  the  very  early  evi- 
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dence  which  he  and  his  wife  had  given  of 
their  inability  to  claim  it.  Could  he  swear 
that  he  had  never  for  a  moment  wished  him- 
self unmarried  ?  He  felt  that  he  could  not. 
He  felt  that  his  wife's  fortune,  and  her  evi- 
dent preference  for  himself,  had  combined 
to  make  him  mistake  his  own  feelings. 

"No — I  ought  not,"  he  said  half  aloud. 
"  I  see  now  I  did  not  love  her  sufficiently  for 
herself.  I  fancied  that  I  ought,  and  could, 
and  did  love  such  a  showy  fine  girl,  and  she 
has  several  good  points,  too ;  but  I  was 
wrong — I  see  it  now,  and  must  only  submit 
to  suffer  for  my  own  folly,  and  make  the 
best  of  it — and  do  the  best  I  can  for  her  and 
with  her." 

He  had  not  self-knowledge  enough,  poor 
fellow  !  to  know — and  perhaps  it  was  morally 
better  for  him  not  to  know  it — that  it  had 
depended  on  her  to  make  those  feelings  of 
his  become  little  short  of  what  he  had  mis- 
taken them    for.     From   the   state   of  de- 
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spondency  into  whicli  his  new-born  regrets 
and  self-reproaches  had  thrown  him,  he  was 
aroused  by  the  distant  sound  of  the  luncheon 
bell. 

"  By  Jove  !"  he  said  to  himself,  trying  to 
throw  off  the  graver  thoughts  of  the  past 
half  hour,  ^'  I  shall  be  late — she  wanted  to 
drive  out,  and  she  will  be  out  of  humour 
again.  What  a  life  this  is — especially  after 
dinner  !" 

He  was  now  like  a  hunted  ostrich,  trying 
to  hide  his  face  from  the  troubles  which 
he  felt  were  drawing  nearer  and  nearer ; 
but  the  tone  of  his  voice,  as  he  entered  the 
dining-room  and  said,  "Where  will  you 
drive  to  this  afternoon  ?"  must  have  told  his 
wife  how  miserable  he  was,  had  she  not  been 
too  much  out  of  humour  to  observe  any- 
thing. "  She  had  waited  for  him,"  she  said, 
till  luncheon  was  quite  cold ;  "  and  those 
lamb  cutlets,"   she   added,   "  are   good  for 

nothing  if  they  are  not  hot." 
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"I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Roland  ;  "but  I 
wonder  you  waited,  for  you  know  I  never 
eat  luncheon." 

"  Oh  !  but  it  is  so  dull  to  sit  down  alone  ; 
but  it  seems  you  don't  care.  But  what  is 
the  matter,  you  do  look  so  very  miser- 
able?" 

"  No  wonder — but  there  is  a  ring  at  the 
door  bell — what  can  it  be  ? — rather  soon 
yet  for  visitors,  I  should  have  thought." 

Then,  as  Roland  chanced  to  catch  a  sight 
of  his  own  doleful  face  in  the  glass,  and 
looked  at  Clemmy's  ruffled  and  angry  flush, 
he  thought  to  himself,  "  a  pretty  pair  they 
will  say  we  are !  They  will  think  we  have 
quarrelled,  and  are  dead  tired  of  each  other 
already." 

"Mr.  Mordaunt  wishes  to  see  you,  sir, 
very  particularly,"  said  the  servant,  entering 
the  dining-room. 

"  Ask  him  to  come  in  here — perhaps  he 
will  have  some  luncheon." 

"  He  says  it's  only  on  business  he  wants 
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to  see  you,  sir,  and  he  hopes  you  will  have 
the  kindness  to  see  him  alone." 

"  Well,  just  ask  him  to  go  into  the  library, 
and  I  will  be  with  him  immediately.  I'll  go 
and  see  what  it  can  possibly  be,"  said  Ro- 
land, turning  to  Clemmy.  "  Why,  you  look 
quite  frightened !" 

"  I  hate  business  so,"  said  Clemmy,  "  for 
one  never  knows  what  is  going  to  happen. 
I  wonder  why  the  stupid  clerg}^man 
couldn't  come  in  here,"  thought  she,  after 
Roland  had  left  the  room,  "  and  say  what 
he  had  got  to  say  before  me.  Well,  I  sup- 
pose it  can  be  only  something  about  the 
school  or  the  clothing-clubs  for  the  poor 
people.  That  is  another  evil  of  country 
places — I  suppose  they  expect  me  to  go  and 
visit  the  dirty,  smelling  cottages,  and  hear 
the  school-children  make  blunders  and  '  con- 
fusion of  useful  knowledge,'  as  Lady  Horatia 
used  to  say." 

This  reminded  Clemmy  how  very  pro- 
voking  it   was   that   Lady   Horatia   would 
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quarrel  with  her ;  and  then  she  longed  to 
inquire  what  she  was  doing  with  her  sister 
Meely,  and  whether  she  really  would  allow 
her  to  marry  that  scamp  who  called  himself 
prince. 

"  Poor  Meely,  how  she  will  be  taken  in  ! 
after  having  married  him  especially  for  his 
title- — and  then  to  be  called  plain  Mrs.  Mac- 
caroni,  or  some  such  name,  and  he  will  pro- 
bably decamp  with  all  the  ready  money  he 
can  get  from  her.  For  Meely  is  much  less 
cautious  than  I  am  about  money  matters,  and 
much  less  far-sighted.  Catch  me  marrying 
a  pretended  prince !  I  tied  up  my  fortune, 
too,  and  would  not  give  in  to  fancies  or 
saving  of  old  trees  that  could  deprive  me  of 
it.  And  then  I  must  be  Lady  Lillyford  some 
day ;  and  it's  one  of  the  oldest  Baronetcies — 
I  shall  take  rank  of  Lady  this  and  Lady 
that — besides  all  the  Mrs.  Winchfields  and 
Droningtons  in  the  world."  And  Clemmy 
admired  herself  in  the  long  glass  as  she  en- 
tered  the  drawing-room,  tossing  her  head 
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with  a  feeling  of  triumph,  as  she  walked  ma- 
jestically up  to  her  usual  position  in  the  bay 
window. 
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CHAPTER   XXV„ 

Clemmy  is  frightened  and  indignant^  hut  doubts 
the  possibility  of  such  a  misfortune. 

4  FTER  working  there  for  some  time, 
-^-^  Clemmy  began  to  wonder  why  Mr. 
Mordamit  was  keeping  Roland  so  long.  As 
the  carriage  must  have  come  romid,  she  went 
up  to  put  on  her  hat  to  be  ready  to  go  out. 
As  she  passed  the  library  door,  she  heard  a 
strange  voice  say, 

'^  You  had  better  advise  him  to  give  up  at 
once  the  whole  property  to  the  rightful  heir, 
and  trust  to  his  generosity  to  make  some — " 
She  could  not  hear  the  words  that  follow- 
ed, and  though  she  could  just  hear  Roland's 
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voice,  she  could  not  make  out  what  he  said. 

*'  Give  up  the  whole  property  to  the  right- 
ful heir!"  thought  Clemmy — "what  on  earth 
can  the  man  mean?" — and  again  the  words  of 
the  mysterious  note  recurred  to  her  mind 
(though  she  could  not  believe  the  conversa- 
tion referred  to  themselves),  and  for  a  mo- 
ment she  be^an  to  regret  she  had  been  so 
averse  to  do  anything  about  saving  the  old 
trees. 

She  involuntarily  drew  nearer  the  door, 
and  still  could  not  distinctly  hear.  They 
were  evidently  talking  at  the  farther  end  of 
library.  Afraid  of  being  caught,  she  crossed 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  thinking  to 
hide  among  the  flowers  that  stood  on  that 
part  of  the  old  carved  staircase.  Soon  after- 
wards she  heard  the  library  door  open — and 
to  avoid  being  seen,  she  went  up  as  far  as  the 
first  landing.  From  that  spot  she  could  see 
without  being  seen  by  them.  Roland  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Mordaunt  across  the  hall.  His 
face  was   deadly  pale — and   Mr.  Mordaunt 
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looked  extremely  grave,  as  if  full  of  sorrow 
for  something  that  had  happened.  Then  she 
heard  him  say,  as  he  took  Roland's  hand  at 
the  door, 

"  God  bless  you,  sir,  and  enable  you  to 
bear  this  severe  trial ;  you  have  my  warmest 
sympathy  and  fervent  prayers  that  it  may  in 
the  end  prove  a  blessing  rather  than  a  mis- 
fortune— if  you  can  accept  the  trial  in  a  pro- 
per spirit." 

"Why  can't  he  keep  his  sermons  for  the 
pulpit,"  muttered  Clemmy,  "  and  not  come 
preaching  here  ?  It's  all  very  well  to  talk 
of  a  proper  spirit,  but  who  ever  heard  yet 
that  misfortunes  turned  into  blessings,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  And,  goodness  gracious !" — she  added  a- 
loud,  turning  suddenly  crimson  and  breath- 
ing heavily.  "  What  can  it  be  about  ?  I — 
I  don't  like  this — I  must  have  it  out  of  Ro- 
land at  once."  Running  downstairs  so  fast 
and  so  violently  that  the  old  hall  echoed  to 
her  uQt  over-springy  step,  she  came  upon 
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Roland  just  as  he  was  going  out  at  the 
garden  entrance. 

"  Why,  you  are  going  out  without  me !" 
said  she,  taking  breath  every  two  words. 
"  I  have  been  waiting  all  this  time — it  is  too 
bad;  and  besides,  the  pony-carriage  has 
been  going  round  and  round  ever  so  long ; 
and,  goodness  gracious !"  continued  she,  as 
Roland  turned  towards  her,  "  how  very 
white  you  look !  Dear  old  boy,  what  is  the 
matter  ?" 

"  Oh !  Clemmy,  I  wanted  to  be  alone  a 
little  while  before — before  I  broke  the 
news  to  you ;  but  never  mind — come  into 
the  library,  for  I  suppose  there  is  no  use  in 
concealing  it  any  longer." 

When  they  had  gone  in,  and  had  shut 
the  door,  he  said,  in  a  low,  trembling  voice, 

"  This  is  what's  the  matter :  my  father 
has  no  right  to  the  property,  or  the  baro- 
netcy. Mr.  Mordaunt's  ward,  young  Lus- 
combe,  is  Sir  Edward's  legitimate  son. 
There,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 
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"  I  won't  believe  it !"  roared  Clemmy. 
"  How  can  you  be  taken  in  by  that  old 
fool  ? — it's  all  some  trick  to  extort  money 
out  of  Sir  Charles — just  as  if  it  could  have 
come  to  light  after  all  this  time  !"    . 

"  Ah  !  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,  I'm  afraid. 
His  mother — that  is,  the  woman  who  was 
supposed  to  be  his  mother — has  just  con- 
fessed that,  to  revenge  herself  upon  the  late 
Lady  Lillyford,  she  stole  her  boy — this 
very  Edward  Luscombe — then  put  her  own 
baby,  who  had  died,  into  the  cradle,  and 
set  fire  to  the  room ;  and  there  is  an  old 
woman  in  the  village,  who  was  housemaid 
then,  remembers  that  at  the  time  the  body 
of  the  burnt  child  struck  her  as  being  a 
larger  baby  than  Lady  Lillyford's  could 
have  been.  And  this  tallies  with  the  wo- 
man's confession,  for  her  child  was  some 
months  older.  But  there  was  nobody  to 
take  up  the  matter,  for  poor  Sir  Edward 
quite  lost  his  head  from  grief  at  his  wife's 
death." 
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"  Oh  !  I  daresay — very  plausible  indeed," 
interrupted  Clenimy. 

^'  Moreover,"  continued  Roland,  "  there 
has  lately  been  found  an  old  journal  of 
Lady  Lillyford's,  written  to  Mrs.  Somerton, 
describing  her  son,  which  tallies  exactly 
with  some  peculiarity  of  Edward  Luscombe, 
and " 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  how  well  they  have 
got  it  up !  It's  all  a  forgery  of  that  Mrs. 
Somerton's,  and  this  old  clerg}Tnan,  out  of 
revenge  for  Lady  Lillyford  snubbing  them 
as  they  deserved ;  and  I  daresay  this  youth 
has  promised  them  a  large  sum  of  money  if 
they  succeed.  It's  a  clever  conspiracy,  de- 
pend upon  it.  I'm  not  going  to  be  taken  in 
so." 

"  Yes,  but  they  have  the  proofs,  and 
there's  the  woman  who  describes  how  and 
why  she  did  it.  And  she  says  that  no  per- 
suasion would  have  made  her  disclose  her 
guilt  in  setting  fire  to  the  house  if  we  had 
let  the  old  place  alone,  and  not  attempted 
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to  cut  down  those  unfortunate  oaks.  She 
said  she  has  often  lived  up  in  that  King 
Arthur's  oak,  while  we  were  away,  for 
weeks  together  in  the  summer-time ;  be- 
cause it  was  under  that  tree  she  first  met 
old  Sir  Edward  in  the  summer  evenings, 
when  she  was  still  young  and  happy,  and 
she  would  not  have  it  cut  down,  or  ever 
forgive  those  who  thought  of  doing  so. 
And  Mr.  Mordaunt  has  just  showed  me  the 
secret  staircase  out  of  the  conservatory, 
which  everybody  had  forgotten  except  her- 
self, by  which,  she  says,  she-  came  up  to  do 
the  deed,  and  set  fire  to  the  nursery.  She 
says  that  she  wrote  to  you,  and  put  the 
letter  herself  on  your  dressing-table,  so  that 
you  could  not  fail  to  see  it,  for  she  knew 
you  had  money,  and  could  save  the  trees  if 
you  liked.  She  gave  you  until  to-day,  she 
said,  and  threatened  you  that  when  the  first 
tree  was  cut  she  would  speak  and  give  her- 
self up." 

Clemmy  reddened  up  to  the  very  roots 
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of  her  hair,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of 
a  person  under  the  mfluence  of  a  Turkish 
bath.  But  she  had  too  much  proper  pride 
to  own  that  she  had  received  the  letter — it 
seemed  to  her  more  dignified  to  whimper 
and  scold. 

"Did  you  ever  get  the  woman's  letter?" 
asked  Roland.  "  I  was  out  there  when  the 
tree  was  cut  down  this  morning,  and  she, 
the  same  woman  we  both  saw  yester- 
day, suddenly  appeared,  and  laughed  at  me 
in  that  dreadful  way ;  and  then  it  seems  that 
she  went  direct  to  Mr.  Mordaunt,  who  had 
often  searched  for  her  in  vain — for  he  has 
long  had  some  inkling  of  all  this.  My 
father,  too,  has  lately  had  some  alarm  about 
it,  Mr.  Mordaunt  tells  me." 

"Ah!"  said  Clemmy,  "and  he  knew  it, 
now  I  feel  sure,  on  that  morning  before  we 
were  married,  and  he  would  not  tell  me. 
He  wished  to  deceive  me,  because  he  knew 
very  well  I  could  nev^r  have  been  such  a 
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fool  as  to  roarry  you  if  you  had  no  right  to 
the  title  and  estates." 

"  Ah  !  you  would  not  ?" 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  said  Clemmy. 

"  Then  I  am  indeed  sorry  that  ray  poor 
father  concealed  the  truth,  for  I  should  have 
had  a  great  escape,"  said  Roland,  turning  to 
leave  the  room.  These  words  seemed  to 
appeal  to  her  better  nature  ;  running  after 
him  she  took  him  by  the  hand  and  said, 

"  Oh  !  Roland,  I  didn't  mean  that ;  I  was 
put  out,  and  didn't  know  what  I  was  saying 
— you  know  I  always  did  love  you." 

"Not  so  well  as  to  do  without  the  ba- 
ronetcy and  the  place — I  see  that  quite  plain 
now,"  said  Roland,  drawing  back. 

"  Now,  don't  be  offended,  you  dear  old 
boy,"  she  continued  ;"  you  know  I  didn't 
mean  what  I  said." 

"Not  altogether,  perhaps,"  said  Roland, 
whose  own  conscience  contributed  a  good 
deal  towards  making  him  construe  her  words 
literally. 
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Clemmy  coloured  and  pouted ;  but  he 
seemed  to  have  grown  suddenly  unaware  of 
her  presence. 

*'Are  you  going  to  leave  me  in  that 
way  ?''  she  asked,  as  he  was  again  moving 
towards  the  door. 

"  Oh,  I  forgot.  I  meant  to  Avrite  a  letter 
to  my  father,"  said  he,  sitting  down  at  a  writ- 
ing-table. ''  It's  near  post  time,  and  it  would 
be  a  relief  to  him  to  hear  from  me,  I  feel 
sure.  I  wished  to  have  left  this  poor  old 
place  at  once ;  but  Mr.  Mordaunt  persuaded 
me  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  wait 
until  my  father  comes,  and  then  we  can  see 

Mr.  Lus our  cousin,  about  all  the  affairs. 

But  if  my  father  can't  come,  I  should  like  to 
leave  this  as  soon  as  possible,  though  I  know 
I  need  not  do  it  yet — as  soon  as  possible — 
within  a  few  days." 

These  last  words  brought  the  fatal  truth 
more  home  to  Clemmy's  mind  than  anything 
tliat  had  yet  been  said.  To  leave  tlie  place 
in  a  few  days, — to  get  into  a  fly,  and  sneak 

VOL.  III.  p 
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away  to  the  station,  where,  withm  less  than 
a  week,  she  had  arrived,  amid  cheers  and 
triumphal  arches  !  And  then  to  encounter 
Meely  !     It  was  too  much. 

She  made  a  hasty  resolve  to  keep  the 
blinds  down  as  she  drove  to  the  station,  and 
then  retiring  to  her  own  room,  sat  down  and 
had  a  good  cry. 

"  And,  good  gracious  !  what  am  I  to  say 
to  Justine?"  thought  she,  as  the  practical 
details  of  the  family  exodus  began  to  unfold 
themselves  distinctly.  "  Well,  let  me  see. 
It  was  a  mistake  of  the  lawyer's.  Lawyers 
do  make  great  mistakes  ;  not  quite  so  great 
as  that,  though.  That  won't  do.  The  place 
doesn't  agree  with  me.  No,  that  would  not 
account  for  our  being  turned  out  of  it  bag 
and  baggage.  Well,  it's  no  use  talking,  she 
is  a  very  bad  maid,  and  I  shall  give  her 
warning."  Again  Clemmy  burst  into  a  torrent 
of  angry  tears.  This  astounding  intelligence 
seemed  quite  to  bewilder  her,  coming  as  it 
did  just  after  she  had  been  so  triumphantly 
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comparing  her  own  future  rank  and  brilliant 
lot  with  that  of  her  sister. 

Those  unlucky  trees — how  deeply  she 
regretted  now  that  she  had  not  sacrificed 
even  thousands  to  save  those  stupid  old  oaks  ! 
But  nothing  would  have  induced  her  to 
confess  that  she  felt  any  regret  on  the  sub- 
ject, so  she  went  on  sobbing  and  railing 
against  everybody, — the  folly  and  deceit  of 
the  wicked  old  woman,  Sir  Charles,  Mr. 
Mordaunt,  and  Lady  Horatia ;  even  poor 
Mrs.  Dronington  did  not  escape. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  Establishment  in  Portman  Square  is  broken 
wp. 

IPv  TIRING  the  next  few  days  after  Mrs. 
^-^  Dronington's  afrivel  in  town,  Bea- 
trice continued  steadily  to  improve,  and 
Dr.  Pillcox  said  that  she  would  very  soon 
be  out  of  his  hands. 

Mrs.  Dronington  slept  at  her  own  house, 
and  spent  every  day  with  Beatrice,  coming 
directly  after  breakfast.  Nothing  had  yet 
been  said  to  Lady  Lillyford  about  Edward 
Luscombe's  claim.  Sir  Charles  shrank  from 
the  task,  and  Mrs.  Dronington  thought  (not 
without  reason)  that  the  certainty  would  be 
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easier  for  her  to  bear  than  anything  short 
of  it. 

One  morning,  on  her  arrival,  Sir  Charles 
met  her  at  the  door,  and  asking  her  to  follow 
him  into  the  library,  put  into  her  hand  a 
letter  from  Roland. 

"It's  all  up  with  us,"  said  he.  "I  don't 
much  care  for  myself  I  am  sure  I  have 
had  bother  enough  since  I  came  into  the 
property.  But  it's  for  Eliza  and  Beatrice — 
I — I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  to  do  for 
them.  I  shall  hardly  have  anything  to  live 
upon,  and  a  lot  to  pay  for  this  wretched  sea- 
son in  London." 

Mrs.  Dronington  hastily  glanced  over  the 
letter,  and  handing  it  back,  said,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes, 

"  He  takes  it  very  well,  poor  boy — it  must 
be  a  comfort  to  you  to  have  received  so  nice 
a  letter.  He  thinks  more  of  his  mother  and 
you  than  he  does  of  himself" 

"  And  now,  as  you  know  the  worst,  I 
may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  have  had  a  few 
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lines  from  Peggy  Mordaunt,  telling  me  that 
the  woman  has  confessed  all,  because  she 
was  in  such  a  rage  with  Clemmy  for  allow- 
ing the  oaks  to  be  cut  down.  Well,  it's  a 
severe  punishment  to  her — for  she  will  feel 
the  loss  more  than  any  of  you.  Well,  I 
will  break  it  to  Eliza.  She  is  now  your 
greatest  anxiety,  I  know." 

And  with  a  warm  pressure  of  the  hand, 
the  old  lady  went  upstairs.  She  found  her 
daughter  with  Beatrice,  who  felt  so  much  bet- 
ter that  she  had  longed  to  be  allowed  to  get  up. 

"  Ah  !  I  knew  she  would  be  much  better 
to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Dronington;  "and  I  should 
advise  a  little  drive  in  the  Park — that  will 
do  her  more  good  than  anything.  And  now 
I  have  got  something  to  tell  you,  Eliza,  dear, 
that  I  much  fear  will  make  you  unhappy. 
But  it  will  not  agitate  Beatrice,  I  think ;  al- 
though it  is  a  great  misfortune." 

"  Oh  !  tell  me  quick!"  said  Lady  Lillyford; 
"it  is  something  about  Roland — he  is  ill^-I 
see — he  is  dying." 
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And  she  started  up  almost  with  a  scream. 

^'  No,  nonsense !"  said  Mrs.  Dronington — 
"  nothing  about  any  of  your  children.  I  told 
you  it  would  not  agitate  Beatrice,  though 
she  is  still  so  weak  and  nervous,  and  you 
know  I  would  not  say  so  of  the  illness  of 
your  favourite  son.'' 

'*  Well,  what  can  it  be,  then  ?  Do  tell  me 
quick !  Has  the  French  cook  cut  his  throat  ? 
I  a". ways  thought  he  would." 

"  Oh  !  no,  nothing  so  dreadful  as  that." 

''  Yet  you  said  it  was  some  great  misfor- 
tune— what  can  it  be  ? — oh  !  I  daresay  it's 
leiving  this  house.  Charles  told  me  of 
it " 

"  Well,  that  is  part  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Dron- 
ington. 

"And  perhaps  cutting  down  those  tire- 
some oaks  at  Oakhampton.  I  thought  it  was 
a  pity — but  poor  Roland  would  not  listen  to 
me  last  autumn,  when  I  advised  him  to  be 
more  prudent.  I  knew  you  would  be  angry 
when  you  heard  they  were  to  be  cut  down. 
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He  was  miserable  about  it.  People  are  al- 
ways blowing  liot  and  cold  about  things.  I 
often  wish  I  were  abroad  again,  and  was 
plain  Mrs.  Lillyford,  without  any  of  those 
cares." 

"  Well,  your  wishes  are  not  far  from  the 
truth,"  said  Mrs.  Dronington. 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  Charles  has  let 
the  place — or  sold  it.  Of  course  one  doesn't 
mean  half  the  foolisli  things  one  says."     ' 

"Sold  it !  Oh  !  I  hope  not !"  said  Bea- 
trice. 

''  It  could  not  be  sold,"  said  Mrs.  Dio- 
nington,  "neither  is  it  gone  out  of  the  fam- 
ily ;  but  it  belongs  to  a  person  now  who  I 
know  will  appreciate  it  better  than  any  of 
you,  except  Beatrice ;  and  she  will  rejoice 
to  hear  that  the  young  friend  she  loves  best 
in  the  world  will  be  mistress  there.  Sir 
Edward's  son,  young  Mr.  Luscombe,  who  is 
en^ao;ed  to  Elfrida  Somerton,  turns  out  to 
be  the  legitimate  son." 

"  You  don't  say  so  !"  said  Lady  Lillyford, 
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with  a  look  of  blank  amazement ;  then  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  said,  "  Poor 
Roland!" 

"  Well,  you  are  right  to  be  fond  of  him," 
said  Mrs.  Dronington,  "he  takes  it  very 
well  here  in  his  letter.  It  seems  to  have 
brought  out  his  finest  qualities.  Depend 
upon  it,  he  will  do  well  now,  and  be  a  com- 
fort to  you  all." 

"Thank  God !"  said  Beatrice  softly,  clasp- 
ing her  hands ;  and  looking  up  in  Mrs.  Dro- 
nington's  face,  she  added  simply,  "  Do  you 
know,  grandmamma,  except  for  papa  and 
Roland,  I  cannot  feel  so  very  sorry.  It 
makes  me  happier  to  thmk  of  Elfrida  being 
at  Oakhampton  than  Clemmy.  Somehow 
the  thought  of  going  back  to  the  place  has 
never  seemed  to  me  quite  the  same  since  I 
knew  Clemmy  would  be  always  with  us.  I 
don't  think  she  ever  would  have  cared  about 
it  really,  and  I  know  Elfrida  does  and  will. 
Oh !  I  am  glad  to  think  she  will  be  my  cou- 
sin now  I" 
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"  I  knew  you  would  take  it  so,  dear 
child,"  said  Mrs.  Dronington. 

"  Poor  Charles,  this  was  what  he  meant, 
then,"  said  Lady  Lillyford ;  "  and  I  could 
not  make  it  out,  he  has  seemed  so  strange 
these  last  few  days.  And  I  never  tried  to 
comfort  him.  I  will  go  down  at  once,"  she 
added,  getting  up  quickly  and  moving  to- 
wards the  door.  "  We  shall  be  dreadfully 
poor,  shan't  we  ?"  she  said,  turning  to  her 
mother  as  she  was  leaving  the  room. 

'^  Yes,  you  must  give  up  everything  at 
once ;  but  you  will  all  come  to  me,  you 
know." 

Beatrice  threw  her  arms  round  Mrs.  Dro- 
nington's  neck,  and  expressed  her  delight 
at  the  idea  of  going  to  stay  with  her ;  while 
Lady  Lillyford  hurried  downstairs  to  her 
husband.  She  had  erred  throuo;h  excessive 
silliness  and  mischievous  influence,  rather 
than  through  intention  ;  and  now  that  her 
better  impulses  were  called  forth  without  re- 
straint, she  behaved  like  a  woman  and  a  lady. 
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The  weak  side  in  each  of  us  is  especially 
valnerable  to  the  influence  of  certain  per- 
sons— often  of  one  particular  person.  Now, 
Lady  Lill}ford,  being  at  once  lazy-minded 
and  fond  of  amusement,  was  especially 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  a  bad  style  of  fine 
lady,  who  would  fill  her  head  with  unreal 
rubbish,  and  persuade  her  that  neglect  and 
impertinence  would  do  in  society,  instead  of 
making  herself  agreeable.  And  Lady  Ho- 
ratia  Nolan  was  just  that  sort  of  fine  lady, 
one  expressly  adapted  for  making  the  upper 
ten  thousand  of  England  seen?  what  they 
most  certainly  are  not — frivolous,  selfish, 
heartless,  idle,  good  for  no  conceivable  ob- 
ject in  creation. 

That  morning  Sir  Charles  discharged  his 
servants,  and  sent  his  horses  for  sale  to  a 
dealer;  while  Mrs.  Dronington  helped  her 
daughter  and  the  half-bewildered  lady's- 
maid  to  pack  up  their  clothes  ready  for  re- 
moval to  Wimpole  Street  on  the  morrow. 

When  Sir  Charles  had  at  last  completed 
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his  arrangements,  and  put  everything  in 
train,  he  felt  lighter  and  happier  than  he  had 
done  for  months.  The  first  shock  of  misfor- 
tune was  over ;  the  weight  that  for  weeks 
had  hung  over  his  head  and  threatened  to 
crush  him,  had  come  down  at  last;  his  course 
was  clear,  and  he  felt  invigorated  and  thank- 
ful, as  one  does  on  a  bitter  March  day 
when,  after  the  first  shock  of  the  icy  wind, 
a  healthful  glow  seems  to  emanate  from  the 
heart,  and  spread  itself  over  the  body, 
tingling  to  the  surface,  and  strengthening 
one  to  do  and  endure. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Another  Expedition  to  visit  Mrs.  Guhhings 
in  the  City. 

~r\URING  the  drive  Mrs.  Dronington 
-*-^  took  with  her  grand-daughter  that 
afternoon,  Beatrice  related  to  her  the  whole 
beginning  of  her  acquaintance  ^vith  Sir 
Bevan,  the  visit  to  poor  Mrs.  Gubbings,  and 
her  meeting  in  the  City. 

"  It  was  so  very  dreadful,"  said  the  poor 
girl,  '^for  I  met  there  a  person  we  had 
known  so  well  in  Rome,  and — and — he  used 
to  like  me;  and  I  then  thought  of  him.  I 
was  very  foolish ;  and  then  he  looked  so 
angry  at  me — I  cannot  think  why,  unless  it 
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was  at  being  in  the  carriage  with  Sir  Bevan." 

"Who  was  it,  darling? — I  like  to  hear 
all  about  you  ;  and  you  know,  in  my  letters 
I  begged  you  to  tell  me  all." 

"  Ah  I  your  letters — do  you  know,  I  never 
got  them.  I  often  wondered  whether 
Clemmy  intercepted  them.  His  name  was 
Arthur  Brookfield." 

"  Ah !  I  think  I  know,"  said  the  old 
lady,  with  the  slightest  perceptible  twinkle 
in  her  eye.  "  I  believe  you  have  not  heard, 
and  I  know  your  mother  did  not  know  till 
the  night  before  last,  that  he  has  succeeded 
to  a  large  property  near  Oakhampton,  and 
he  and  his  sister  have  taken  the  name  of 
Fairleigh." 

"  Ah  I  now  I  know  all.  Then  that  dear 
girl  with  the  beautiful  blue  eyes  was  his 
sister;  and — and  perhaps  that  is  why  she 
looked  at  me  with  such  interest  at  the  first 
ball  I  went  to.  I  afterwards  heard  she  was 
Miss  Fairleigh,  and  I  thought  it  was  such  a 
pity   mamma   had   never   visited   them.     I 
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think  now  that  she  must  have  heard  some- 
thing about  me  from  her  brother." 

"It  is  just  possible,"  said  Mrs.  Droning- 
ton,  gravely,  for  she  felt  it  would  not  do  to 
excite  any  hope,  lest  Mr.  Fairleigh  might 
not  come  forward  again,  for  she  knew  that 
some  men  would  be  thrown  back  by  hear- 
ing of  Beatrice's  intended  marriage.  There- 
fore she  turned  to  another  subject,  and  said, 
*'  I  should  like  to  see  that  poor  Mrs.  Gub- 
bings,  for  it  must  be  so  sad  to  be  deserted 
by  her  own  children." 

"  Yes ;  and  Clemmy  promised  me  she 
would  invite  her  to  her  wedding ;  but  I  am 
afraid  she  never  did.  Oh !  granny,  do  take 
me  there  some  day — I  know  it  would  com- 
fort the  poor  old  lady  so  much.  And  you 
would  be  so  kind  to  her,  I  know." 

"Perhaps  we  may  go  there  to-morrow, 
if  you  continue  to  get  better,"  said  Mrs. 
Dronington,  "for  the  thought  relieves  you, 
I  see.  Well,  I  will  take  your  mother  a 
little  drive  first,  if  she  likes  it,  for  she  would 
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not  come  out  to-day ;  and  ttien  we  will  go 
off  to  the  City.  I  daresay  I  shall  get  Eliza 
to  go  there  some  day.  She  won't  be  so  fine 
and  particular  now,  that's  one  comfort." 

"Yes,  that  it  is;  and  I  do  love  poor 
mamma  so  much  better  than  ever." 

The  next  morning  they  moved  into  Mrs. 
Dronington's  house.  Lady  Lillyford  still 
bore  up  well  against  what  was  a  severer  blow 
to  her  than  to  any  one,  always  excepting 
Clemmy.  But  the  first  excitement  of  bear- 
ing up  against  a  great  trial  had  begun  to 
wear  off ;  and  though  her  behaviour  concern- 
ing it  was  unexceptionable,  her  contentment 
had  dwindled  down  into  a  sort  of  feeble 
quiescence. 

"  There  is  one  thing  that  has  bothered 
me  for  the  last  week,"  said  Sir  Charles  at 
luncheon,  "  and  that  is  about  Mrs.  Gubbings, 
Clemmy's  mother.  You  know  she  wasn't 
even  asked  to  the  wedding.  Clemmy 
wouldn't  have  it — she's  ashamed  of  her,  and 
that  isn't  right,  anyhow." 
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"  I  should  very  much  like  to  go  and  see 
her,"  said  Beatrice,  colouring  and  then 
turning  pale,  at  the  recollection  of  her 
stolen  visit  to  the  City  with  Clemniy,  and 
consequent  meeting  with  Sir  Bevan  ; 
*'  grandmamma  and  I  were  talking  about  it 
yesterday." 

"  I  will  go  there  with  her,  if  Eliza  is  not 
up  to  it,"  said  Mrs.  Dronington. 

"  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Gubbings,"  said  Bea- 
trice. "  I  should  have  told  you  before,  but 
Clemmy  begged  me  so  to  say  nothing  about 
it.  It  was  on  account  of  Roland  she  want- 
ed me  to  go,  she  said,  and  I  can  and  must 
tell  you  all  about  it  now." 

"  I  must  be  off  to  the  lawyer's,"  said  Sir 
Charles,  with  a  grim  smile — "  you  can  tell 
me  about  it  to-morrow." 

He  set  off  with  a  heavy  heart  for  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  Mrs.  Dronmgton  and  Beatrice, 
leaving  Lady  Lillyford  to  the  companion- 
ship of  a  mild  novel,  drove  to  the  City  in 
Mrs.    Dronington's   carriage — a  heavy  bUie 
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Clarence,  drawn  by  a  leggy,  iron-grey 
horse. 

In  the  course  of  time — that  is,  after  hav- 
ing been  repeatedly  delayed  by  omnibuses 
and  waggons — they  reached  the  narrow  dark 
street  in  the  City  where  Mrs.  Cubbings  lived, 
or  rather  pined. 

"  For,"  said  the  old  servant,  as  she 
opened  the  door,  "  my  poor  missus  be  pin- 
ing terrible  bad  ;  but  lawks  !  it  will  do  her 
a  deal  of  good  to  see  the  young  lady  as  was 
so  kind  to  her  afore."  So  saying,  she 
showed  them  upstairs  with  a  gracious  ala- 
crity that  would  have  much  astonished 
Clemmy  and  Meely,  for  they  could  rarely 
have  seen  that  usually  sour-tempered  old 
nurse  in  such  a  mood. 

"  I  don't  know  whatever  we  could  have 
done  the  last  day  Miss  Clemmy  went  away 
so  angered,  if  it  had  not  a-been  for  the  work 
girl,  Mary  Marker,  who  had  been  in  and 
out  to  do  a  job  or  two  for  missus  ;  and  she  do 
talk  so  powerful  pleasant,  it  did  our  hearts 
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good  to  hear  lier ;  and  she  knows  the  Bible 
all  through  without  having  to  look  for  a 
word.  She's  just  a-going  to  leave  missus 
now,  'cause  her  brother,  which  broke  his 
leg  at  a  fire,  is  very  bad."  All  this  was  said 
as  they  went  upstairs,  for  Mrs.  Gubbings  was 
now  confined  to  her  room.  "  It's  but  a  poor 
place  to  take  ladies  of  your  quality  to," 
continued  the  old  woman ;  "  but  missus 
don't  like  no  chamje,  and  it's  the  room 
where  poor  master  died,  and  all  the  same 
old  things  in  it  they  had  ever  since  they  set 
up  house  at  all,  afore  he  made  the  best  part 
of  his  money,  which  hasn't  done  him  no 
good,  says  I,  when  Miss  Clemmy's  gone  and 
married  without  ever  so  much  as  askimr  her 
own  mother  to  the  wedding,  let  alone  never 
sendhig  so  much  as  a  bit  of  wedding-cake. 
And  we  never  would  have  heard  about  it  at 
all,  except  for  Mary,  when  it  so  happened 
she  knew  all  about  it,  'cause  her  brother  got 
his  leg  broke,  miss,  as  I  now  hears,  in  try- 
ing to  save  you,  miss,    from  some  wicked 
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man  who  wished  to  marry  you  whether  you 
would  or  no." 

"  Wanted  to  save  me  ! — how  ?"  asked 
Beatrice,  as  both  she  and  Mrs.  Dronington 
paused  on  the  stairs  in  their  eagerness  to 
hear  what  she  meant. 

"  Yes,  miss,  all  along  of  saving  you ;  so 
Lizzy  Button,  who  lives  at  Madame  Rosa- 
lie's, the  great  milliner's,  told  Mary.  It  was 
Miss  Button  as  took  away  a  note  what  a 
deaf  and  dumb  girl  wished  to  give  you,  and 
she  thought  the  poor  girl  had  droAvnded 
herself,  or  something,  so  she  got  Will 
Marker  to  go  and  see  if  she  were  safe.  But 
instead  of  doing  so,  he  found  that  she  was 
likely  to  be  burnt  in  a  house  a-fire.  It's  all 
like  a  story-book,  it  is,  and  he  tried  to  get 
her  out,  and  fell  down,  and  broke  his  leg." 

"  And  was  she  saved  ?"  asked  Beatrice, 
anxiously. 

"  Yes,  miss,  so  I  heard  ;  and  they  tell  me 
she  is  the  daughter  of  him  as  wanted  to 
marry  you." 
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"  How  very  extraordinary !"  said  Mrs. 
Droningtou,  to  whom  the  whole  thing  seem- 
ed utterly  incomprehensible. 

As  tliey  arrived  at  the  bed-room  door,  a 
plain  but  neat-looking  girl  was  coming  out 
of  it,  and  the  old  servant  said  to  her, 

"There's  the  young  lady  herself,  which 
Mr.  Sterndale  was  anxious  about." 

''Miss  Lillyford!''  exclaimed  Mary  Marker, 
as  her  face  lighted  up.  "  Oh  !  how  glad  I  am 
to  see  you,  miss  !  For  Mr.  Sterndale  and 
all  the  gentlefolks  have  been  so  kind  to 
Will,  that  I  do  hope  now  he  will  never  get 
into  bad  courses  a2:ain.  And  I'm  sure  I'm 
most  thankful  that  he  did  meet  with  the 
accident  at  the  fire,  as  it  has  raised  up  such 
kind  friends  for  him  ;  and  j\Iiss  Button,  too, 
is  so  penitent,  ma'am,  I  don't  think  she'll 
ever  do  such  a  thoughtless  bad  thing  again, 
as  when  she  caught  that  note  away  from  you, 
miss.  She  owned  it  all  to  me,  and  that  slio 
took  it  right  off  instead  to  Sir  Bevan  him- 
self." 
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*'  Ha !  that  note  was  to  tell  me  he  had 
been  inarried — that  his  wife  was  living,  was 
it?" 

"  Something  of  that  kind,  as  far  as  I  could 
make  out ;  but  I  know  Miss  Button  could 
not  read  it  quite  well  herself,  only  she 
found  out  that  it  was  of  great  consequence  to 
Sir  Bevan ;  and  so  it  was,  for  he  gave  her 
fifty  pounds  down  for  giving  it  up  to  him." 

"  But  how  came  the  poor  deaf  and  dumb 
girl  to  be  so  nearly  burnt  ?" 

"  Because  Sir  Bevan,  miss,  took  her  away, 
and  locked  her  up  in  a  house,  and  some 
say  he  set  fire  to  it  a-purpose,  but  Will  don't 
believe  that.  Howsomever,  she'd  have  been 
burnt  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Will,  who  sus- 
pected where  she  was  likely  to  be,  and  so  he 
took  Mr.  Sterndale  and  his  friend  Mr.  Fair- 
leigh,  who  was  very  anxious,  he  said,  to  the 
lonely  house.  But,  miss,  I  beg  pardon  for 
keeping  you  standing  here — you  look  quite 
faint." 

"  My  grand-daughter   has   been  very  ill, 
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nearly  dying,"  said  Mrs.  Dronington,  who, 
on  hearing  the  name  of  Fairleigh,  began  to 
understand  something  about  the  mysterious 
affair. 

"  Poor  young  lady,"  said  the  old  servant, 
^'  no  wonder ;  but,  bless  me,  ma'am,  she 
must  have  some  salvolatily ;  I  give  some  but 
now  to  missus,  and  with  your  leave  I'll  run 
into  her  room  and  get  some,  and  I'll  just 
prepare  her  for  your  coming." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

The  Deserted  Mother, 

WHEN  tliey  entered  the  room,  they 
found  Mrs.  Gubbings  in  bed,  and 
Beatrice  was  struck  with  the  alteration  in 
her  face  since  she  had  seen  her  before.  Her 
face  was  so  much  more  thin  and  worn,  and 
her  strength  altogether  so  much  diminished, 
that  Beatrice  feared  the  poor  old  lady  was 
dying.  Yet  there  was  a  more  resigned  look 
on  her  face,  and  she  expressed  much  plea- 
sure at  seeing  the  good  young  lady  again. 

"  And,  miss,"  added  she,  "  it's  very  kind 
of  your  grandmother  to  come  and  see  a 
rough  old  ^ooman  like  me,  and — ah  !  miss,  if 
your  brother  is  at  all  like  yourself,  my  poor 
Clemmy  has  a  much  better  lot  than  she  de- 
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serves.  But — oh !  ma'am,"  she  continued, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Dronington,  "  to  think  ray 
own  chikl  should  never  have  so  much  as 
told  me  the  day  it  was  to  be !  She  was  afraid, 
she  was,  I  should  go  and  disgrace  her  afore 
all  the  quality.  But  I'd  have  know'd  better, 
I  would,  and  I'm  sure  when  his  sister  and 
her  grandmother  come  all  this  way  to  see  a 
poor  old  'ooman  in  her  bed — Well — well, 
I  won't  make  no  more  complaints.  May  be 
when  she  gets  into  real  trouble,  and  has 
children  what  is  ungrateful  herself,  she'll  re- 
pent. But  I  shall  never  see  the  day,  nor  get 
up  out  of  my  bed  again." 

"Oh!  yes,  you  will,"  said  Mrs.  Droning- 
ton ;  "  if  you  could  get  into  the  country  the 
air  would  revive  you." 

"  It  isn't  the  air,  mum ;  it's  the  sorrow 
that  is  a-killing  me — and  it  wouldn't  make 
no  diiFerence.  Ah  I  I  know  well  enougli  I 
deserve  to  suffer,  for  I  was  always  the  one 
as  encouraged  my  girls  to  become  great 
ladies ;  and  Benjamin,  says  he,  when  I  put 
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them  to  Ma'mselle  Dupattle's  fine  semitary, 
says  he,  '  you'll  make  'em  Frenchified  ladies 
what'll  be  ashamed  o'  their  old  father 
and  mother.'  And  surely  his  words  have 
come  true ;  and  now  there's  Meely  a-going 
to  marry  a  Frenchman — a  prince  they"  call 
him.  But,  law!  I  don't  think  he  looks  a  bit 
more  like  a  prince  than  I  do  a  princess,  or 
like  the  Queen  herself.  Meely  brought 
him  here,  just  to  see  what  they  could  get 
out  of  me,  they  did.  And  he  stood  there 
a- bowing  and  scraping  and  grinning,  and 
looking  so  civil  like — just  as  if  he  thought  I 
didn't  know  what  they  was  at,  and  that  I 
don't  know  as  how  he  thought  me  just  an 
ugly  old  'ooman  what  he  could  make  money 
out  of  afore  she  was  put  out  of  sight,  and 
never  seen  no  more  by  her  own  children." 

Here  Mrs.  Gubbings  burst  into  tears,  but 
amidst  her  sobs  went  on  to  say, 

"  A  prince,  indeed  !  I  don't  believe  he's 
more  of  a  prince  than  the  mounseer  what 
made  Benjamin's  wig  when  he  went  to  dine 
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with  tlie  Lord  Mayor,  a  fine  hairdresser  as 
made  the  Lord  Chancellor's  and  the  worship- 
ful judges' ;  and  he  thought  he'd  get  a  fine 
new  wig,  'cause  it  was  the  first  time  he  was 
going  that  way  among  the  grand  folks. 
That  Mounseer  Chiffoneer,  he'd  just  the 
same  kind  of  grin  and  way  with  his  hands. 
I  spoke  my  mind  out  to  Meely,  I  did,  and 
so  if  she  do  marry  him,  it  won't  be  for 
want  of  warning.  *  But,'  says  she,  '  he  isn't 
French  at  all — he's  a  Pole,'  says  slie  ;  ^  and 
his  name  is  ScouringofF,  or  SneekingofF,  a 
prince  of  a  very  ancient  race.'  A  Pole,  is 
he  ?"  says  I ;  '  well,  he's  tall  and  thin 
enough  for  one,  anyhow,  and  it's  my  belief 
he'll  have  to  run  a  race  wi'  his  creditors.' 
And  so  the  name,  whether  it's  SwearingofF 
or  Sneakingoff,  will  answer  just  as  well  as 
anv  other,  which  I'm  certain  sure  isn't  his. 
It's  these  kind  of  worries  and  troubles  that's 
killing  me,  and  air  or  no  air  wouldn't  make 
me  better  or  worse." 

"Yes,    it   would,   indeed;    your    doctor 
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would  tell  you  so,"  said  Mrs.  Dronington. 
You  can  afford  to  take  some  nice  little  place 
in  the  country,  and  we  will  all  go  and  see 
you  often,  and  try  to  cheer  you.  It  is  our 
duty  to  do  so,"  she  added,  as  she  thought 
whose  fortune  it  was  that  had  saved  her 
grandson.  I  will  not  rest  till  I  see  you 
placed  in  the  position  I  think  you  ought  to 
occupy." 

*'  Well,  to  be  sure !  I  never  thought  to 
meet  with  such  kindness — that  I  did  not." 

"  It's  just  what  I  have  been  saying,"  said 
Mary  Marker ;  "if  Mrs.  Gubbings  would 
but  get  into  a  nice  furnished  villa  which 
Will  and  I  have  seen  to  let  out  by  Langton 
Bridge,  where  there's  nice  fresh  air,  and 
there  Mr.  Sterndale's  aunt  lives  close  by — 
such  a  kind  lady,  and  Miss  Desborough  is 
staying  with  her  now ;  and  there  would 
be  all  pleasant  faces  round  her — and  Miss 
Desborough  herself  is  like  an  angel,  she  is, 
as  if  she  never  thought  of  nothing  but  trying 
to  do  good  to  everybody." 
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"But  I  can't  move,"  answered  Mrs.  Cub- 
bings. 

"  You  can  be  carried  as  easily  as  possible," 
said  Mrs  Dronington  ;  "  only  let  us  persuade 
you  to  engage  the  villa." 

At  last  Mrs.  Gubbings  consented,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  Mary  Marker  should  ask 
Mr.  Sterndale  to  take  immediate  steps  about 
it. 

Soon  afterwards  Mrs.  Dronington  and  her 
grand-daughter  took  their  leave,  and  during 
the  drive  home  Beatrice's  mind  was  filled 
with  joy  at  the  unexpected  discovery  that 
Arthur  Fairleigh  had  been  instrumental  in 
rescuing  her  from  the  hateful  marriage  with 
Sir  Bevan. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Lady  Horatia  acts  uj)  to  her  Princiioles. 

TTTHILST  Mrs.  Dronington  and  Beatrice 

'  ^  were  on  their  way  home,  a  loud 
double  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the 
house  in  Wimpole  Street,  and  presently  Lady 
Horatia  Nolan,  redolent  of  mannerism  and 
millinery,  enfolded  Lady  Lillyford  in  her  fat 
arms. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  La —  Mrs.  Lill}^ord,"  said 
she,  "I  am  so  sorry  to  hear  of  this  !" 

"  Hear  of  what  ?"  asked  Lady  Lillyford, 
disengaging  herself,  and  drawmg  back  with 
some  dignity  and  not  a  little  impatience. 

"  I — I — called  at  your — the  house  in 
Portman  Square,  you  know,"  said  Lady  Hor- 
atia, by  way  of  explaining  what  she  meant. 
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"  Did  you?"  said  Lady  Lillyford. 

"Yes,  I  did,  and  they  told  me  you — I 
never  had  such  a  shock,  and  I  do  congra — 
condole  with  you  most " 

"  Insincerely,"  interrupted  Lady  Lillyford, 
whose  temper  was  thoroughly  roused.  "  All 
our  misfortunes  are  owing  to  you.  If  I  had 
taken  my  mother's  advice  instead  of  yours, 
my  daughter  would  be  well  and  happily 
married,  my  son  would  not  be  married  to  a 
heartless,  vulprar  woman  that  I  hate  the  siirht 
of,  and  I  should  be  on  good  terms  with  all 
my  neighbours  at  Oakhampton.  I  know  I 
never  was  over-clever,  I  know  that ;  and 
having  lived  so  long  in  foreign  to\\nis  and 
watering-places,  I  was  easily  caught  by  your 
mischievous  advice,  and  I  made  a  fool  of  my- 
self, more  than  I  could  ever  get  over,  even 
if  I  could  afford  to  go  into  society  again, 
which  I  never  can  do,  thanks  to  you,  wlio, 
while  pretending  to  be  so  fond  of  me  that 
nothing  could  be  like  it,  took  advantage  of  a 
long  visit  at  Oakhampton,  to No,  but 
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you  must  stay  and  hear  me  out,  as  you  would 
come  here,"  she  continued,  for  Lady  Horatia 
showed  evident  symptoms  of  an  inchnation 
to  retreat  suddenly.  "You  must  stay  and 
hear  me  out.  I  say  that  you  broke  all  the 
rules  of  friendship,  which  you  never  really 
felt  for  me.  You  only  wanted  a  pleasant 
country  house  for  yourself  and  your  pre- 
cious protegees,  those  vulgar  Miss  Gubbings 
and " 

"Yes,  Iknow  they  are  beyond  everything-" 
interrupted  Lady  Horatia,  partly  in  hopes  of 
turning  tlie  conversation,  and  partly  from  an 
inveterate  habit  of  depreciative  patronage. 
"They  really  are  too  bad,  but  you  know 
I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  drop  anyone." 

She  emphasized  these  last  words  rather 
too  much,  so  that  Lady  Lillyford,  interpret- 
ing them,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  applied  to 
herself  and  her  loss  of  fortune,  said,  with 
much  asperity, 

"  It  would  have  been  better  if  you  had 
made  it  a  rule  not  to  be  so  treacherous  as 
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to  take  advantage  of  a  long  visit  at  Oak- 
hampton  to  go  about  picking  up  scraps  of 
gossip  and  old  village  stories  from  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  and  his  sister — 
and  after  you  had  persuaded  me  not  to  re- 
turn their  visit,  too  !" 

This  last  hit  told  more  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  home  truths  which  Lady  Lillyford 
had  been  pouring  forth  with  unadorned  elo- 
quence and  genuine  anger. 

"  Answer  me  plainly,"  continued  Lady 
Lill}rford,  too  angry  even  to  perceive  her 
advantage.  "What  sort  of  friendship — 
what  sort  of  honesty  do  you  call  that  f 

Lady  Horatia  was  driven  into  a  corner, 
but  straightforward  answers  were  not  in  her 
line.  She  paused  a  moment  or  two,  and 
replied — 

"  Oh  !  but  you  can't  wish  that  the  right- 
ful heir  had  been  kept  out  of  his  own  ?  I 
really  am  surprised  to  hear  you  talk  in  that 
way." 

This  view  of  the  case,  delivered  senten- 

VOL.  III.  R 
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tiously,  and  accompanied  by  a  high  moral 
toss  of  the  head,  brought  poor  Lady  Lilly- 
ford  down  from  her  dignity  of  misfortune  to 
the  level  of  a  child  scolded  for  wanting  an- 
other child's  plaything. 

She  was  unable  to  see  the  obvious  answer, 
that  the  justice  of  the  claim  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Lady  Horatia's  underhand  and 
treacherous  manner  of  acting  with  regard 
to  it. 

"  Well,  of  course  I  don't  wish  that,"  she 
said,  in  an  apologetic  tone. 

"  I  thought  not,"  said  Lady  Horatia,  with 
an  emphasis  that  said  as  plainly  as  emphasis 
could  speak,  "  I  have  shown  you  how 
wrong-minded  you  were — to  say  no  worse  ; 
and  you  ought  to  be  very  sorry  for  having 
been  so  unjust  to  me." 

All  this  the  emphasis  said,  and  Lady 
Lillyford  understood  it  so.  She  altered  her 
tone,  and  said, 

"  But  why  didn't  you  tell  me  what  you 
were  doing  at  the  Rectory?" 
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"I  did  nothing.  Mr.  Mordaunt  asked 
me  in,  one  day  as  I  passed." 

"  Yes,  but  you  talked  to  him  and  to  his 
sister  about  the  claim." 

"  I  did  no  such  thing  ;  they  icould  talk  to 
me  about  it,  at  least  they  said  the  same 
thing,  wliich  led  me  to  suppose  that  they 
fancied  some  claim  might  be  made." 

*'  And  you  never  said  a  word  to  me  on 
the  subject." 

"  Because  I  couldn't  tell  then  whether  it 
was  true  or  not.  Suppose  it  had  only  turned 
out  to  be  an  old  woman's  tale?" 

"Why,  it  could  hardly  be  that,  when  Mr. 
Mordaunt  was  your  authority." 

"  It  might,  easily.  What  did  I  know 
about  him  ?  He  seemed  a  credulous  sort 
of  man,  too." 

"  AVell,  you  owjht  to  have  told  me,  I  mmt 
say. 

"  I  don't  think  so.  Supposing  1  had 
filled  your  mind  with  vague  apprehensions 

u  2 
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about  a  thing  that  turned  out  to  be  false, 
after  it  had  made  you  uncomfortable  for  the 
whole  season — what  would  you  have  thought 
then?" 

"Yes,  but  afterwards — Mr.  Sterndale — " 
"  Mr.  Sterndale  called  on  me,  and  made 
no  secret  about  the  matter.  I  was  glad  to 
get  what  information  I  could  about  it  on 
your  account ;  and  when  at  last  I  found  the 
claim  seemed  really  a  true  one,  I  meant  to 
go  and  see  you,  and  tell  you  what  I  knew. 
But  just  then  that  odious  Clementina  Gub- 
bings  (I  beg  your  pardon,  as  she  is  your 
daughter-in-law  ;  but  you  seem  quite  to 
agree  with  me  about  her) — well,  she  behaved 
so  abominably — you  can't  believe  a  word 
she  says,  you  know — that  I  really  could  not 
come  into  your  house,  as  she  was  with  you ; 
and  I  was  afraid  to  write  about  it,  for  fear 
the  note  should  be  laid  about  and  lost  before 
you  got  it.  Then  I  was  laid  up  with  a  cold 
for  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  as  soon  as  I  was 
out  again,  I  heard  from  Miss  Fairleigh,  whom 
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I  met  by  chance,  that  the  claim  liad  been 
proved." 

"  Well,  I  shall  always  thmk  it  was  very 
unkind  of  you,"  said  Lady  Lill}^ord,  not 
quite  satisfied  with  the  explanation,  but  un- 
able to  detect  the  fallacy. 

"  Oh !  don't  say  that,"  said  Lady  Horatia. 
"  You'll  be  sorry  some  day  for  having  been 
so  unjust." 

"  She  really  used  to  be  very  friendly  al- 
ways," thought  Lady  Lillyford,  whose  world- 
ly calculations  were  of  too  simple  a  kind 
to  embrace  the  indirect  attraction  of  being 
Roland's  mother. 

"Well,"  repeated  Lady  Horatia,  '•^ some 
day  you  will  be  sorry  for  having  been  so 
very,  very  unjust." 

As  she  turned  to  leave  the  room,  without, 
however,  having  the  slightest  intention  of 
leaving  it,  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  some  real  tears 
fell  from  her  eyes.  Whether  they  were  let 
loose  by  feeling   or   annoyance,  is  neither 
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"here  nor  there ;  but  having  already  been  a 
little  talked  about  with  regard  to  Roland,  it 
would  not  have  answered  her  purpose  to  let 
it  be  said  that  she  had  cut  Lady  Lillyford 
immediately  after  his  marriage — especially  as 
she  quarrelled  with  his  wife. 

Lady  Lillyford's  resentment  and  suspi- 
cions relaxed  visibly  before  the  solemn  warn- 
ing that  she  would  some  day  be  sorry  for 
having  been  "  so  very,  very  unjust." 

"  It  was  all  that  odious  Clementina  Gub- 
bings,  who  prevented  my  coming  to  your 
house,"  continued  Lady  Horatia,  in  a  lachry- 
mose voice. 

''  I  am  very  miserable  altogether,"  said 
Lady  Lillyford,  bursting  into  tears;  "  and  to 
think  I  am  likely  to  have  no  comfort  in  Ro- 
land's wife,  too  ?" 

Soon  afterwards  Lady  Horatia  went  away, 
much  reassured  on  her  own  account,  and 
not  insincere  with  regard  to  Lady  Lillyford 
— that  is,  according  to  the  hght  of  a  some- 
what misty  self-knowledge. 
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Just  as  her  carriage  drove  away,  the  blue 
Clarence  and  the  leggy  iron-grey  horse  de- 
posited Mrs.  Dronington  and  Beatrice  at  the 
door,  on  their  return  from  visiting  Mrs. 
Gubbings. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

! 

Clemmys  Intended  Improvements   at    Oah 
hampton. 

1\  I"RS.  DRONINGTON  sa^r  that  her 
jJ±.  granddaughter  did  not  recover  her 
strength  so  well  as  she  had  hoped.  At  first 
the  relief  she  had  felt  by  knowing  that  her 
marriage  was  broken  off  gave  her  a  tem- 
porary strength,  but  as  the  days  pissed  on 
she  became  less  well,  and  Dr.  Pillcox  de- 
clared that  she  must  have  some  good  coun- 
try air.  Then  Mrs.  Dronington  thought  over 
how  this  could  be  best  accomplished,  and  at 
last  it  occurred  to  her  that  the  Somei*;ons 
would  be  delighted  to  have  Beatrice  with 
them  at  Westgate  House.     But  when  site 
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mentioned  this  idea  to  her  daughter,  poor 
Mrs.  Lill}^ord  (for  she  began  to  be  gener- 
ally called  so  now)  exclaimed  that  it  was 
very  hard  Beatrice  should  be  reduced  to  go 
and  stay  with  the  very  people  she  herself 
had  omitted  to  visit.  However,  a  little 
judicious  persuasion  on  Mrs.  Dronington's 
part  subdued  her  daughter's  rebellious 
spirit,  and  she  consented  to  bow  down  to 
the  humiliation. 

To  Beatrice,  the  idea  was  most  reviving ; 
for  it  may  be  remembered  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  story  her  friendship  was  great 
for  the.  young  girl  with  whom  she  spent 
one  of  the  happiest  periods  of  her  life,  the 
summer  at  Sorrento.  Edward  Luscombe, 
or  rather  Sir  Edward  Lill}lford,  was  still 
staying  with  the  Mordaunts,  who  had  invited 
him  to  remain  there  till  after  the  marriage, 
which  was  to  take  place  in  June.  He  liad 
persuaded  his  cousin  Roland  to  remain  at 
the  Hall  until  then  ;  and  Roland  was 
willing   to   do  so,  but  Clcniniy  was   anxi- 
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ous  to  get  over  the  humiliation  of  their  de- 
parture as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  the  mean- 
time would  see  no  one.  She  had  parted 
with  Justine,  and  would  not  have  another 
maid  while  they  remained  at  Oakhampton, 
because  she  was  resolved  not  to  have  one 
who  knew  anything  about  the  reason  of  their 
retirement  from  the  place. 

Her  primary  object  was  to  avoid  London 
till  the  nine-days'  wonder  should  have  been 
forgotten ;  and  in  her  thoughts  the  constant 
refrain  was,  "  What  will  Lady  Horatia  and 
Meely  say  ?  We  had  better  go  somewhere 
abroad  for  the  present." 

Ultimately  she  determined  to  take  a  house 
in  London.  *^  Money  will  go  further  there," 
thought  Clemmy,  "  as  we  have  nothing  but 
my  fortune  to  depend  on  ;  and  it  will  be  all 
the  more  convenient,  as  Roland  wants  to  get 
something  to  do." 

Of  course  Sir  Edward  had  given  orders 
that  not  another  oak  should  be  touched — so 
the  only  tree  that  had  been  cut  down  was 
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the   one   on  Oakden   Hill,  whose   fall   had 
occasioned  Rachel  Harraway's  confession. 

"  Here,  Clemmy,"  said  Roland,  one  morn- 
ing as  she  entered  the  breakfast-room,  ''  read 
this  letter  from  my  father,  and  you  will  see 
how  splendidly  Sir  Edward  Lillyford  is  be- 
having towards  us.  He  insists  on  allowing 
my  father  and  mother  for  their  lives  the 
£1000  a  year  which  he  had  before  from 
our  cousin  and  he  has  put  the  entire  rental 
of  the  property,  except  just  enough  to  keep 
up  the  place,  into  the  hands  of  his  own  and 
my  father's  man  of  business,  until  all  my 
father's  recent  expenses  and  liabilities  are 
cleared  off.  He  himself  is  going  to  study 
the  Law  for  a  few  years,  for  he  says  it  will 
be  useful  to  him  in  managing  the  property  ; 
and  as  he  will  not  be  able,  in  consequence  of 
this,  and  paying  the  debts,  to  take  up  his 
abode  permanently  here  at  the  Hall  just  yet, 
he  hopes  my  father  will  consider  it  his  head- 
quarters, and  make  use  of  it  when  he  likes. 
In  fact,  he  has  offered  to  give  him  a  suite  of 
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rooms  in  the  south  wing  entirely  for  his  own 


use." 


"Very  generous,  upon  my  word/'  said 
Clemmy,  "but  I  have  no  doubt  he  means 
your  father  to  keep  up  the  place  for  him. 
It  would  take  more  than  a  thousand  a  year 
to  do  that.  I  suppose  he  and  his  future  wife 
have  lived  so  long  abroad  that  they  don't 
care  for  the  country,  and  consequently  he 
wants  to  make  a  cat's-paw  of  your  father, 
and  get  the  credit  of  doing  a  grand  thing." 

"Well,  that  is  a  way  of  putting  it,  upon 
my  word,  when  I  have  just  told  you  he  is 
going  to  keep  up  the  place  with  part  of  the 
rental — the  only  part  of  it  he  is  going  to  keep 
for  his  use,  until  my  father  is  freed  from  his 
liabilities.  If  you  will  read  the  letter,  you 
will  see  that  it  is  no  empty  promise.  It  is 
all  passing  through  the  lawyer's.  My  father 
is  quite  overwhelmed  with  this  unlooked-for 
generosity,  and  so  am  I.  I  should  not  won- 
der if  they  all  became  great  friends,  and  if 
my  father  and  mother  were  to  spend  much 
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of  their  time  here.  Elfrida  said  somethinor 
about  it  to  Beatrice  the  other  day.  My 
father  would  have  his  shooting  and  old  cob 
without  any  cares  or  expenses,  and  my  mo- 
ther might  go  abroad  now  and  then,  to 
brighten  her  up  when  she  feels  dull.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  pleasant  arrangement. 
My  poor  father  would  never  be  in  any- 
body's way,"  he  added,  after  a  pause;  "and 
as  to  Beatrice,  you  know,  she  and  Elfrida 
have  always  been  like  sisters." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Trixey  would  like  it  well 
enough,  I've  no  doubt ;  she  has  no  proper 
pride.  She  would  not  mind  living  dependent 
in  another  person's  house,  I  know,  wliere  she 
is  not  mistress." 

"No,  she  has  none  of  that  offensive  ar- 
ticle," said  Rolj\nd,  as  he  turned  to  the  table 
and  took  up  the  paper,  while  Clemmy  read 
his  father's  letter. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  now?" 
said  he,  when  she  had  finished. 

"  It's  all  very  well,  but  I  think  Sir  Charles 
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makes  too  mucli  of  it;  after  all,  it's  only 
wliat  lie  ouglit  to  do  for  his  own  cousin, 
wlien  he  has  robbed  him  of  his  title  and  es- 
tates too.  And  I  can't  help  feeling,"  she 
added,  bursting  into  angry  tears,  ^' how 'very 
hard  it  is  that  a  boy  who  was  brought  up 
quite  as  a  common  person's  child,  should  get 
all  this  fine  place  and  property,  to  which  I 
have  such  a  much  better  right,  having  con- 
trived to  get  you  out  of  prison  and  all,  on 
purpose,  and  could  manage  it  all  so  much 
better,  and  have  made  it  quite  a  show  place, 
I  know  I  could,  with  some  handsome  mod- 
ern furniture,"  she  added,  drying  her  eyes ; 
"all  in  good  taste,  and  fine  diodaras  and 
modern  shrubs.  I  meant  to  have  had  a 
pinetum  on  Oakden  Hill,  when  the  nasty 
old  trees  were  cut  down,  with  steps  and  lab- 
yrinths, and  choice  dwarf  cypresses,  and 
pines  a  foot  high,  that  would  cost  no  end  of 
money,  and  that  everyone  would  be  coming 
miles  to  see ;  excursion  trains  would  run  to 
Hollington,  and  they  would  have  had  peo- 
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pie  coming  from  London  and  Chester  for 
picnics  on  Oakden  Hill,  and  all  kind  of 
pleasant  things.  It  would  have  been  quite 
gay,  instead  of  dull  as  ditch-water,  as  it  now 
is.  And,  Roland,  I  don't  think  you  care 
half  so  much  as  I  do,  I  am  sure  you  don't. 
You  really  have  no  proper  pride  about  it. 
And  then  Sir  Charles  talking  about  being 
such  friends  with  them,  and  so  grateful  and 
all  that ;  I  never  could,  for  I  hate  h}^ocrisy. 
And  then  to  think  of  what  Meely  and  Lady 
Horatia  will  say.  I  must  think  over  what  I 
can  do  to  vex  them.  As  to  Mrs.  Droning- 
ton,  she  really  is  glad.  I'm  sure  she  dis- 
likes me;  I  know  she  would  much  rather  that 
silly  Miss  Somerton  had  it  all,  just  out  of 
spite,  because  I  w^as  too  independent  to  toady 
her  last  year."  And  leaving  the  room,  Clem- 
my  slammed  the  door  behind  her  with  a 
loud  noise. 

Roland  leant  liis  head  on  liis  hand,  and 
felt  that  the  loss  of  Oakhampton  was  not 
his  worst  misfortune. 
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Strangely  enough,  the  same  subject,  only 
with  an  opposite  conclusion,  was  in  Clemmy's 
mind  as  she  went  up  stairs. 

"  It  was  quite  the  worst  thing  that  could 
have  happened  to  me,"  thought  she.  Just 
then  her  eye  happened  to  fall  upon  the  pic- 
ture on  the  landing,  of  a  former  Lady  Lilly- 
ford,  who  had  been  married  but  a  week, 
and  who  had  seen  her  husband  drowned 
before  her  eyes  on  the  shore  of  some  Swiss 
lake,  where  they  had  gone  for  their  honey- 
moon. Suddenly  the  image  of  Roland,  pale, 
with  glazed  eyes  and  matted  wet  hair,  rose 
before  her  mind. 

"  Oh  !  not  the  worst  that  could  have 
happened,"  she  said  half  aloud,  and  rushing 
back  to  the  dining-room,  in  a  sudden  fit  of 
penitence,  she  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck  and  asked  his  forgiveness. 

We  will  hope  for  both  their  sakes  that 
this  better  frame  of  mind  may  become  per- 
manent. 
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Bosas  Anxiety  and  Obstinacy. 

"TIITILL  she  be  there  to-night,  do  you 
.  ^  ^  tliink  ?  "  asked  Rosa  Fairleigh  of 
her  sister,  as  they  were  dressing  for  a  party 
at  Mrs.  Holloway's.  "  I  caught  Arthur  look- 
ing up  at  the  windows  of  their  house  in 
Portman  Square  to-day  as  we  passed  it.  1 
am  sure  he  feels  just  the  same  for  her, 
though  he  provokes  nie  by  going  to  all 
these  balls  and  dancing  with  anybody — tr\- 
ing  all  he  can  to  banish  her  image  from  his 
memory.  But  I  believe  it  to  be  like  tlic 
lover  in  the  old  French  hues — 

"  .     .     .en  songeant  qu'il  faut  oublier 
L'on  s'en  souvicnt." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  lier  sister.     "  \Vl41,  if 
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they  should  be  there  and  they  meet,  we 
shall  see." 

They  had  found,  on  their  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, that  their  brother  had  taken  a  house 
for  three  months.  Rosa  was  rather  glad, 
but  Louisa  could  not  help  regretting  the 
beautiful  flowers  at  Ferncote,  and  lamented 
the  summer  evenings  being  passed  in  stifling 
rooms  instead  of  amid  the  fresh,  cool  breezes 
of  the  country. 

This  party  of  Mrs.  Holloway's  took  place 
about  a  week  after  the  arrival  of  the  sisters 
in  town,  and,  knowing  that  Sir  Charles  was 
a  relation  of  hers,  they  hoped  to  meet  Bea- 
trice. 

"  Do  you  expect  the  Lillyfords  this  even- 
ing?" inquired  Rosa  in  a  low  voice,  after 
they  had  entered  the  room. 

"  I  asked  them,  of  course,  but  I  believe 
they  are  going,  if  not  gone,  out  of  town." 

''  Oh,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Winchfield,  who  came 
up  at  that  moment,  "  Lady  Horatia  Nolan 
saw  Lady  or  rather  Mrs.  Lillyford  a  few 
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days  ago ;  they  have  poked  themselves  into 
a  little  house  somewhere  near  Harley  Street, 
and  Miss  Lillyford  is  very  ill — she  has  never 
got  over  her  disappointment  about  Sir 
Bevan." 

Arthur  was  unfortunately  near  enough  to 
hear  the  last  words.  He  bit  his  lip,  and 
Rosa  saw  that  he  turned  very  white. 

"  Did  Lady  Lill}^ord  say  so  herself?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Holloway. 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Mrs.  Winchfield, 
*'  but  I  saw  Miss  Lillyford,  you  know,  at  my 
party  with  him,  and  they  seemed  devoted  to 
each  other  then — she  cannot  get  over  it  at 
all." 

"  She's  one  of  the  greatest  gossips  in  Lon- 
don, Mrs.  Templemore  says  so,"  said  Rosa 
Fairleicrh  to  her  sister,  with  an  indii?nant 
flush  on  her  cheeks,  as  they  threaded  tlieii* 
way  through  the  crowd.  ^'  Who  is  Arthur 
talking  to?  Oh!  Mr.  Sterndale,  I  see — do 
let  us  go  up  and  speak  to  him,  I  want  so 
much  to  know  where  tlie  deaf  and   <hnnb 
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girl  is,  and  whether  he  has  heard  anything  of 
the  poor  bride  at  Hohenstein." 

"Miss  Desborough  is  still  with  my  aunt, 
Mrs.  Stanway,  at  Langton."  said  Mr.  Stern- 
dale,  in  answer  to  Rosa's  question,  and  the 
stern-looking  man  almost  blushed  as  he 
mentioned  Fronica  s  name.  "  Lady  Des- 
borough is  coming  home  from  Naples  soon. 
I  have  hired  a  little  house  with  a  garden  for 
her  near  Langton,  where  she  will  be  near 
my  aunt.  Sir  Bevan  has  been  obliged  to 
settle  a  proper  allowance  upon  her,  so  that 
she  and  her  daughter  may  live  in  comfort 
wherever  they  like." 

"  And  where  is  he  ?" 

"  I  don't  know — somewhere  abroad,  I 
believe." 

"  And  do  you  think  Miss  Lillyford  cared 
about  him  ?" 

"  Certainly  not.  I  know  she  did  not, 
although  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  being 
acquainted  with  her." 

*'  Have  you  heard  anything  from  Hohen- 
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stein,  about  Mrs.  Somerton's  poor  cousin  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all.  Every  kind  of  report, 
as  you  may  conceive — nothing  was  too  Avild 
or  improbable  for  people  to  imagine  or  set 
about.  They  even  said  that  she  had  eloped 
with  Edward  Lillyford,  though  anyone  with 
eyes  and  common  sense  could  see  how  good 
she  was,  and  how  deeply  she  loved  Count 
Rossi,  to  whom  she  w^as  betrothed." 

"  What  do  you  think  about  that  dreadful 
catastrophe — for  I  suppose  she  must  have 
been  lost  in  the  cave?"  asked  Miss  Fair- 
leigh. 

"  What  does  your  brother  think  about 
it  ?"  answered  Mr.  Sterndale.  "  He  was 
there." 

"He  has  said  nothing  about  it.  He  says 
there  were  disagreeable  suspicions  whispered 
about,  and  as  they  had  no  sufficient  Ibiin- 
dation  he  would  not  speculate  upon  them." 

"That  is  just  what  I  say;  tlie  mystery 
which  hangs  over  the  events  is  the  most 
painful  part  of  the  tragedy." 
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"  One  is  almost  ashamed  of  the  curiosity 
it  excites,"  said  Miss  Fairleigh  ;  "  I  mean  it 
seems  so  heartless  to  feel  a  sensation  interest 
in  a  story  which  entails  so  much  sorrow  on 
others." 

"  It  will  be  a  very  sensational  story  if  the 
mystery  ever  comes  to  light,  I  think,"  said 
Mr.  Sterndale. 

"Worth  publishing,  with  fictitious  names 
and  places,"  said  Rosa  Fairleigh.  "  Now  I 
have  given  you  an  idea,  I  hope  you  will 
follow  it  out — do  !" 

"  I  promise  you  I  will,"  he  replied;  "  that 
is,  if  any  magazine  will  have  it." 

"  Who  is  that  showy-looking  girl  Avho 
passed  us  just  now  ?"  inquired  Rosa  Fairleigh. 
"There  she  is,  standing  near  the  piano,  with 
a  foreign-looking  man  near  her." 

"  Oh  !  don't  you  know?"  said  her  brother; 
"that  is  Miss  Gubbings — 'Meely,'  as  she  is 
called — and  the  man  is  some  prince  or  other 
to  whom  she  is  engaged.  I  believe  the 
wedding  is  to  come  off  next  week." 
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"  I  don't  much  like  the  looks  of  her,"  said 
Miss  Fairleigh. 

"  Nor  of  him,"  said  her  brother.  "How  did 
he  get  introduced,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  That's  it,"  said  Mr.  Sterndale ;  "  obliged 
to  leave  his  country  for  political  reasons — 
ambassador  won't  recognize  him,  and  so 
forth.  I  don't  say  that  this  man  is  an  im- 
postor, but  I  don't  like  his  looks  any  more 
than  you  do — and  modern  fair  ladies  are 
often  as  careless  in  these  matters  as  they  are 
capriciously  exclusive  with  regard  to  people 
they  ought  to  make  much  of." 
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Will  she  produce  any  Impression  ? 

Ci  OON  afterwards  the  Miss  Fairleighs  and 
^  their  brother  went  away.  When  they 
were  in  the  carriage  Miss  Fairleigh  said  to 
her  sister, 

"  I  believe  we  shall  find  a  note  from  Mrs. 
Templemore,  when  we  get  home ;  she  told 
me  of  it,  and  it  is  to  ask  you  to  be  one  of  her 
daughter  Julia's  bridesmaids.  She  is,  you 
know,  to  be  married  on  the  26th,  I  said  I 
knew  you  would  consent.  She  also  told  me 
that  she  asked  Miss  Lillyford,  who  you  know 
is  their  cousin ;  but  she  refused,  as  being  al- 
ready engaged  to  be  bridesmaid  to  Elfrida 
Somerton,  and  her  wedding  is  to  be  on  the 
27th." 
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"  On  tlie  27th,  and  Julia's  on  the  26th  of 
this  month !  "  said  Rosa  ;  "  and  I  hoped  to 
be  back  at  Ferncote  by  that  time.  I  wouhl 
rather  have  been  Miss  Somerton's  brides- 
maid by  far  than  the  future  Duchess's;  though 
I  do  like  Julia  very  much — because — I — " 

"  Well,  but  Miss  Somerton  never  asked 
you,"  interrupted  her  sister. 

"  She  would  not  have  liked  to  do  so,  for 
she  thinks  we  have  pleasanter  engagements 
in. London;  but  she  would  be  very  glad,  I 
know,  if  I  were  to  offer  it,  and  Arthur  is  to 
be  Sir  Edward's  best  man — are  you  not, 
Arthur?" 

''  I  can't  now,"  he  replied,  ''for  Mrs.  Tem- 
plemore  made  me  promise  tliis  evening  that 
I  would  take  you  and  Louisa  to  their  wed- 
ding.    It   is  to  be  at  their  own  place  do^vn 

in sliire,  a  whole  day's  journey,  the  other 

side  of  London,  therefore  it  would  be  hnpos- 
sible  to  get  to  Oakhampton  by  the  next 
morning.  But  it  does  not  signify,  for  I  had 
already  intended  to  ask  Lillyford  to  let  me 
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oif — I  don't  feel  in  the  liumour  to  act  as  best 
man  just  now  to  anyone." 

Rosa  paused  a  moment,  then  laying  her 
hand  on  his,  said,  "  You  mustn't  be- 
lieve a  word  Mrs.  Winchfield  says  ;  you 
know  I  heard  before  that  she  was  a  great 
gossip," 

"  Very  likely — but  that  is  no  concern  of 
mine,"  he  answered,  looking  very  much  con- 
cerned all  the  time  ;  and,  as  a  not  unnatural 
consequence  in  his  then  state  of  mind,  much 
hurt — Anglice^  out  of  temper. 

^^  But  it  is  your  concern,"  said  Rosa,  colour- 
ing with  nervous  anxiety,  and,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  some  little  impatience  at  her 
brother's  perverse  obstinacy  in  throwing 
away  his  own  happiness  for  the  sake  of  mere 
pique. 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  about  it," 
he  answered  rather  shortly. 

"  You  never  heard  what  Mr.  Sterndale 
said  about  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  did." 
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"  Then  more  shame  of  you  to  talk  hi  tliis 
way." 

^'  Will  you  oblige  me  by  sa}ing  no  more 
on  the  subject  ?" 

"  No,  I  won't." 

"  Then  I'll  get  out  and  walk." 

''  Do,  if  you  like ;  but  don't  think  I  shall 
ever  leave  you  alone.  I  will  not  see  you 
throwing  away  your  happiness  so  madly. 
If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  you 
will  find  out  how  wrong  you  are  about 
Beatrice.  I  never  talked  in  this  way  before, 
as  you  very  well  know ;  but  you  drive  me 
out  of  all  patience,  for  your  own  sake." 

"  Well,  well,  perhaps ;  leave  me  quiet  just 
now,  and  I  will  inquire,  indeed  I  will ;  I  pro- 
mise you  that  I  will,"  said  her  brotlier  after 
a  minute's  pause.  "  I  know  you  mean  it 
kindly.  I  am  sorry  I  was  cross.  Perhaps 
you  are  right ;  God  knows,  I  hope  you  are. 
I  was  thinking  about  it ;  but  wliat  Mrs. 
Winchfield  said  put  me  all  wrong  again,  in 
spite  of  myself." 
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Miss  Fairleigli  said  notliing ;  for  it  occurred 
to  her  that  she  could  not  improve  upon  the 
success  of  her  sister's  genuine  outburst. 
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Beatrice, 

"  The  smith  was  weary  at  his  forge,  and  welded  the  metal 
carelessly ; 
The  anchor  broke  in  its  bed,  and  the  vessel  fomidered  witli 
her  crew." 

nnHESE  words  of  a  well-known  writer 
-■-  often  occurred  to  Elfrida  s  mind  as  she 
pondered  over  the  recent  events  of  her  life, 
and  thought  what  apparently  trivial  circum- 
stances had  turned  the  course  of  those  events. 
Had  Clemmy  not  given  way  to  ill-temper, 
had  the  dead  Lady  Lillyford  not  clianced  to 
describe  her  baby  boy,  had  Edward  slipped 
down  the  chasm,  where  all  thought  Dorina 
was  lying  dead  and  cold,  how  different  would 
have  been  her  life,  and  that  of  all  connected 
with  her. 
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And  now  slie  saw  too  plainly  that  Arthur 
Fairleigh  had  his  happiness  in  his  own  hands 
— his  own  happiness — nay,  more,  the  life  or 
death  of  Beatrice ;  for  as  Elfrida  looked  at 
the  fragile  girl,  she  could  not  help  thinking 
of  the  wise  man's  words :  "  Hope  deferred 
maketh  the  heart  sick."  She  had  done  her 
utmost.  She  had  written  a  letter  which  she 
hoped,  nay  she  felt  sure,  Rosa  would  show 
to  her  brother,  and  yet  to  all  appearance  he 
was  still  hugging  himself  in  a  panoply  of 
pride,  and  would  not  even  take  the  mani- 
fest course  of  cominer  to  see  for  himself 
whether  what  gossiping  tongues  had  said,  and 
his  own  morbid  sensitiveness  had  exagge- 
rated, was  true  or  false.  In  Elfrida's  letter 
to  Rosa  Fairleigh  were  these  words:  "  Bea- 
trice is  now  staying  with  us,  and  I  cannot 
express  to  you  the  pleasure  it  is  to  mamma 
and  myself  to  see  her  again,  though  we 
cannot  help  feeling  very  anxious  about  her 
health.  I  never  saw  anyone  so  altered  in  so 
short  a  time.     I  could  scarcelv  believe  that 
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it  is  the  same  bright  face  tliat  greeted  us  so 
joyously  when  we  saw  her  last  October  in 
London.     But  she  is  to  my  mind  more  beau- 
tiful and  attractive  than  ever.     Suffering  has 
developed  her  naturally  fine  qualities,  and 
her  generous  sympathy  with  my  happiness  is 
unalloyed  with  the  least  shadow  of  envious 
feeling  against  Edward  as  the  unwilling  dis- 
possessor  of  her  father.     I  long  for  you  to 
know  her,  dear  Rosa,  if  her  life  is  spared ; 
but  I  sometimes  fear  that  she  will  never  get 
over  all  that  she  has  gone  through.    In  fact, 
Mrs.  Dronino^ton  told  mamma  that  she  had 
a  very  narrow  escape  of  brain-fever,  and  also 
that  she  (Mrs.  Dronington)  found  out  from 
Dr.  Pillcox  that  the  marriage  could  not  have 
taken  place  that  day,  even  had  notliing  hap- 
pened to  disclose  Sir  Bevan's  cliaracter,  for 
when  he  went  to  their  house  he  found  Lady 
Lillyford  and  the  maid  forcing  the  poor  girl 
to  get  up  and  dress.     He  was  obliged  to  take 
the  law  into  liis  own  liands  and  order  Iut 
to  bed.     He  said  he  never  had  such  a  scene 
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in  his  life  as  with  her  mother — that  she  was 
furious  with  her  daughter  for  not  being 
dressed  for  the  marriage,  and  with  him  for 
pronouncing  her  to  be  not  only  ill,  but  posi- 
tively in  danger." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Clever  Economies. 

T)  OLAND  and  his  \vife  were  still  at  the 
^^  Hall,  and  Sir  Charles  (it  will  save 
trouble  to  call  him  so  to  the  end),  accom- 
panied  by  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Dronington,  had 
decided  to  come  there  also,  to  attend  his 
cousin's  wedding. 

As  Mrs.  Somerton  had  no  near  relation  in 
that  county,  she  had  asked  Sir  Charles  to 
give  her  daughter  away.  He  had  at  once 
consented  to  her  proposal,  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  the  harmony  which  ex- 
isted between  the  late  and  the  present 
}X>ssessors  of  the  place,  and  happy  also  to 
do  anything  to  evince  his  gratitude  for  Sir 
Edward   Lillyford's   generosity.      So    tliey 
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were  all  to  arrive  there  a  few  days  before 
the  wedding,  and  leave  it  the  day  after, 
accompanied  by  Roland  and  his  wife. 

Sir  Charles  and  his  wife  had  arranged  to 
return  for  the  present  to  Mrs.  Dronington's, 
and  Clemmy  was  going  to  carry  Roland  off 
to  the  Swiss  Lakes  till  the  end  of  the  season. 
Clemmy  had  taken  a  small  house  in  Upper 
Grosvenor  Street,  just  large  enough,  as  she 
told  her  mother-in-law,  to  hold  Roland  and 
herself  "  For,"  she  added,  "  we  can  never 
have  anyone  staying  with  us,  you  know,  it  is 
impossible  we  could  afford  it  now."  A  re- 
mark, by  the  way,  which,  considering  that 
she  had  upwards  of  three  thousand  a  year  of 
her  own,  with  nothing  to  keep  up,  was  one 
of  those  startling  calculations  that  make  one 
ask  oneself — How  then  can  the  majority  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  live  at  all  ? 

"Well,"  said  Sir  Edward  Lillyford,  a 
couple  of  days  before  the  wedding,  ''  if 
Fairleigh  hangs  back  now,  he  deserves  to 
marry  a  Bloomer  or  a  Lionne,  and  be  made 
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an  ass  of  the  rest  of  liis  life.  As  for  me,  I 
shall  be  very  short  with  him  about  it.  I 
can  t  stand  that  sort  of  thing.  And  if  he 
does  not  like  it,  he  may  keep  out  of  ni}' 
way." 

"  It  would  be  punishment  enough  for  him 
if  he  were  to  marry  a  woman  like  Clemmy, 
who  would  torment  his  life  out,"  said  Elfrida. 
"  It  makes  me  very  indignant  that  he  has 
given  up  coming  to  our  wedding,  for  I  am 
sure  it  is  because  Beatrice  is  here,  and  that 
he  has  heard  she  is  to  be  my  bridesmaid. 
But  as  to  Clemmy,"  she  added  after  a  pause, 
"  (what  a  delightful  name  it  is  for  her  !)  she 
is  far  worse  than  poor  Lady  Lillyford." 

Beatrice  entered  the  room  at  that  moment, 
and  said  to  Elfrida, 

"I  should  like  to  be  at  the  Hall  this 
evening  when  papa  and  mamma  arrive. 
They  will  be  there  about  six  o'clock  I  think, 
and  I  should  like  you  and  Sir  Edward  to  go 
with  me,  if  you  will." 

T   2 
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To  this  they  gladly  consented,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  more  they  were  all  on  their 
way  to  the  Hall. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening.  The  sun  glanced 
upon  the  woods  and  gilded  the  gnarled 
stems  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  oaks, 
deepening  the  rich  purple  of  their  massive 
shadows,  as  Beatrice  watched  from  the  carved 
portico  of  the  old  Hall  her  father's  carriage 
winding  slowly  up  the  drive. 

Clemmy  was  walking  in  the  garden, 
making  nice  calculations  as  to  the  probabi- 
lity of  her  being  able  to  buy  the  sapphire 
ornament  after  all,  but  when  she  heard  the 
carriage  was  coming,  she  brought  her  large 
person  and  bright  blue  silk  dress  so  fully  in 
sight  as  almost  to  obliterate  the  fragile  Bea- 
trice from  the  sight  of  the  travellers. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  Beatrice  was 
in  her  father's  arms.  He  looked  ill  and 
worn,  but  happier  than  she  had  seen  him 
for  many  months.  Her  mother's  countenance 
wore  a  more  satisfied  expression.     She  did 
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not  seem  to  resent  the  fact  that  the  phice  no 
longer  belonged  to  her,  neither  did  she  la- 
ment, as  Beatrice  feared  she  might  have  done, 
on  the  hardness  of  losing  it.  And  a  short 
time  afterwards,  when  Sir  Edward  joined 
them — for  he  had  purposely  absented  himself 
on  their  first  arrival — Mrs.  Lillyford,  though 
she  turned  very  pale  when  he  was  announced, 
received  him  with  real  cordiality,  and 
openly  expressed  her  gratitude  for  his  gene- 
rous conduct,  in  a  graceful  manner,  that  con- 
trasted very  remarkably  with  Clemmy's  un- 
easy coolness. 

Mrs.  Dronington  s  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears,  but  Beatrice  felt  tliat  there  was  more 
joy  than  sorrow  in  the  drops  whicli  remained 
on  her  own  cheeks  when  she  received  the 
old  lady's  warm  embrace;  for  she  too  seemed 
happier,  and  looked  on  her  daughter  with 
gratified  and  admiring  pleasure.  Beatrice 
was  glad  to  see  that  lier  grandmother  seemed 
quite  absorbed  in  it,  and  wlien  Mrs.  Lilly- 
ford's  first  meetiniz;  with  Sir  Edward  was  thus 
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happily  over,  she  again  kissed  her  grand- 
daughter with  still  greater  warmth,  as  if  she 
half  reproached  herself  for  not  having  done 
so  with  sufficient  affection  at  the  first  greeting. 

"  You  will  all  come  up  to-morrow  morn- 
ing," said  Beatrice  to  her  mother  as  she 
wished  her  good  night,  "to  see  Elfrida's 
presents.  I  have  been  several  days  arranging 
them,  and  I  want  you  to  have  the  first 
sight." 

"  That  I  will,  with  great  pleasure,"  she 
said,  brightening  at  the  prospect  of  distract- 
ing her  mind  with  the  amusement,  and  still 
more  at  the  opportunity  of  making  her  ex- 
cuses to  Mrs.  Somerton  for  not  having  called 
before. 

Clemmy's  curiosity  was  roused,  and  she 
began  to  regret  that  she  had  not  left  her 
card.  However,  nothing  daunted,  she 
went  up  and  said  to  Miss  Somerton,  "  I  sup- 
pose I  may  come  too  ;  you  know  I  have 
great  experience  in  wedding  presents,  and 
all  sorts  of  pretty  and  costly  things." 
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"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,"  replied  Elfri- 
da,  in  a  quiet  tone,  which  made  Clemmy's 
assurance  diminish  rapidly. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Sunshine  in  Sorroiu. 

npHE  next  morning  the  whole  party  from 
-■-  Oakhampton  walked  together  to  West- 
gate  House. 

When  they  arrived  there,  Lady  Lillyford's 
embarrassment  was  painfully  observable;  but 
Mrs.  Somerton,  with  the  genuine  tact  of  good 
breeding  and  a  kind  heart,  soon  contrived 
to  lessen  it  by  the  cordiality  with  which  she 
received  her. 

Lady  Lillyford  was  much  surprised,  and 
Clemmy  was  struck  dumb  with  amazement 
at  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  presents 
sent  to  Elfrida,  as  she  said,  for  her  mother's 
sake — most  costly  and  tasteful  gifts,  not 
only  from  their  foreign  and  English  relations. 
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but  from  many  literary  admirers  of  Mrs. 
Somerton  and  her  writings,  both  in  England 
and  elsewhere. 

"  And  these  are  the  people  I  would  not 
call  on,"  thought  Lady  Lillyford  colouring, 
or  feeling  as  if  she  were  doing  so,  which 
came  to  the  same  thing,  as  far  as  her  own 
discomfort  was  concerned. 

"  Goodness  gracious !"  thought  Clemmy, 
as  her  attention  was  alternately  directed  to 
the  value  of  the  presents  and  the  ticketed 
names  of  various  great  people  who  had 
given  them,  some  of  whom  she  knew,  but 
many  more  she  had  unsuccessfully  wanted 
to  know.  The  names  of  the  illustrious 
donors  and  the  market  value  of  the  presents 
acted  and  reacted  on  each  other,  until  the 
two  together  had  attained  in  her  eyes  an  im- 
portance as  exaggerated  as  her  depreciation 
of  the  Somertons  had  been  ignorant  and  im- 
pertinent. 

After  the  wedding  presents  had  been 
thoroughly  examined,  the  conversation  soon 
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began  to  languisli,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Somerton's 
and  Elfrida's  efforts  to  keep  it  going ;  for 
Lady  Lillyford  was  not  quite  able  to  repress 
her  embarrassment  through  the  whole  of 
this,  her  first  visit  there,  and  Clemmy  was  in- 
dignant with  herself  for  feeling  ill  at  ease. 
These  bits  of  paper  on  the  bracelets  and 
lapis-lazuli  and  coral  ornaments  were  too 
much  for  her.  But  she  made  an  effort  to 
show  that  she  did  not  think  much  of,  or  was 
not  dazzled  by  them ;  and  going  up  to  Mrs. 
Somerton,  who  was  sitting  in  the  deep  bay 
window,  she  said, 

"  I  wonder  how  you  can  live  in  such  an 
old-fashioned  house,  with  all  these  beams 
across  the  rooms ;  and  how  dull  it  must  be 
here  month  after  month  !" 

Of  course  Mrs.  Somerton  did  not  hear  a 
word,  but  she  made  some  answer  which  she 
thought  might  do.  Clemmy,  however,  was 
not  satisfied,  and  repeated  the  observation 
with  violent  perseverance  several  times  over. 

At  last  Mrs.  Somerton  caught  the  words 
"  dull  month  after  month,"  and  she  said, 
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"I  am  sorry  you  think  it  will  be  so ;  I 
suppose  you  are  not  much  accustomed  to 
English  country  life  ?" 

Clemmy  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh,  but 
Roland  came  to  the  rescue,  for  he  saw  she 
was  preparing  for  another  and  still  louder 
scream  into  Mrs.  Somerton's  ear,  and  he 
made  some  observation  about  the  view 
over  Oakhampton  Park,  to  which  he  pointed 
and  looked  with  admiration,  so  that  she  was 
able  to  divine  exactly  his  meaning.  Feeling 
for  the  embarrassment  of  his  position  with 
that  most  tactless  wife,  she  took  pains  to 
amuse  him^  and  soon  contrived  to  make  hira 
feel  more  at  his  ease,  and  more  satisfied  with 
his  late  efforts  in  what  he  hoped  was  the 
right  direction,  than  he  had  yet  felt  since  his 
marriage. 

He  observed  afterwards  to  his  wife,  as  they 
walked  home,  that  he  had  always  thought 
Mrs.  Somerton  the  most  agreeable  woman 
he  had  ever  met. 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  said  Elfrida,  after  they 
had  all  taken  their  leave  (Beatrice  had  gone 
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part  of  tlie  way  with  them) — "I  am  very  glad 
that  Lady  Lillyford  is  going  to  send  for  her 
two  httle  girls  from  that  school  in  Paris,  and 
that  she  means  to  teach  them  herself,  with 
the  aid  of  Beatrice." 

"  And  of  Mrs.  Dronington  too,  I  hope," 
said  Sir  Edward,  "  for  she  is  a  dear  old  lady, 
and  makes  the  best  she  can  of  a  limited  in- 
telligence, and  perhaps  rather  a  naturally 
indolent  disposition." 

"  How  you  do  pick  people's  dispositions  to 
pieces — I  think  you  are  worse  than  mamma." 

"  Worse  !  why,  I  never  heard  her  say  a 
severe  thing  of  anybody  in  my  life." 

"  No,  but  she  analyzes  all  their  qualities, 
and  then  makes  excuses  for  them,  and  often 
points  out  that  those  acts  which  appear  fool- 
ish and  wrong  to  others,  are  done  with  an 
innocent  intention,  and  therefore  are  not  what 
they  seem." 

"Ah,  you  are  talking  of  me,  I  see,"  said 
Mrs.  Somerton.  "  I  was  thinking  of  that 
poor  Lady  Lillyford,  and  that  I  liked  her  bet- 
ter to-day  than  I  ever  did  before.  She  is  learn- 
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ing,  as  Beatrice  has,  to  feel  sunsliine  in  sor- 
row. I  have  sometimes  seen  tliat  hite  in  life 
a  sudden  change  of  circumstances  develops 
qualities  which  seemed  scarcely  to  exist  at 
all,  or  had  lain  in  a  dormant  state  all  through 
that  person's  life.  Some  people  are  only 
thoroughly  awakened  from  their  state  of 
vegetation  by  great  suffering  or  misfortune. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  latest  lessons  most  of  us 
learn  in  this  life  is  the  art  of  enjoying  our- 
selves— the  power  to  extract  the  greatest  a- 
mount  of  pleasure  from  tlie  place  or  position 
we  are  obliged  to  be  in.  By  pleasure  I  do 
not  mean  those  so-called  pleasures  which 
leave  an  after-taste  of  bitterness — hut  jwsitive 
pleasures,  which  will  increase  ratlier  than 
diminish  if  we  look  back  upc^n  tlicm. — I 
think,"  she  added  after  a  pause — "  I  tliink 
Lady  Lillyford  is  at  last  finding  out  the 
true  road,  and  that  she  will  become  a  much 
happier  person  tlian  slie  has  ever  been  be- 
fore. But  I  fear  Clennny  will  require  many 
more  misfortunes  before  she  can  begin  to 
learn  this  art." 
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"  But,  mamma,"  said  Elfrida,  "  don't  you 
think  that  to  acquire  the  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ing the  common  e very-day  things  that  fall  in 
our  way,  our  senses  and  powers  of  mind 
must  have  been  trained  and  cultivated  in 
early  life,  as  you  have  trained  mine  ?  " 

"Not  necessarily;  we  can  all  teach  our- 
selves to  look  on  the  lights  and  shadows 
which  we  see  on  a  wall  or  on  our  curtains 
from  a  sick-bed,  with  something  of  an  artist's 
beauty-finding  eye  in  colour  and  form ;  above 
all,  we  can  learn  to  look  with  a  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian charity  on  our  friends  and  enemies,  and 
excuse  their  faults,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
hope  ours  will  be  viewed  by  God.  And  no 
real  peace  can  be  felt  during  illness  and  mis- 
fortune, if  we  harbour  within  our  hearts  a 
spirit  of  discord,  that  unloving  and  unadmir- 
ing  spirit,  which  destroys  all  harmony  in  the 
contemplation  of  persons  or  events,  and 
blights  in  ourselves  those  feelings  which  alone 
produce  pleasure  :  I  mean  the  positive  plea- 
sure which  is  gratifying  both  to  feel  and  to 
look  back  upon." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Sunshine  in  Joy. 

nnWO  days  afterwards  the  wliole  village 
-^  was  iu  holiday  attire,  and  the  little 
street  and  green  decorated  with  triumphal 
arches.  It  was  a  lovely  Midsummer  morn- 
ing, such  as  belongs  exclusively  to  England. 
The  song  of  birds,  the  hum  of  insects,  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  shade  of  the 
full  foliage — the  mingled  odours  of  wild 
flowers  and  distant  hayraaldng,  formed  that 
peculiar  natural  harmony  of  sight,  sound,  and 
smell,  which  must  be  felt — and  felt  often  t(.) 
be  understood.  The  very  air  seemed  redo- 
lent of  vitality,  happiness,  quiet  enjoyment — 
luxury  of  nature. 
•  The  bridal  party  went  to  the  clmrch   (Mi 
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foot,  walking  a  great  part  of  the  way  over  a 
carpet  of  flowers,  strewn  before  them  by  the 
village  maidens.  The  old  Norman  church, 
with  its  square  grey  tower,  stood  outside  the 
village  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  and  within  its 
antique  porch  the  bridegroom  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Lillyford  family  were  await- 
ing the  approach  of  the  bridal  train. 

And,  standing  just  behind  Sir  Edward, 
Beatrice  saw  another  face — the  bridegroom's 
best  man,  who,  travelling  all  night,  had 
arrived  half  an  hour  before.  It  was  Arthur 
Fairleigh.  This  sudden  (and  to  the  person 
most  concerned)  wholly  unexpected  arrival, 
tried  Beatrice's  powers  to  the  utmost  they 
could  be  made  to  bear,  and,  in  the  interest 
and  excitement  of  the  moment,  few  noticed 
the  deadly  paleness  that  overspread  her 
already  pale  cheek.  A  mist  seemed  to  float 
before  her  eyes,  she  appeared  to  lose  the  per- 
ception of  surrounding  objects;  but  she  bore 
up  bravely — mechanically  followed  Elfrida 
to  the  altar,  and  when  she  knelt  beside  the 
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bride  slie  knew  that  Arthur  was  near. 
"Wlien  the  ceremony  was  over  slie  left  the 
church  as  she  had  entered  it — barely  able 
'to  go  through  with  what  she  had  under- 
taken. 

She  had  not  ventured  to  look  at  him 
since  the  first  moment  of  recognition,  but  as 
she  came  out  of  the  porch  she  felt  that  lier 
hand  was  taken,  and  then  their  eyes  met. 
He  placed  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  quietly 
led  her  on  through  the  groups  of  people 
drawn  up  to  welcome  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom. 

"  Beatrice,"  said  Arthur  Fairleigh,  '•  the 
immensity  of  my  love  is  my  excuse  for  the 
morbid  jealousy  which  has  held  me  a  bond 
slave  to  alternate  self-deception  and  remorse. 
It  depends  on  you  to  let  the  same  cause  be 
my  life-long  reparation." 

The  bridal  party  had  not  far  to  go  on 
their  way  to  the  wedding-breakfast,  but  in 
this  short  walk,  over  the  flower-strewn  paths 
and  under  the  triumphal  arches,  the  fate  of 
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Arthur  Fairleigh  and  Beatrice  Lillyford  was 
decided. 


A  month  later  another  wedding  was  solem- 
nized in  the  old  Norman  church.  Sir  Ed- 
ward and  his  bride  had  returned  from  their 
wedding-tour,  and  were  present  at  the  cere- 
mony. They  were  still  staying  with  Mrs. 
Somerton  in  her  old  Manor-house  in  the 
village,  so  that  the  young  couple,  Beatrice 
and  Arthur,  passed  their  honeymoon  at  Oak- 
hampton  Hall. 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  the 
narrative,  so  far  as  the  events  relating  to  the 
circumstances  of  its  commencement  are  con- 
cerned. The  actors  directly  involved  in  it 
we  leave  in  a  fair  way  of  enjoying  that  much- 
coveted  possession — "  a  quiet  life." 

Mr.  and  Mrs  (some  time  Sir  Charles  and 
Lady)  Lillyford  took  up  their  abode,  not  at 
the  Hall,  as  first  proposed  by  Sir  Edward, 
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but  at  a  jointure-house  belonging  to  tlie 
property. 

Sir  Edward  and  his  bride  came  to  live  at 
the  Hall,  by  the  advice  of  the  valued  friend 
who  had  already  advised  him  so  well,  ]\Ir. 
Sterndale. 

"  What  do  you  want  to  study  the  law  fir 
in  London?"  said  he.  "  Can't  you  work  up 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes  of  your 
position  without  being  called  to  the  bar,  as 
if  you  were  going  to  make  a  profession  of 
it  ?  You  have  got  your  profession ;  there  it 
is — stick  to  it." 

He  did  stick  to  it,  and  so  did  Arthur 
Brookfield,  his  neighbour  at  Ferncote  ;  and 
(to  use  the  local  phraseology)  *'  they  was 
both  very  well  spoken  of" 

Mrs.  Somerton,  by  especial  and  often-re- 
peated request  from  Sir  Edward,  took  up 
her  abode  at  Oakhampton  ;  and  the  "  rough 
old  ooman,"  Mrs.  Gubbings,  hired  Westgate 
House,  where  she  recovered  her  strength, 
and  forgot  her  former  troubles.     If  Clemmy 
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was  still  ashamed  of  her  mother,  which  we 
will  hope  she  was  not,  it  must  have  been  a 
very  salutary  penance  to  find  her  established, 
as  she  would  have  said,  under  her  very  nose, 
and  in  the  face  of  all  the  county,  whenever 
she  went  to  stay  with  her  father-in-law. 

She  and  Roland  went  abroad  for  six 
months,  and  then  took  a  long  lease  of  a 
house  in  London.  Roland's  debt  to  Sir 
Bevan  Desborough  was  paid  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  his  father,  Mrs.  Dronington,  and 
the  very  reluctant  Clemmy;  who  was  in 
consequence  compelled  to  postpone  the 
purchase  of  the  sapphire  ornament. 

But  we  must  not  forget  Mr.  Sterndale, 
who  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  others. 
He  married  Sir  Bevan's  daughter  Fronica — 
perhaps  the  reader  may  have  guessed  as 
much.  That  apparently  stern  man  had  long 
had  a  very  soft  corner  in  his  heart,  especial- 
ly devoted  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  girl.  He 
was  a  very  kind  husband  to  a  very  devoted 
wife,  and  they  both  did  their  best  towards 
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rendering  Lady  Desborough's  blighted  life 
comparatively  happy. 

Sir  Bevan's  matrimonial  anachronism  and 
deliberate  attempt  to  victimize  Beatrice  was 
never  publicly  known.  He  was  permitted 
to  give  out,  uncontradicted,  a  cock  and  a  bull 
story  about  his  wife  having  been  taken  by 
some  brigands,  near  Terracina,  soon  after 
her  marriage  (when  he,  being  absent  in 
England,  had  been  told  that  she  was 
drowned),  becoming  insane  in  consequence, 
and  being  put  by  some  charitable  stranger 
into  a  lunatic  asylum  somewhere,  till,  lately 
recovering  her  reason,  she  was  able  to  say 
who  she  was,  and  send  him  a  telegram,  which 
he  received  on  the  morning  of  his  intended 
marriage  with  Beatrice. 

As  both  the  victims,  and  the  intended  vic- 
tims, of  his  evil  deeds,  for  obvious  reasons,  al- 
lowed the  story  to  go  by  default — and  as  the 
grand  denouement  occurred  on  the  Derby 
Day,  the  matter  quickly  passed  into  the  rub- 
bish basket  of  nine  days'  wonders. 
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Sir  Bevan  went  abroad,  and  some  time 
after  it  was  said  that  his  fortune  had  melted 
away  rather  suddenly.  He  had  come  to  the 
baronetcy  by  collateral  inheritance,  and  had 
but  a  small  patrimony.  The  bulk  of  his  for- 
tune, which  was  entirely  personal,  had  be- 
longed to  his  wife,  or  rather  the  unfortunate 
lady  who  believed  herself  to  be  so.  That 
fortune  was  what  is  called  "handsome,"  but 
he  had  temporarily  or  nominally  added  to  it 
considerably,  after  his  wife's  death,  by  specu- 
lations, which  collapsed,  as  they  usually  do. 

The  accounts  of  him  are  uncertain.  Some 
say  that  he  has  turned  croupier,  others  that  he 
has  taken  to  the  high  moral,  anti-superstition 
line. 

There  is  no  information  at  present  concern- 
ingthe  matrimonial  prospects  of  the  MissFair- 
leighs.  The  eldest  still  appears  rather  averse 
than  otherwise  to  that  condition  of  life,  and 
the  youngest  has  not  had  much  time  or 
opportunity  to  lose  or  profit  by,  or  make  a 
mistake  with.      After  the  unceasing  efforts 
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of  both — and  more  conspicuously  of  tlie  lat- 
ter— to  bring  about  their  brother's  marriage, 
the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  liear 
that  they  are  still  at  Ferncote,  and  that  the 
mutual  sympathy  begun  at  Beatrice's  first 
ball  has  ripened  into  a  true  and  deep  affec- 
tion. 

The  adventures  of  Meely  Gubbings  are  of 
such  varied  and  thrilling  interest  that  they 
could  not  be  compressed  into  the  concluding 
lines  of  this  last  chapter,  and  must  be  reserv- 
ed for  another  opportunity.  Mr.  Sterndale 
has  almost  promised  to  give  the  public  the 
benefit  of  his  discoveries  respecting  the  fate 
of  the  Grafin  Dorina  von  Hohenstein  and  her 
betrothed. 

Will  Marker  has  turned  out  very  well,  and 
is  in  some  permanent  situation  obtained  for 
him  by  Mr.  Sterndale,  who  left  no  means 
untried  till  he  succeeded  hi  getting  it.  His 
sister  Mary  was  provided  for  by  Mrs.  Gub- 
bings, who  had  taken  a  fancy  to  her. 

Miss  Button  flourishes  in  her  vocation,  and 
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has  resolved  never  again  to  pick  up  a  note 
intended  for  some  one  else. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Oakhampton  neigh- 
bourhood has  become  so  much  improved  by 
the  improvement  and  better  combination  of 
the  elements  composing  it,  that  it  might 
serve  as  a  model,  in  these  days  when  the 
expression  "  good  neighbourhood"  bids  fair 
to  become  a  term  of  archaeology,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  systematic  refusal  to  acknow- 
ledge the  existence  of  any  duties  towards 
Country  Neighbours. 


THE  END. 
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"Mr.  Dixon  has  treated  his  subject  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  and  in  his  usual 
graphic  manner.  There  is,  to  our  thinking,  more  pernicious  doctrine  in  one  chap- 
ter of  some  of  the  sensational  novels  which  find  admirers  in  drawiuK-rooms  and 
eulogists  in  the  press  than  in  the  whole  of  Mr.  Dixon's  interesting  work.'" — Examiner. 

"  No  more  wondrous  narrative  of  human  passion  and  romance,  no  stranger  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  uf  psychology  than  Mr.  Dixon's  book  has  been  pulilished 
Bince  man  first  began  to  seek  after  the  laws  that  govern  the  moral  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  human  raca  To  those  readers  who  seek  in  current  literature  the  plea- 
sures of  intellectual  excitement  we  commend  it  as  a  work  that  affords  more  enter- 
tainment than  can  be  extracted  from  a  score  of  romances.  But  its  power  to  amuse 
is  less  noteworthy  than  its  instructiveness  on  matters  of  highest  moment  '  Spiritual 
Wives'  will  be  studied  with  no  less  protlt  than  mterest." — Morning  Post. 

"  The  subject  of  '  Spiritual  Wives'  is  full  of  deep  interest  If  we  look  at  it  simply 
as  a  system,  it  is  replete  with  scenes  which  cannot  be  surpassed  even  in  Action. 
Eegarded  from  a  social  pomt  of  view,  it  appears  a  gigantic  evil,  and  threatona 
society  with  dismtegi-ation.  Examined  carefully,  as  a  phenomenon  of  religious  life, 
for  as  such  it  must  be  considered,  it  presents  features  of  great  psychological  signi- 
ficance, and  will  be  found  to  illustrate  some  important  truths.  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon's  book  will  be  found  an  interesting  exposition  of  the  whole  subject  of  '  Spi- 
ritual Wives.'  He  has  obtained  his  infonnation  from  the  best  sources,  sought  and 
Becured  interviews  with  the  chiefs  of  the  movement  and  the  inner  circle  of  their 
supporters  at  home  and  abroad  The  facts  have  been  most  carefully  collected,  and 
are  collated  with  great  skill  and  care.  Bnt  what  strikes  us  most  forcibly  is  the 
power  and  reticence  with  which  the  difficult  and  delicate  topic  is  discu-^sed  in  all 
its  bearings.  The  object  which  the  author  proposed  to  himself  at  the  outset  was 
to  write  a  chapter  for  the  history  necessary  to  illustrate  the  spiritual  passions  of 
man.  And  this  intention  has  been  fulfilled  with  unusual  ability.  The  style  of  the 
work  is  charming.  Some  of  the  sketches  of  character  are  traced  with  the  highest 
artistic  skill  The  scenes  introduced  into  the  narrative  are  full  of  life  and  glowing 
with  colour.  In  short  there  is  nothing  to  desire  as  regards  the  manner  in  whicli 
Mr.  Dixon  has  treated  his  subject  Regarded  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  the 
work  is  emmently  successful.  But  as  a  contribution  to  the  lore  of  psychology  it  in 
that  '  Spiritual  Wives'  will  possess  the  most  lasting  importance."— 67y!<f. 

"Public  curiosity  is  thoroughly  awakened  on  the  subject  of  Spiritual  Wives,  and 
these  two  handsome  volumes,  written  in  the  most  vivid,  animateiU  and  pictorial  of 
styles,  will  tell  us  all  that  we  need  know  about  them.  It  seems  almost  suixTfluous 
to  say  that  the  moral  of  the  book,  from  first  to  last,  is  just  what  one  might  expect 
from  a  cultivated  and  high-principled  English  author.  Mr.  Dixon  has  treated  a 
difficult  and  delicate  subject  with  great  rcUnement  and  juilgment  and  he  has  cer- 
tainly produceil  a  book  which  is  calculated  to  absorb  the  alleuiiou  of  every  Intelli- 
gent reader  who  opens  it" — Star. 

"Thousands  of  readers  have  been  attracted  to  'Spiritual  Wives  '  by  the  brilliant 
style  in  which  the  theories  and  facts  are  jmt  forward  The  publii-  will  be  no  longer 
ignorant  of  these  movement.s,  which  stir  society  like  the  first  thr^x^s  of  an  earth- 
quake. Mr.  Di.xon  accounts  with  perfect  justice  for  the  origin  and  molivca  of  the 
singular  movement  In  these  unhappy  Ebelians  and  blasphemoUH  Agai)cmonlt4«M 
we  are  bidden  to  discover  the  unquiet  and  disordered  result  of  great  and  eamciit 
changes  in  social  view." — Daily  Teltyrajifu 

"  We  recommend  to  thoughtful  persons  the  perusal  of  these  volumcB  aa  conUln- 
ing  many  pregnant  refiections  on  the  history  of  the  movcnu'uts  which  they  chronl- 
cla  A  lithe  and  sinewy  style,  and  a  picturesque  knowledge  of  the  most  atinioiivc 
literary  forms,  enable  Mr.  Dixon  to  make  his  subject  at  once  lnt«<roHting  and  In- 
structive. The  tone  of  the  composition  is  refined  and  pure  t4j  a  degree.  There  is 
uot  a  coarse  line  or  a  coarse  thought  throughout  the  two  volumea"— /x>»»<A>m  Kevutt. 

"  The  most  remarkable  work  of  the  season— a  book  which  all  thoughtful  men  will 
read  with  absoriied  interest,  ami  which  will  scarcely  startle  more  readers  than  il 
charms.  The  litoran,-  merit  of  the  book  is  high ;  the  style  the  author  s  besf  —LmuLr 

"Mr.  Dixon  writes  with  rare  ability,  often  clo^juently,  always  cnthralliugly.  in 
these  two  volumes  a'oout  •  Spiritual  Wives. '—iun. 
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NEW  AMERICA.   By  William  Hepworth  Dixok 

SEVENTH  EDITION.   2  vols,  demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations.  30.s. 

"  The  author  of  this  very  interesting  book  having  penetrated  through  the  plains 
and  mountains  of  the  Far  West  into  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  here  gives  us  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  Mormons,  and  some  striking  descriptions  of  the  scenea 
which  he  saw,  and  the  conversations  which  he  held  with  many  of  the  Saints  during 
his  sojourn  there.  For  a  full  account  of  the  smgular  sect  called  the  Shakers,  of 
their  patient,  loving  industi-y,  their  admirable  schools,  and  their  perpetual  inter- 
course with  the  invisible  world,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  this  work.  Mr.  Dixon 
has  written  thoughtfully  and  well,  and  we  can  recall  no  previous  book  on  American 
travel  which  dwells  so  fully  on  these  much  ^-exed  subjects." — Times. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  book  is  the  work  of  a  keen  observer,  and  it  appears  at  an  oppor- 
tune season.  Those  who  would  pm-sue  all  the  varied  phenomena  of  which  we 
have  attempted  an  outline  will  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  intelligent  and 
lively  guide  who  has  given  them  such  a  sample  of  the  inquiry.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Salt  Lake  City  Mr.  Dixon  was  able  to  gather  much  valuable  and  interesting 
information  respecting  Mormon  life  and  society :  and  the  account  of  that  singular 
body,  the  Shakers,  from  his  observations  during  a  visit  to  their  chief  settlement  at 
Mount  Lebanon,  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Mr.  Dixon's  work."— Quarterly  Review. 

"There  ai'e  few  books  of  this  season  likely  to  excite  so  much  general  curiosity  a.s 
Mr.  Dixon's  very  entertaining  and  instructive  work  on  New  America.  None  are 
more  nearly  interested  in  the  growth  and  development  of  new  ideas  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  than  ourselves.  The  book  is  really  interesting  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last,  and  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  and  curious  informa- 
tion."—PaZZ  Mall  Gazette. 

"  In  these  very  entertaining  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  touches  upon  many  other  fea- 
tures of  American  society,  but  it  is  in  his  sketches  of  Mormons,  Shakers,  Bible- 
Communists,  and  other  kindred  associations,  that  the  reader  will  probably  And  most 
to  interest  him.  We  recommend  every  one  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  na- 
ture to  read  Mr.  Dixon's  volumes  for  themselves." — Saturday  Review. 

"  We  have  had  nothing  about  Utah  and  the  Mormons  so  genuine  and  satisfactory 
as  the  account  now  given  us  by  Mr.  Dixon,  but  he  takes  also  a  wider  glance  at  the 
Far  West,  and  blends  with  his  naiTative  such  notes  of  life  as  he  thinks  useful  aids 
to  a  study  of  the  newest  social  conditions — gei-ms  of  a  society  of  the  future.  There 
is  not  a  chapter  from  which  pleasant  extract  might  not  be  made,  not  a  page  that  does 
not  by  blight  studies  of  humanity  in  unaccustomed  forms  keep  the  attention  alivo 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  narrative." — Examiner. 

"Intensely  exciting  volumes.  The  central  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  Mr.Dixon's 
picture  of  Monnon  society,  and  it  is  for  its  singular  revelations  respecting  Brigham 
Young's  people,  and  the  Shakers  and  Bible  Commimists,  that  nine  readers  out 
of  evei-y  ten  will  send  for  an  early  copy  of  this  strange  stoiy.  Whilst  Mr.  Dixon 
speaks  frankly  all  that  he  knows  and  thinks,  he  speaks  it  in  a  fashion  that  will 
cany  his  volumes  into  the  hands  of  every  woman  in  England  and  America."' — Post. 

"A  book  which  it  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  read — and  which  will  most  indubitably  be 
read  by  all  who  care  to  study  the  newest  phenomena  of  American  life.'" — Spectator. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  '  New  America  '  is  decidedly  the  cleverest  and  most  interesting,  as 
it  has  already  proved  the  most  successful,  book  published  this  season." — Star. 

"Mr.  Dixon  has  written  a  book  about  America  having  the  unusual  merit  of  being 
at  once  amusmg  and  insti-uctive,  true  as  well  as  new.  Of  the  books  published  this 
season  there  will  be  none  more  cordially  read." — Macmillan's  Magazine. 

"Mr.  Dixon's  book  is  a  careful,  wise,  and  graphic  picture  of  the  most  prominent 
social  phenomena  which  the  newest  phases  of  the  New  World  present.  The  narra- 
tive is  full  of  interest  from  end  to  end,  as  well  as  of  most  important  subjects  for 
consideration.  No  student  of  society,  no  historian  of  humanity,  should  be  without 
it  as  a  reliable  and  valuable  text-book  on  New  America." — All  the  Year  Round. 

"  In  these  graphic  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  sketches  American  men  and  women, 
sharply,  vigorously  and  truthfully,  under  every  aspect  The  smart  Yankee,  the 
grave  polit-cian,  the  senate  and  the  stage,  the  pulpit  and  the  prairie,  loafers  and 
philanthropists,  crowded  streets,  and  the  howling  wilderness,  the  saloon  and  boudoir, 
with  woman  everywhere  at  full  length — all  pass  on  before  us  in  some  of  the  most 
vivid  and  briUiant  pages  ever  written." — Dublin  University  Magazine. 
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"  These  volomes  contain  much  racy  anecdote,  and  some  startlinfc  dlBclosnres 
which  will  ruffle  politicians.  Duncombe  was  at  the  same  time  a  durling  of  May 
Fair,  a  leader  of  fashion,  a  man  of  many  pleaHurea,  ami  a  hanl-workinj^  Member 
of  Parliament  who  delighted  to  be  culled  a  Tribune  of  the  People.  Few  men  of 
his  time  were  of  greater  murk  amongst  the  notabilities  of  Lomlun  than  this 
Patrician  Radical,  who  wos  Count  dOrsay's  '  Dear  Tommy,'  and  Finsbur>''« 
*  Honest  Tom  Duncombe.'  Mr.  Dunoombe's  singular  career  is  ably  handled  by  his 
only  child.  He  tells  us  much  that  the  world  did  not  know  concerning  his  remark- 
able sire." — AthemeuiiL 

"  Mr.  Dimcombe's  biography  is  enriched  by  a  store  of  various  anecdote  relating 
to  most  of  the  public  characters  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  during  his  parlia- 
menturj-  life,  und  is  replete  with  reminiscences  of  the  Uan  morula  and  amu.xing 
anecdotes  of  the  fashionable  celebrities  with  whom  he  habitually  associated." — Piat. 

"These  volumes  will  gratify  much  curiosity  and  convey  to  all  readers  a  fair  idea 
of  'Honest  Tom  Duncombe's'  life  and  political  labours.  Mr  Duncombe's character 
and  position  were  so  unique  that  a  faithful  portniiture.  chiefly  derived  from  his 
own  papers,  cnnnot  but  be  both  interesting  und  instructive.  The  writer  discrimin- 
ates amongst  his  fashionable  dramatis  juMsona;  with  sufllcient  judgment,  and  there 
is  great  interest  in  the  sketches,  probably  based  upon  Mr  Dmjcombe's  conversa- 
tions, of  the  leaders  of  society  in  his  early  days.  The  book  is  an  honest  one,  and 
will  assist  all  who  rea<l  it  with  judgment  to  master  the  springs  of  political  action 
here  and  on  the  Continent  from  the  Reform  Bill  doNvnwards." — Star. 

"The  life  of  a  man  who  was  at  once  an  aristocrat  of  the  first  water,  a  patron  of 
the  turf  and  the  drama,  a  leader  of  fashion,  and  yet  a  Radical  of  Radicals,  and  the 
patron  of  every  distinguished  or  undistinguished  individual  who  either  had  a 
grievance,  or  who  chose  to  quarrel  with  the  powers  that  be,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  may  well  l>e  supposed  to  have  much  about  it  that  must  be  worth  telling; 
and  when,  as  is  here  the  case,  it  is  told  with  tact  and  spirit,  ami  plentifully  inter- 
mixed with  anecdotes,  it  furnishes  one  of  the  most  inten'siing  l)ooks  of  the  season. 
The  history  of  the  various  Whig  .\dministnitions,  from  VMr\  (Jrey's  in  \KU\  to  the 
return  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  power  in  IMl,  receives  plentiful  illustration  from  these 
volumes;  and  those  who  are  inclinetl  for  another  sort  of  reading,  will  ilnd  Uie 
notabilities  of  fashion  and  the  green-room  sketched  to  the  life,  from  IauU'  Blessing- 
ton  and  Count  d'Orsay,  to  Mercandotti  and  Vestris  ;  so  that  there  is  infonnatiou 
and  amusement  combined  for  alL  Mr  Dmiconilnj  deserved  to  have  hia  life  writlea, 
and  his  son  has  done  it  well" — i'niUd  Sfrrke  Miuj. 

"  Thomas  Slingsby  Duncombe  was  a  man  of  mark  in  his  day.  From  his  rorre- 
npondence  his  son  ha^  constructed  an  interesting  memoir  Fn.m  the  prominent 
position  among  the  Liberal  party  wfupiinl  by  the  late  meml>or  for  FiiiHbury,  and 
his  well-known  intimacy  with  most  of  the  dislinguishcil  men  of  the  day.  from  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  downwonls,  it  was  lmiH>H»ible  that  any  biogni|)hy  should 
be  tame  and  comnioml;""'.  t  in  the  whole,  the  fvcnis  »)f  a  lif««  by  no  means  d«vold 
of  sensational  mat  I.  I  in  a  plwvsant  and  attractive  manner     .\  ma  km  of 

curious  and  valui'  n,   both  as  to  the  subject  of  the  memoir  and  a 

number  of   his   il'.u  -injxjniries,  is   i.Iik  .-.!   1  .fore  us,  and  0'nsider»ble 

light  is  thrown  on  biih  the  puhiical  and  so<im  the  peri.xL     If  we  k>(>k 

exception   U>  any  part  of  the  narrative.  It  w.  'v   DnnromU*  has  in  hi> 

biogniphy  »eeme<I   anxious  to  giv  in.r.-   ;  'h--    »-."ii!  than  lo  the 

political  side  of  his  lllu.Mtrious  fu  no  doubt  a 

'  swell,'  as  well  as  a  member  for  i  it  U  to  his 

life  in  the  senate  and  not  in  the  !   in  which 

his  real  importance  lay.     Tliis  i«<,  h.  w.v.r.  l  Urni 

a  biography,  of  which  it  only  rrniainK  to  sax  '   on- 

graving  after  the  well-known  photograph  of  i;  -il 

"A  more  interesting  book  than  this  life  of  .Mr.  l.'uiicuml  c  hu-H  uv'-  uj  po-urrJ  for 
many  years,  or  one  more  (nil  of  rcmlnl»ccncc»  of  illrring  InciUcnta.  both  iKKial  and 
poUlicaL  ■— f4<*frrcr. 
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CHAUCER'S  ENGLAND.  By  Matthew  Browne. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     (Just  ready.) 

MEMOIRS     AND     CORRESPONDENCE     OF 

FIELD-MARSHAL  VISCOUNT  COMBERMERE,  G.C.B.,  &c. 
From  his  Family  Papers.  By  the  Right  Hon.  IVIary  Viscountess 
CoMBERMERE  and  Capt.  W.  W.  Knollys.  2  v.  8vo,  with  Portraits.  308. 

*'  The  gallant  Stapleton  Cotton,  Viscount  Combermere,  was  one  of  those  men 
who  belong  to  two  epochs.  He  was  a  soldier,  actively  engaged,  nearly  ten  years 
befoi'e  the  last  centui-y  came  to  its  troubled  close ;  and  he  was  among  us  but  as 
yesterday,  a  noble  veteran,  gloriously  laden  with  years,  laurels,  and  pleasant  re- 
miniscences. To  the  last  this  noble  soldier  and  most  perfect  gentleman  took 
cheerful  part  in  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  life,  leaving  to  an  only  son  an  inherit- 
ance of  a  great  name,  and  to  a  sorrowing  widow  the  task  of  recording  how  the 
bearer  of  the  name  won  for  it  all  his  greatness.  This  has  been  done,  evidently  as 
a  labour  of  love,  by  Lady  Combermere,  and  she  has  been  efficiently  assisted  m  the 
military  details  by  Captain  Knollys.  Apart  from  the  biographical  and  professional 
details,  the  volumes,  moreover,  are  full  of  sketches  of  persons  of  importance  or 
interest  who  came  into  connection  with  Lord  Combermere." — Athenxum. 

"  A  welcome  and  gracefully  written  memorial  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  England's 
soldiers,  and  worthiest  of  her  sons.     It  is  a  most  interesting  work" — Morning  Post. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  LAWYERS.    By  J.  C.  Jeaf- 

FRESON,  Barrister-at-Law,  author  of  '  A  Book  about  Doctors,'  &c. 

New,  Revised,  and  Cheaper  Edition.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  24s. 
Principal  Contents  :— The  Great  Seal,  Eoyal  Portraits,  The  Practice  of  Sealing, 
Lords  Commissioners,  On  Damasking,  The  Kival  Seals,  Purses  of  State,  A  Lady 
Keeper,  Lawyers  in  Arms,  The  Devil's  Own,  Lawyers  on  Horseback  Chan- 
cellors' Cavalcades,  Ladies  in  Law  Colleges,  York  House,  Powis  House, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  The  Old  Law  Quarter,  Loves  of  the  Lawyers,  The  Three 
Graces,  Rejected  Addresses,  Brothers  in  Trouble,  Fees  to  Counsel,  Retainers 
Special  and  General,  Judicial  Corruption,  Gifts  and  Sales,  Judicial  Salaries, 
Costume  and  Toilet,  Millinery,  Wigs,  Bands  and  Collars,  Bags  and  Gowns,  The 
Singing  Barrister,  Actors  at  the  Bar,  Political  Lawyers,  The  Peers,  Lawyers  in 
the  House,  Legal  Education,  Inns  of  Court  and  Inns  of  Chancery,  Lawyers  and 
Gentlemen,  Law  French  and  Law  Latin,  Readers  and  Mootmen,  Pupils  in 
Chambers,  "Wit  of  Lawyers,  Humorous  Stories,  Wits  in  SUk  and  Punsters  in 
Ermine,  Circuiters,  Witnesses,  Lawyers  and  Saints,  Lawyers  in  Court  and 
Society,  Attorneys  at  Law,  Westminster  Hall,  Law  and  Literature,  &c. 

" '  A  Book  about  Lawyers  '  deserves  to  be  very  popular.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has 
accomplished  his  work  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  He  has  taken  pains  to  collect 
information  from  persons  as  well  as  from  books,  and  he  -wTites  with  a  sense  of 
keen  enjoyment  which  greatly  enhances  the  readers  pleasure.  He  introduces  us 
to  Lawyerdom  under  a  variety  of  phases — we  have  lawyers  m  arms,  lawyers  on 
horseback  lawyers  in  love,  and  lawyers  m  Parliament.  We  are  told  of  their  sala- 
ries and  fees,  their  wigs  and  gowns,  their  jokes  and  gaieties.  We  meet  them  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  court,  in  chambers,  and  m  company.  In  the  chapters  headed 
'Mirth,'  the  author  has  gathered  together  a  choice  sheaf  of  anecdotes  from  the  days 
of  More  down  to  Erskine  and  Eldon." — Times. 

"  These  volumes  will  afford  pleasure  and  instruction  to  all  who  read  them,  and 
they  will  increase  the  reputation  which  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  already  earned  by  his 
large  Lndustiy  and  great  ability.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  about  seven  hundred 
pages,  all  devoted  to  the  histoiy  and  illustration  of  legal  men  and  things.  It  is  much 
that  we  can  say  for  a  book,  that  there  is  not  a  superfluous  page  in  it." — Athemeum. 

"  The  success  of  his  '  Book  about  Doctors '  has  induced  Mr.  Jeaffreson  to  write 
another  book — about  Lawyers.  The  subject  is  attractive.  It  is  a  bright  struig  of 
anecdotes,  skilfully  put  together,  on  legal  topics-of  all  sorts,  but  especially  in  illus- 
tration of  the  lives  of  famous  Ia^vyers.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  not  only  collected  a  large 
number  of  good  stories,  but  he  has  grouped  them  pleasantl5%  and  tells  them  well. 
We  need  say  little  to  recommend  a  book  that  can  speak  for  itself  so  pleasantly. 
No  livelier  reading  is  to  be  fomid  among  the  new  books  of  the  season." — 
Examine?'. 
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THROUGH    SPAIN    TO   THE   SAHARA.      By 

Matilda  Bltham  Edwards.  Author  of  'A  Wiutcr  with  the  Swal- 
lows,' Arc.     1  vol.  8vo,  witli  Ilhistrutionn.     los. 

"  Mi8«  Edwards  is  an  excellent  tnivelier.  She  ha«  a  keen  eye  (or  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art^  and  in  deBcriptiun  her  lau^cuago  has  a  polished  and  cany  y;noe  that 
reminild  us  of  Kothen." — ^fiUHninti  Jierictc. 

"Miss  Edwards'  sketches  are  lively  and  original,  and  her  volume  sapplies  plea- 
Bant  reading. " — Atfurneum. 

"If  possible,  'Through  Spain'  is  even  a  better  book  than  '  A  Winter  with  the 
Swallows." " — Mtssmijrr. 

"  In  these  entertaining  pages  Miss  Edwards  tells  us  pleasantly  and  gracefully 
of  her  wanderings  in  Spain.     All  she  writes  is  fresh  and  sparkling." — Kraimmrr. 

"  'Through  Spain  to  the  Sahara'  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  fn>m  the  pen  of  Miss 
M.  Betham  Edwanls,  whose  '  Winter  with  the  Swallows'  excited  no  little  interest 
by  its  vivid  and  entertaining  sketches  of  .Mgiers.  Her  present  work  Is  mainly 
devoted  to  Spain;  and  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  be  attractetl  by  the  authoress's 
picturesque  style  and  singular  clearness  of  description.  Visiting  Burgos,  Matlriil, 
Toledo,  Cordova,  Malaga,  (traniulo,  and  Gibralur.  she  hod  ample  opportunity  of 
making  herself  acquainted  with  the  splendid  remains  of  Mtx)rish  and  <  tothic  archi- 
tecture which  are  the  glory  of  Spain,  although  that  decaying  nation  has  long  lost 
the  power  to  appreciate  them.  Crossing  from  (tihraltar  to  the  French  town  of 
Nemours,  she  travelled  through  the  province  of  Orau  to  the  city  of  Algiers,  Uiuch- 
ing  the  (Ireat  Desert  by  the  way.  In  her  closing  chapters  she  gives  a  peep  of 
colonial  and  military  life  in  Algeria,  and  draws  some  pictures  of  the  Arabs,  both 
settled  and  nomadic,  which  will  amply  repay  study." — Star. 

A    TRIP    TO    THE    TROPICS,    AND    HOME 

THKOUGH  AMERICA.  By  the  Marqihs  of  Lorne.  Second 
Edition.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations,      los. 

"The  best  book  of  travels  of  the  season." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"The  tone  of  Lord  Lome's  book  is  thoroughly  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  hiji 
remarks  up<m  men  and  things  are  well-reasoned  and  acute.  .\s  recrds  of  the 
fresh  impressions  left  on  the  mind  of  a  young  tourist  who  saw  much,  and  can  give 
a  pleasant,  intelligent  account  of  what  he  saw,  the  book  is  in  every  way  satis- 
factory. " —  Times. 

"  A  pleasant  record  of  travel  In  the  Western  Islands  and  the  UnitM  Stat^a  Lord 
Lome  saw  a  goo<l  deal  of  society  both  in  the  South  and  in  the  North.  His  tone  is 
good,  without  undue  partisan  feeling.  Wo  can  offer  him  our  congratalationa  oa 
his  first  essay  as  a  traveller  and  an  author." — AtltenxvuK 

"Lonl  I>ome's  book  is  pleasantly  written.  It  is  the  unaffected  narrative  of  a 
traveller  of  consiilemble  impartiality  and  desire  for  infonuation." — StUurxLi^  lUrtrit. 

"  In  no  other  book  will  the  reader  find  a  more  cornv-t  and  life-like  picture  of  the 
places  and  persons  visited  by  the  .Marquis  of  I<ome.  and  no  where  more  frankneaa 
and  truthfulness  in  the  vtatement  of  facts  and  Impressioua" — Exaaumtr. 

UNDER    THE    PALMS     IN    ALGERIA    AND 

TUNIS.  By  the  Hon.  Lkwm  Winofteld.  2  vols,  post  8vo,  with 
Illuatnitions.     21s. 

"These  are  sterling  volumea,  foil  of  entertainment  and  well  atockoil  with  reliable 
information."— /'u»t 

"  Mr.  Wingfleld's  entertaining  work  contains  a  good  deal  of  InformatioD  con- 
cerning the  present  state,  political  and  social,  i>f  the  people  of  Algeria,  both  native 
and  colonial,  and  is  very  agreeably  written,  the  ityla  belB(  Mi 
genial." — Datly  Xftet. 

"Thisl><«>k  conulns  a  great  de«l   of  v.-  1  IntarMtlBC  lafi 

about  countries  of  which  n<>t  much  is  kii  "hman;  •«[  Um 

stories  of  personal  adventure  will  Iw  read  «rr:.  >    -^SMr. 
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THE    SPORTSMAN    AND   NATURALIST    IN 

CANADA.     With  Notes   on   the  Natural  History  of   the  Game, 
Game  Birds,  and  Fish  of  that  country.     By  Major  W,  Ross  King, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.S.A.S.     1  vol,  super  royal  8vo,  Illustrated  with  beauti- 
ful Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts.     20s.     Elegantly  bound. 
"Truthful,  simple,  and  extremely  observant,  Major  King  has  been  able  to  throw 
much  light  upon  the  habits  as  well  as  the  zoological  relations  of  the  animals  with 
which  he  came  in  collision ;  and  his  descriptions  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
creatures  inhabiting  it,  are  as  bright  and  graphic  as  they  are  evidently  correct" — 
Athenxum. 

"  In  '  The  Sportsman  and  Naturalist  in  Canada '  we  have  a  full,  true,  and  com- 
prehensive record  of  all  the  facts  concerning  American  animals  which  the  author 
"VPas  able  in  a  three  years'  residence  to  collect.  We  have  these  facts  in  a  goodly 
volmne,  splendidly  illustrated,  and  with  its  contents  so  well  arranged  that  a  refer- 
ence to  any  description  of  bird,  beast,  or  fish  may  be  made  almost  instantly.  It  is 
an  important  contribution  to  Natural  History,  and  a  work  the  intending  traveller 
will  consult  once  and  again,  since  it  gives  him  the  information  he  most  needs,  and 
finds  least  generally  accessible.  The  book  will  take  its  position  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  works  of  its  class.  The  descriptions  throughout  are  written  by  one  who  is 
a  master  of  his  subject,  and  who  writes  English  such  as  few  are  able  to  equal.  Of 
recent  British  travellers  few  can  vie  with  its  author  in  close  observation  of  nature, 
and  in  those  graces  of  style  and  scholarship  which  make  the  information  con- 
tained in  his  volume  as  pleasant  to  obtain  as  it  is  valuable  to  preserve.  In  fact, 
since  the  works  of  Eliot  Warburton  and  Kinglake,  no  book  of  travels  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  has  been  written  in  a  style  more  clear,  forcible  picturesque."— 
Sunday  Times. 

LIFE  IN  A  FRENCH  CHATEAU.     By  Hubert 

E.  H.  Jerningham,  Esq.    Second  Edition.     1  vol.  post  8vo,  with 
Illustrations.     10s.  6d.  bound. 

"  Mr.  Jemingham's  attractive  and  amusing  voiume  will  be  perused  with  much 
interest." — Morning  Post. 

"  A  thoroughly  fresh  and  delightful  narrative — valuable,  instructive,  and  enter- 
taining."— United  Service  Magazine. 

"  A  readable,  pleasant,  and  amusing  book,  in  which  Mr.  Jerningham  records  his 
life  among  the  denizens  of  the  French  Chateau,  which  extended  its  courtly  hospi- 
tality to  him,  in  a  very  agreeable  and  entertaining  manner." — Court  Journal. 

IMPRESSIONS    OF    LIFE    AT    HOME    AND 

ABROAD.     By  Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  M.P.     1  vol.  8vo. 
"  Lord  Eustace  Cecil  has  selected  from  various  journeys  the  points  which  most 
interested  him,  and  has  reported  them  in  an  unaffected  style.     The  idea  is  a  good 
one,  and  is  carried  out  with  success.    We  are  grateful  for  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion given  with  unpretending  good  sense." — Saturday  Review. 

A    WINTER    WITH    THE    SWALLOWS    IN 

ALGERIA.     By  Matilda  Betham  Edwards.     8vo,  with  Illustra- 
tions.    15s. 

"  A  pleasant  volume ;  a  genuine,  graphic  record  of  a  time  of  thorough  enjoy- 
ment."— A  themeum. 

"  A  fresh  and  fascinating  book,  full  of  matter  and  beauty.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  books  of  travel  of  the  season,  and  one  of  the  brightest.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  ovei-praise  it." — Spectator. 

"  A  bright,  blithe,  picturesque,  artistic  book,  full  of  colour  and  sunshine,  and 
replete  with  good  sense  and  sound  observation.  To  the  enthusiasm  of  the  book  a 
great  portion  of  its  beauty  and  its  attraction  are  owing,  but  solid  information  and 
the  reality  of  things  in  Algeria  are  never  disguised  in  favour  of  the  bright  land  to 
which  the  author  followed  the  Swallows."— /"osi. 
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THE   HON.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY'S   LIFE 

AND  RECOLLECTIONS.       Vols.  IIL  and  IV.  completing  the 
Work.     30s.,  bound. 
Among  the  other  distinpuished   persons   nipntioned   In   tho«e  vnlamcs   are  the 
Emjierors  Alexander,  Nicholas,  und  Ntipuleou   III.;  KinK«  <•oo^^'o   IV..   Wil- 
liam IV.,  and  Leo|X)ld   I. ;  Princes  Tallevrnntl   K.^tcrhazy,  Nui»«)l<'on,    Puoklcr 
Muakau;    the    Dukes  of   Sussex,   York,"  C'ainhridK'e,    WelliiiKton,    d»  »rl^•ttn^ 
d'Auniale.  Bninswiok.  Manchester,  IJoaufort,  ("leveland,  Hichmoiul,   lUickinK- 
ham  ;  Lords  Byi-un,   Menjonrne.   I.juisdowne,   Holland.    Brou^'hani,   Alvanloy, 
YaiTiiouth.  Pete"rsham.  Craven,  Salisbury,  Devonshire,  Ducie,  »>lasf,'ow.  Malnies- 
bury,   CastlereaKh,    Brewialbane,   &c.      Sirs   Robert    Peel,    T.    Lawrence,    W. 
Knighton,  (teunre  Dnshwoml,  (Icorpe  Warrender,  Luniley  Skeftluptou,  Bulwor 
Lvtton,  Count  dOrsav,  Count  de  Moruv,  the  Uev.  Sydney  Smith,    Tom   Moore, 
Shelley,   Thomas  Campbell,  Beau   Bi-iimmell,   Theodore    lK)ok.    Leigh    Himl, 
W.  S.  i.Jvndor,  James  and  Horace  Smitli,  Jack  Musters.  Asshetun  Smith,  Ac 
Latlies  Holifiml,  Jersey,  Ix)ndonderry.  BlessiuKton,  Shelley,  Ijinib,  Breadalbane, 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  Mrs.  Jonlan,  Miss  Laudon,  the  Countess  (Juiccioli,  &c 
"A  book  unrivalled  in  its  position  in  the  range  of  modem  literature." — Time*. 
"  A  clever,  freespokcn  man  of  the  world,  son  of  an  earl  with  £7o,(»00  a-year,  who 
has  lived  from  boyhood  the  life  of  a  clul>-man,  sportsman,  ami  num  of  fashion,  has 
thrown  his  best  stories  about  himself  and  his  friends,  into  an  anecdotic  autobiogra- 
phy.   Of  course  it  is  eminently  readable.   Mr.  (Jrantlcy  Berkeley  writes  easily  and 
well     The  book  is  full  of  pleasant  stories,  all  told  as  easily  as  if  they  were  related 
at  a  clul>-window,  and  all  with  point  of  greater  or  less  piquancy."— 6Vc'a<</r. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD  ;  From 

his  Private  Corresjiondence  and  Family  Papers,  in  the  possession 
of  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Francis  \Yedgwood,  Esq.,  C.  Dar- 
win, Esq.,   M.A.,  F.R.S.,   Miss   Wedgwood,   and    other   Original 
Sources.     With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Art  of  Pottery  in 
England.     By  Eliza  Metkyard.     Dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
E.  Gladsto.ne.     Complete  in  2  vols.  Hvo,  with  Portraits   and  300 
other  Beautiful  Illustrations,  elegantly  hound. 
"An  important  contribution  to  the  annals  of  industrial  biography.    Miss  Mctiv 
yard  has  executed  a  laborious  ta.sk  with  much  care  and  tldelity.     The  I>ook  is  pro- 
fusely illustrateil  and  the  illustrations  deserve  the  highest  praise.     They  are  exe- 
cuted with  extreme  beauty. — Timt^. 

"  A  work  that  is  indispensable  to  all  who  wish  to  know  anything  about  English 
ceramic  art  and  its  great  iuvenUir.     The  volunica  are  in  themselves  marvels  of  de- 
corative and  t>q)ognipliical  skill.     More  bcuutifuiiy  printe«l   pages,   m<>ro  creamy 
pai>er,  and  more  dainty  wood-cuts  have  seldom  met  our  eyoK  ' — .SatunLty  Kenew. 
"An  admirable,  well-written,  and  most  Interesting  book." — Atfunrtim. 

LADY    ARABELLA     STUART'S    LHE    AND 

LETTERS  :    including  numerous  Original  and  rni)uMirthed  Docu- 
ments.    By  Elizabeth  Cooi'EIi.     2  vols.,  with  Pc»rlrait.     2l8. 
"  The  '  Life  and  I^etters  of  Jjidy  AraWlIa  Stuart"  is  an  unusually  go«Kl  M))(»cimco 
of  ita  claKs.     Miss  (VwjM'r  has  really  worked  at  her  nubjocL     She  hut*  reatl  a  good 
deal  of  MSS,  ami,  what  is  bettor  still,  she  has  printed  a  go<Hl  deal  <>f  what  ahc  ba« 
read.    The  lK>uk  hoA  a  real  and  substantial  historical  value." — .Sn/Mn/af  Rertne, 

HISTORIC  PICTURES.  Bv  A.  IVvilm e  Cochrane, 

M.P.     2  vul.s. 

"Mr.  BaillioCoclinme  has  published  two  enter-  '              «  fmm 

history.     They  are  lively  reading.     'Mynim.'hi'  \onu 

generally  known  in  a  light  and,  if  possible,  tt  pin  ;  iimn« 

hiiH  been  (juite  successful  in  carrj-ingoul  this  intoniiii  rin-  ^^•■rU  ih  «  -•uly  <if  lh« 

more  interesting  moments  of  history — what,  iudcod,  the  author  hiuiaolf  c*lia  it, 
•  Hiatoric  Plcturea'  "—Timet. 


13,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

MESSES.    HUEST    AND    BLACKETT'S 
NEW   V^OUKS— Continued. 


ENGLISH     TEAVELLEES     AND      ITALIAN 

BRIGANDS  :  a  Narrative  of  Capture  and  Captivity.     By  W.  J.  C. 

MoENS.     Second  Edition.     Revised  with  Additions.     2  vols.,  with 

Portrait  and  other  Illustrations. 
"Mr.  Moenshadabad  time  of  it  among  the  Italian  Brigands.  But  his  misfor- 
tunes are  now  to  himself  and  to  his  friends  a  source  of  no  little  entertainment,  and 
we  can  say  for  those  who  listen  to  his  story  that  we  have  followed  him  in  his 
adventures  with  pleasure.  He  tells  his  tale  in  a  clear  and  simple  style,  and  with 
that  contldent  manliness  which  is  not  afraid  to  be  natural."— 77ie  Times. 

TEAVELS  IN  FEANOE  AND  GEEMANY  IN 

1865  AND  1866  :  Including  a  Steam  Voyage  down  the  Danube, 
and  a  Ride  across  the  Mountains  of  European  Turkey  from  Bel- 
grade to  JMontenegro.  By  Captain  Spencer,  author  of  '  Travels  in 
Circassia,'  &c.     2  vols. 

A    JOUENEY  FEOM  LONDON    TO    PEESE- 

POLIS;  including  WANDERINGS  IN  DAGHESTAN,  GEORGIA, 

ARMENIA,   KURDISTAN,   MESOPOTAMIA,   AND    PERSIA. 

By  J.  UssHER,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.     Royal  8vo,  with  numerous  beautiful 

Coloured  Illustrations.  Elegantly  bound. 
"This  is  a  very  interesting  narrative.  Mr.  Ussher  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  com- 
panions we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time.  We  have  rarely  read  a  book  of  travels  in 
which  so  much  was  seen  so  rapidly  and  so  easily,  and  in  which  the  scenery,  the 
antiquities,  and  the  people  impressed  the  author's  mind  with  such  gentlemanly 
satisfaction.  Mr  Ussher  merited  his  success  and  this  splendid  monument  of  his 
travels  and  pleasant  explorations." — Times. 

TEAVELS  IN  THE  EEGIONS  OF  THE 

AMOOR,  AND  THE  Russian  Acquisitions  on  the  Confines  of  India 
AND  China.  By  T.  W.  Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of 
"  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia."  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
Her  Majesty.      Royal  8vo,  with  Map  and  83  Illustrations. 

A  PEESONAL   NAEEATIVE   OF  THIETEEN 

YEARS'  SERVICE  AMONGST  THE  WILD  TRIBES  OF 
KHONDISTAN,  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  HUMAN 
SACRIFICE.  By  Major-General  John  Campbell,  C.B.  1  vol.  8vo, 
w:th  Illustrations. 

TEAVELS  AND  ADVENTUEES  OF  AN  OFFI- 
CER'S WIFE  IN  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 
By  Mrs.  Muter,  Wife  of  Lieut.-Colonel  D.  D.  Muter,  13th  (Prince 
Albert's)  Light  Infantry.     2  vols. 

ADVENTUEES  AMONGST  THE   DYAKS  OF 

BORNEO.    By  Frederick  Boyle,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.     1  vol.  8vo. 

YACHTING  EOUND  THE  WEST  OF  ENG- 
LAND. By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange,  B.A.,  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  R.T.Y.C.     1  vol.  8vo,  Illustrated. 

ADVENTUEES  AND  EESEAECHES  amon^  the 

ANDAMAN  ISLANDERS.  By  Dr.  Mouat,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  1  vol. 
demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 


13,  Great  ^Iarlborough  Street. 

MESSRS.   HUKST    AND    BLACKETT'S 
NEW   YlOmiS—ContmuecL 


CHARLIE    VILLARS   AT    CAMBRIDGE.      By 

G.  L.  ToTTEXHAii.     2  vols.     21s. 

A   LADY'S   GLIMPSE   OF   THE   LATE  WAR 

IX  BOHEMIA.     By  Lizzie  Selina  Eden.     1  vol.  post  8vo,  with 
Illustrations.     lOs.  (id. 

"  Miss  Eden's  book  will  be  of  great  service  to  those  who  wish  impartially  to  con- 
sider the  true  aspects  of  the  late  war,  and  will  richly  repay  an  attentive  perusal. 
Nor  is  it  to  them  alone  that  this  work  will  be  valuable.  It  is  not  only  useful  and 
instructive,  but  it  is  mteresting  and  amusing.  The  work  is  highly  creditable  to  its 
authoress." — Saturday  Review. 

MY  PILGRIMAGE  TO   EASTERN   SHRINES. 

By  Eliza  C.  Bush.     8vo,  with  Illustrations,     los. 
"  This  work  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter,  and  it  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  country  to  which  so  many  devout  Chris- 
tians have  made  their  pilgrimage." — Obseiter. 

THE   BEAUTIFUL    IN  NATURE    AND  ART. 

By  Mrs.  Ellis.    Author  of  '  The  Women  of  England,'  &c.     1  vol. 
crown  8vo,  with  fine  Portrait.     10s.  6d. 

"  With  pleasure  her  numerous  admirers  will  welcome  a  new  book  by  the  popular 
authoress  of  '  The  Women  of  England.'  A  very  charming  volume  is  this  new  work 
by  Mrs.  Ellis.  Its  aim  is  to  assist  the  young  students  of  art  in  those  studies  and 
subjects  of  thought  which  shall  enable  them  rightly  to  appreciate  and  realise  that 
oft-quoted  truth,  'A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.'  'The  Truthfulness  of  Art," 
*  The  Love  of  Beauty,'  'The  Love  of  Ornament,'  'Early  dawn  of  Art,'  and  various 
chapters  of  a  kindred  nature,  are  followed  by  others  descriptive  of  '  Learning  to 
Draw,'  'Imitation,'  '  Light  and  Shadow,'  'Form,'  'Colour,'  'lady's  Work,'  &c  The 
work  will  interest  many  fair  readers." — Sun. 

GARIBALDI   AT   HOME:    Notes    of   a    Visit    to 

Caprera.     By  Sm  Charles  R.  McGrigor,  Bart.     Svo. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 

"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with." — Daily  Neics. 

WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE.        By     Cardinal 

Wiseman.     1  vol.  Svo,  5s. 

PRISON  CHARACTERS  DRAWN  FROM  LIFE. 

By  a  Prison  Matron,  Author  of  '  Female  Life  in  Prison.'    2  vols. 
"These  volumes  are  interesting  and  suggestive." — Athenteuin. 
"The  authors  quick-witted  transcripts  of  living  character  are  Rtndies  that  no- 
thing can  make  obsolete  or  deprive  of  interest  for  living  men." — Examiiu^r. 

RECOLLECTIONS   OF   A   LIFE   OF  ADVEN- 
TURE.    By  William  Staaier.     2  vols,  with  Portrait. 

SPORT   AND    SPORTSMEN  :   A  Book  of  Recol- 

lections.     By  CiLiUtLES  Stretton,  Esq.   8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

BRIGAND  LIFE  IN  ITALY.    By  Count  Maffei. 

2  vols.  Svo. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  Is^OVELS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT. 


DORA.   By  Julia  Kavanagh.  Author  of  ^Nathalie,' 

'  Adele,'  &c,     3  vols. 

"  A  charming  story,  most  charmingly  -written,  full  of  incidents  and  frill  of  charac- 
ter. This  delightful  and  enthralling  narrative  is,  in  many  respects,  the  happpiest 
effusion  of  Miss  Kavanagh's  imagination.'' — Sun. 

"  A  charming  and  touching  story,  with  true,  heathy  feeling  in  every  page.  It  is 
very  well  written,  and  has  many  beautiful  passages  of  description  and  reflection, 
and  some  striking  and  dramatic  situations." — Star. 

"  This  very  charming,  cleverly  written,  and  interesting  story  pleases  us  best  of 
all  Miss  Kavanagh's  productions." — Observer. 

JEANIE'S  QUIET  LIFE.     By  the  Author  of  ^St. 

Olave's,'  '  Alec's  Bride,'  &c.     3  vols. 

"  This  book  is  written  in  a  very  graceful  manner,  occasionally  eloquent  and 
pathetic.  Many  of  the  pictures  of  country  life  are  very  pretty,  and  some  of  the 
love  scenes  have  a  great  deal  of  poetry  in  them.  The  book  has  a  vitality  which 
distinguishes  the  productions  of  but  few  contemporary  nove  ists.  The  author  has 
shown  a  real  creative  power,  and  has  given  us  some  perfectly  new  and  original 
characters. " — Saturday  Review. 

"  A  thoroughly  interesting  story.  The  book  is  one  to  be  read,  and  it  is  sure  to 
be  admired."— /S'tor. 

A    NOBLE    WOMAN.      By    J.   C.   Jeaffreson, 

Author  of  "  Live  it  Down,"  &c.     3  vols.     (In  April.) 

MEG.     By  Mrs.  Eiloart,  Author  of  "The  Curate's 

Discipline,"  &c.     3  vols. 

COUNTRY  COTERIES.    By  Lady  Chatterton. 

3  vols. 

MORTIMER'S  MONEY.  By  S.  Russell  Whitney. 

3  vols. 

NORTHERN    ROSES.      By  Mrs.  Ellis,  Author 

of  '  The  Women  of  England,'  &c.    3  vols. 

"  A  very  interesting,  natural,  and  instructive  story.  Mra.  Ellis  exhibits  large 
gifts  of  invention  and  great  advance  in  power  as  a  literary  artist  in  the  pure,  health- 
giving  pages  of  '  Northern  Roses.'  " — Post. 

GUILD  COURT.    By  George  Mac  Donald,  M.A. 

Author  of  '  Alec  Forbes,'  &c.     3  vols. 

"A  very  entertaining  story,  abounding  with  wholesome  interest  and  wise 
counsel.  The  characters  are  delinealed  with  force  and  fideIitJ^  Mr.  Mac  Donald 
Avrites  with  a  higher  purpose  than  transient  amusement." — Atfiemeu/n. 

"For  style  Mr.  Mac  Donald  maybe  regarded  as  the  Addison  of  modem  fiction." — 
Daily  News. 

A  HERO'S  WORK.  By  Mrs.  Duffus  Hardy.    3  v. 

"  Mrs.  Hardy  has  written  so  well,  that  her  book  will  please  a  numerous  class  of 
readers  who  like  to  be  addressed  by  a  woman  of  kindness,  good  sense,  and  refine- 
ment."— Turns. 

"  This  story  is  a  good  one,  well  told.    From  one  end  to  the  other  it  fixes  atten- 
tion."—Pa?Z  Mall  Gazette. 
"  A  powerful,  interesting,  and  well  wrought  novel" — Athenseum. 
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THE  NEW  AND  POPULAIt  NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT. 


OLD  Sni  DOUGLAS.     By  the  Hon.  Miia.  Norton, 

Author  of  '  Lost  ami  Saved,'  etc.     Second  Kuitiov.     3  voU. 

" There  is  scarcely  a  chapter  that  cimid  have  he«M»  writtfln  liy  a  cotnmon-pUoo 
person,  and  the  authors  reflections  are  always  worth  rfmlinK.  The  iiirMints  uro 
powerfully  and  picturesquely  told,  and  we  are  es|MMMallv  Ntrurk  by  tii-  i 

of  Margaret  I'annichael.     There   is  a  scene  of   uncommon   pathos  \\ ' 
natural  son  thrusts  her  parents  from  the  mill  which  they  have  occup  r 

lives."— Tunes. 

"  '  Old  Sir  Donplas'  is  a  thorouKhly  readable  and  wholesome  work  of  fiction.  It 
is  a  book  that  will  satisfy  the  expectations  of  Mrs.  Norton's  many  atlmirem,  and  Is 
woilhy  of  a  writer  who,  havin>{  been  a  personal  wiini-ss  of  much  that  is  most 
brilliant  in  human  society,  and  a  sufTerer  of  nnich  thut  is  most  sad  in  human  life, 
describes  with  equal  candour  and  vividness  the  thinns  that  she  has  seen  and  iho 
sorrows  that  she  has  felt,'" — Athmxum. 

"  A  graceful  and  touching  story.  Gertrude  is  a  l.eautiful  character,  admirably 
drawn."— /'(j//  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  HUGUENOT  FA^^LY.    By  Sar.vii  Tytler. 

Author  of  '  Citoyenne  Jjio<iueHne,'  Arc.     3  vols. 

"The  best  of  Miss  Tytler's  books.  The  author  of  'The  Huguenot  Family"  Is  a 
writer  of  true,  sweet,  and  original  genius ;  and  her  book  is  one  .)f  permanoni  value, 
the  interest  of  which  repeated  readings  will  not  exhaust" — Hull  Mall  Ouirftr. 

"We  trust  our  readers  will  not  miss  the  chance  of  taking  up  these  volumea  to 
read  them,  for  we  have  no  hesitation  in  characterizing  them  as  at  once  the  warm- 
est, richest,  and  sincerest  of  recent  novels.  The  story  is  bright  with  skiUolly-coit- 
trasted  pictures,  and  full  of  mellow  wisdom." — Sptxtator. 

T\YO    MARRIAGES.       By   the    Author   of   *  John 

Halifax,  Gentleman,'   '  Christian's  Mistake,'    Ac.      2    vols. 

"We  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  the  'Two  Marriages'  to  be  in  many  respects 
the  very  best  book  that  the  author  has  yet  produceil  Rarely  have  we  reiwl  a  work 
written  with  so  exquisite  a  delicacy,  full  of  so  temler  an  interest,  and  conveying  so 
salutary  a  lesson.'' — British  (Imirterly  Reiieir. 

"All  the  stories  by  the  author  of  'John  Halifax'  have  an  excellent  moral;  some- 
thing tangible,  real,  and  satisfactory." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

RAY^MOND'S  HEROINE.     Spcond  Edition.    3  vols. 

"  A  clever  and  vigorous  work.  It  is  a  book  which  deserves  to  be  read,  and  it  will 
be  read  with  breathless  interest  It  is  a  bo«jk  which  will  Im?  guilty  of  causing 
careful  mammas  to  say  to  their  daughters —  My  dear,  do  put  down  that  »>ook 
and  go  to  bed.'  The  scenery  of  the  various  incidents  is  vividly  painte<l,  the  con- 
versations are  lively,  and  the  plot  is  carefully  an<l  coherently  put  togeilier." — Times 

LOVE'S   SACRIFICE.      By  Mks.  \Y.  Grky.     3  v. 

"There  is  much  to  admire  in  '  I><ive'8  Sacrifice.'  The  character  of  Maris  Is 
presented  with  distinctiveness  and  force,  and  the  more  startling  iQcidenta  of  tbo 
drama  are  set  forth  with  excellent  skill  and  vigour."— .4 rV/i-rM/n. 

EDITH'S  MARRIAGE.     By  Arnold  Hkath.   3  v. 

"A  charming  book.  The  characters  are  all  wlmirably  |K>rtruye  I.  and  the  author's 
great  merit  is  in  his  marvellous  jM^wer  of  repn-wnting  life  as  it  really  in.  " — John  Hull. 

FAIR  WOMEN.      By   Mrs.  Foruk.stkr.      3   vols. 

"The  plot  of  this  story  is  fairly  constructed  and  worke*!  out.  The  stylo  is 
natural  and  imafTected"— /*a7/  i/all  Gazette. 

A  \YOMAN'S  TRIALS.     By  Gkack  Ramsay.    3  v. 

"Miss  Ramsftv  has  succeede<l  in  writing  one  of  those  ImkiUs  which  most  people 
feel  incline*!  to  llnish  at  a  single  reading.  The  skill  with  which  she  k<wp«  up  a 
high  degree  of  interest  is  an  pvidenre  of  talent  of  no  mean  order.  The  book  po»- 
Besses  a  distinctive  originality."— ri/;wx 
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Published  annually^   in   One   Vol,   royal  Si^o,   with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  6d, 

LODGERS    PEERAGE 

AND  BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE   NOBILITY. 


THE  THIETY-SEVENTH  EDITION  FOE  1868  IS  NOW  READY. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facihty  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobihty. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Koll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Eoyal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal. 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons :  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan  ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronovmce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modem  works  on  the  subject." — Spectator. 
"A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  f  ormerworks.  Itis  a  mostuseful  publication.  "—Tjwj^*. 
"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day."— Pos^. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  peerage.     It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject."— i^emZd 
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HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  MILLAIS,  HOLMAN  HXJNT,  LEECH,  BIRKET  P08TBB, 

JOHN  GILBERT,  TEXNIEL.  Ac. 

Each  in  a  single  volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustnitod,  price  Sa. 


VOL.  I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"  The  first  volume  of  Messrs  H  iirst  and  Blackett's  Standanl  Libnirj'  of  Choan  Editions 
forms  a  very  gooil  hegrinninjc  to  what  will  doulttless  1).>  a  very  successful  undertakinK. 
'Nature  and  Human  Nature'  is  one  of  the  l>est  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  atid  humorous 
productions,  anti  is  well  entitletl  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain  in 
its  present  convenient  aiui  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  ana  good  paper,  the  lesser,  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound."— Po«^ 


VOL.  II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"This  is  a  verj*  good  and  a  very  interesting  wurk.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  a^reota  jjerfect  man— a  Chri^tian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  Iiijihly  wrout^ht.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  luL'h  s[)irit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  haii'lsome  new  e<lition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  :ts  ajrift  l)ook  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

"  The  new  and  eheajx-r  edition  ot  iliis  iiiteroting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  onlinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  l)ook.  It  is  a  full-lenifth  j)orti-ait  of  a  true  trentleman, 
one  of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  liistorvofa  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English 
one.  The  work  abounds  in  incident,  ami  is  full  of  grapliic  power  and  true  pathos. 
It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  hotter."— Scots7nan. 


VOL.  IIL— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTOX. 

"  Indi^pendcnt  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  coiourin?  power  and  jilay  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descri|)tions  an«  enlivened,  .\monir  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterli/  Review. 

"A  b(X)k  calculated  to  prove  more  j)nwtic.T.lly  us«'ftil  was  never  penned  than  'The 
Crescent  ami  the  Cross' — a  work  which  suniassesall  others  in  its  homage  for  the  sub- 
lime and  its  love  for  the  beautiful  in  those  famous  n'gions  consirratiHl  to  everlasting 
immortality  in  the  annals  of  the  prophets,  and  which  no  other  writer  has  ever  de- 
picted with  a  pencil  at  once  so  reverent  and  so  picturesque."— A'm». 


VOL.  IV.— NATHALIE.     BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"'Nathalie'  is  >Iiss  Kavnnnirh's  best  imatrinative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious 
and  attnictive.  Its  matter  is  iroo^l.  A  sentiment,  a  t«-ndenicss,  are  commanded  by 
her  which  are  as  individual       they  areelesmnt."— .4^/icnfr«m. 


VOL.  v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AL'TIIHR  oF  "JOHN  HALIFAX.  GENTLEMAN." 

"  .\  hook  of  sonnl  conns  1.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensil)le  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  ami  aitoireth'-r  |imctical.  Whoevir  wishes  to  give  adviix«  to  » 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Exumnier. 


VOL.  VI.— ADAM  GRAEME.     BY  MRS  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  storj'  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  intere^t  and  d.liirht  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  lifi-and  seenerv.  The  antlior  sets  b.  fop- us  the  essentia!  attributes  of 
Christian  virtue,  theirdiep  and  silent  workiiurs  in  th.-  henrt.nml  their  Ix-auliful  mani- 
festations in  life,with  adelicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  cau  luudly  bo  surj)a(M»od  "—  Po*t. 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 


VOL.  YII.— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS 
AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"  We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  criticise  this  book.  Its  reputation  is  made, 
and  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Eulwer's  Novels.  The  remarkable  ori- 
ginality of  its  purpose,  and  the  happy  description  it  affords  of  American  life  and  man 
ners,  still  continue  the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  To  say  thus  much  is  to 
say  enough,  though  we  must  just  mention  that  the  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  Messrs 
Hurst  and  Blackett's  Cheap  Standard  Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the.  very 
best  specimens  of  light  literature  that  ever  have  been  written." — Messenger. 


VOL.  VIIL— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Ro- 
man Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality, 
that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination."— .4^Ae»«tt?». 

VOL.  IX.     A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life '  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced 
a  work  of  strong  effect."— J  ^^»««m. 

VOL,  X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.     BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading." — Examiner. 

"A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since Boswell pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  iolcuasow."— Observer. 

VOL.  XI.— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori- 
ginality about  it  quite  charming."— 4  ^Aewteww. 

VOL,  XIL— THE  OLD  JUDGE.    BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"  The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality  ;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable  ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  Mxaiovm.."— Examiner. 


VOL.  XIII.— DARIEN.    BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross'  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands."— Cioie. 


VOL.  XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC 
ANNALS  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  Ulster  King  of  Arms. 

"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book.  It  ought  to  be 
found  on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivatintj  romances 
with  the  pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one 
may  be  read  in  half  an  ]xouy."— Standard. 

VOL.  XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW 

BY  MRS  OLIPHANT. 
«  The  Laird  of  Norlaw  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation."— -Sunday  TiiM', 


IIURSTAND  BLACKETT'S  STAXDAIll)  LlimARY 

(CONTI.VIJKI). 

VOL.  XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"  Wt>  am  praise  Mrs(^n'tton's  book  m  interwttiiiK,  unoxa^^gcrfttod.  uul  full  of  oppor- 

tun*>  instruct  ion."— r/w 'iVwM.  ' 


VOL.  XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN   liALlKA.\.  OKNTl.KMA.N.' 

'•  'N'.)thins'Nfw  '  displays  all  those  siHMrior  m.-rita  which  lutvu  miule  '  John  HaJifkx 

one  of  the  most  popular  works  ..f  th«  ii:i>."  -Hunt. 

VOL.  XVIII.— FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D  ALBREl. 

"Nothinffcaii  be  more  int. •resting  than  Miss  Frwrn  itory  of  the  life  of  JeaUD* 
D'Albrot,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attratlive."— /»u#<. 

VOL.  XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED   FIRES 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARiiARKT  AND  HKR  lJKII)i;>MAll).S.- 

"  We  know  no  novel  of  th.-  last  thn^<  or  four  years  to  ctiual  this  lat.'st  pHxIuctioii  of 
the  p<ipular  authoress  of  •  MancHn't  and  her  Hrid-Muaids.  If  atked  t..  rliuMfy  U,  w« 
should  give  it  a  place  between  '  Jolni  Halifax'  and  'The  Caxtoiu."*— //rniM. 


VOL.  XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  TETKR  lU'RKE,   Ski:.;k.vnt  at  L.\w. 

A  work  of  sinifular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  tocharm.   The  pr.^.ii!  rh    i|>  an<l 
elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colhs'u  Bawu."— /Wuj^r.j.',./  .\,  •.  ,. 


VOL.  XXI.— ADELE.  BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  'Ad^le' is  the  h.'st  work  w.'  have  re.vl  l)y  Mi^«.  K  iv.m.u'li .  il  k.^  u   <:iarmmir  story 
full  of  delicate  character-painting."— .:f</i<'»i,ri();j. 


VOL.  XXII.— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  (JENTLEM.\X." 
"These  'Studies  from  Life'  are  remarkable  for  jrraphie  pi.wer  and  ol»!»»'nalu.n.  Th 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputatioiiof  thea^VMmph^h•siautll  >r."  -Stttunlag  Ji^9t*u 


VOL.  XXIII.— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"  We  commend  'Grandmother's  Moin-y'  to  n-.-idi-rs  in  vareh  of  a  co-'l  novel.     Th" 
character*  are  true  to  human  iiauir.-,  lli."  >t>.ry  i-.  iii:-n-.ti:iir.  "  -  ifin-ttAtum, 


VOL.  XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRE.soN,  E=.v». 

".V  'lelijfhtful  hook."— At  hftueum.  "A  Ixok  tolx«  n-ad  and  re-n-ad.  ti:  f  >r  t...'  •'.li  iy 
as  well  as  liio  drawinK-rooui  table  and  the  ctn-ulatiiiK  bbrar}.'— /<uikv/. 


VOL.  XXV.— NO  CHURCH. 

"WeadriMftll  who  hare  the  opportunity  to  mad  this  book."— At Sfi  rum 

VOL.  XXVI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  oF  "JoHN    "     '  "     X     '.KNTLEMA.N  ' 
"A  Kood  wholesome  book.  rrar.'fuUy  wn'  toroao  m  II  u  i«ttn*c* 

i'\Vf:."—A(hen*eum.    ".\  chanuiiuf  taJi- iliar  ud. 

VOL.  XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED  BY  HON.  MRS  NORTON 

"' Lost  and  Saved*  will  bo  mad  with  «>a«er  Internsit.    IlUatic  r    i«  •   •■..■        r. •«-•», 
■*A  novel  of  rare  ciccUoncc.    It  Is  Mn  Norton'*  bv»t  pruw  wvr».        hr  )  y»  \*r. 
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VOL.  XXYIIl.— LES  MISERABLES.     BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 

•AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 

"  The  merits  of  '  Les  Miserables '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole ;  it  abounds,  page  after  page,  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  In  dealing  with 
all  the  emotions,  doubts,  fears,  which  go  to  make  up  our  common  humanity,  M.  Victor 
Hugo  has  stamped  upon  every  page  the  hall-mark  of  ^em\xs."—Qtuirterly  Review. 

YOL.  XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  ana  Interest  as 
'Barbara's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a 
very  graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters, 
and  sentiments  expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world 
win  like.    This  is  high  praise  of  a  work  of  art,  and  so  we  intend  it."— Times. 


-  VOL.  XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme."— Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 

"  Mrs  Oliphant's  Life  of  Irving  suppUes  a  long-felt  desideratum.  It  is  copious, 
earnest,  and  eloquent.  Irving,  as  a  man  and  as  a  pastor,  is  exhibited  with  many  broad, 
powerful,  and  life-like  touches,  which  leave  a  strong  impression."— ^dj^iMr^A  Review. 


YOL.  XXXI.— ST  OLAVE'S. 


"  This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as 
well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  '  St  Olave's'  is  the  work  of  an  artist. 
The  whole  book  is  worth  reading." — Athenceum. 


VOL.  XXXIL— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN 
HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  wUl  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  ()ut  a  prize."— Posi. 


YOL.  XXXTII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  The  writer  has  hit 
off  a  circle  of  varied  characters  all  true  to  nature,  and  has  entangled  them  in  a  story 
which  keeps  us  in  suspense  till  its  knot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved.  Even  if 
tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would 
pronoimce  '  Christian's  Mistake'  a  novel  without  a  i'SiUlt."— Times. 


YOL.  XXXIY.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  M.A. 
•'  No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  \a.^t."— Athenceum. 

YOL.  XXXY.— AGNES.     BY  MRS  OLIPHANT. 

"  *  Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs  Oliphant's  former  -vforV:.?,."— Athenceum. 

"Mrs  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there 
are  always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement.  'Agues'  is  a 
st'-j-y  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— Post 


